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I. 


TO  VISIT  MARK  TWAII^. 

iss  Helen  Keller  to  Be  a  Guest  of 
the   Humorist, 


i  NORTH  ATTLEBORO.  Jan.  5— Mr. 
'and  Mrs.  John  Macy  and  Miss  Helen 
|Ke!]er,  the  blind  deaf  mute_  are  to  leave 
[Wrentham  on  Friday  for  Reading-,  Ct.. 
'where  they  will  be  guests  of  Samuel   I>. 

Clemrns     fMark     Twain).     Somo      year.*? 

ago    Mr.    Clemens    and   Miss    Keller   met 

and  a  firm  friend.ship  was  formed.  Miss 
[Keller  looks  forward  to  a  very  pleasant 

visit. 


f  he  Ohio  Chronicle. 


Saturday,  Ja-nuaLry  30,  1909 


The  city  press  aDnouncedlast  Sun- 
day that  Helen  Keller  was  expected 
to  be  a  visitor  in  Columbus  next 
June  when  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  meetsatthe 
School  for  the  Blind. 

This  association  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  organizations  for  blind 
workers  in  the  world,  and  members 
are  enrolled  from  almost  every  state 
in  the  union,  and  many  parts  of 
Canada.  The  meeting  this  year  will 
be  the  third  it  has  held,  the  first 
having  been  held  four  years  ago  in 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  the  last  two 
years  ago  in  Boston. 

The  object  of  the  members  is  to 
work  among  the  blind  adults  of  the 
country  along  the  lines  engaged  in  by 
the  present  state  commissions  for  the 
blind.  Superintendents  of  the  state 
blind  institutions  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 
meetings  and  it  is  expected  that 
many  of  them  will  attend. 

The  work  of  the    association    is  to 
assist  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
blind  adults,    while  the    educational 
work  is  taken  up  by  another    organ- 1 
ization.  i 


HELEN  KELLER'S  NEW  HOME 

Commodious  Farm  Homestead  on  Shore  of 
Brunswick,  Me.,  to  Be  Her  Future  Abode 
—Pressure  of  Her  Work  and  Planning  of 
Two  New  Books  Make  Seclusion  a  Ne- 
cessity- 


Prefaces  to  future  works  by  Miss 
Helen  Keller  will  probably  be  dated  from 
Brunswick,  Me.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Macy 
and  Miss  Keller  have  bought  the  old  Pen- 
nell  homestead  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  railroad 
station.  About  the  first  of  May  they  In- 
tend to  move  there  for  the  summer  and  If 
the  place  proves  desirable  as  a  winter, 
residence,  they  will  probably  remain 
there  the  year  round.  The  situation  of 
the  house  at  the  head  of  Middle  Bay,  with 
tidewater  coming-  to  the  edge  of  its  lawn, 
in  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  country  has 
commended  it  to  Miss  Keller  for  a  per- 
manent home. 

The  reason  given  for  her  change  of 
residence  is  that  the  great  press  of  her 
work  makes  it  necessary  for  her  to  find 
leisure  and  seclusion.  She  has  found 
that  living  near  Boston  or  any  other 
large  city  entails  many  social  engage- 
ments which  interfere  with  her  wrltlnfif 
and  other  duties.  She  Is  at  present  plan- 
ning two  books,  one  a  study  of  the  blind, 
the  other  a  volume  of  nature  study.  The 
ramifications  of  her  work  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  have  become  so  extensive 
that  her  home  Is  almost  an  Institution 
and  an  Information  bureau.  And  as  Bos- 
ton is  a  mecca  of  teachers  and  educators. 
Miss  Keller's  house  has  in  turn  become  a 
kind  of  shrine.  She  has  no  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  taking  care  of  even  the  im- 
portant part  of  her  correspondence,  so 
that  It  is  necessary  for  Mr.  and  Mr.s. 
Macy  to  devote  an  Increasing  part  of 
their  time  to  her  work.  Mrs.  Macy  was, 
before  marriage.  Miss  Sullivan,  and  had 
been  Miss  Keller's  teacher  for  years. 

Until  they  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
living  far  from  Boston  and  found  it  satis- 
factory, they  will  not  terminate  their  busi- 
ness and  social  connections  in  Massachu- 
setts, for  It  l3  possible  that  they  return  In 
the  fall.  They  hope,  however,  that  the  new 
place  may  afford  a  retreat  where  they  may 
live  quietly  and  pursue  their  work. 


Miss  Keller's  new  home  is  to  be  a  large 
17-room  New  England  farmhouse  built  by 
the  Pennells,  a  name  widely  known  among 
shipbuilders  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. With  the  decay  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry  on  the  Maine  coast,  the  small  set- 
tlement at  the  head  of  Middle  Bay  de- 
clined until  today  it  is  practically  rural. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Pennell  homestead  dotting 
the  strip  of  hard  clay  which  traces  a  firm 
shore  line.  Miss  Keller's  estate  has  600 
feet  of  sea  front  of  substance  so  unyielding 
that  the  shore  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  on  which  the  Pennells  built  their  ships 
and  schooners  forty  and  fifty  years  ago. 
The  lawn,  which  is  continuous  from  door- 
steps to  tide  line,  is  shaded  by  an  avenue  of 
lindens  and  a  row  of  elms. 
'  Miss  Keller's  residence  in  "Wrentham  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  her,  and  she  re- 
gards the  spot  as  ideal  except  that  it  is  too 
near  the  many  and  distracting  interests  of 
the  city. 


BOSTON    HERALD 

TUESDAY,   FEB.   2,   1909. 


mSS  KELLER  TO  GO  TO 

Work  on  Her  Books  Makes  It  Neces- 
sary to  Seek  Quieter  Residence. 


I  Plans  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  for  writ- 
ing two  new  books,  one  a  study  of  the 
blind,  the  other  a  volume  of  nature 
otudy,  have  necessitated  her  making 
plans  to  remove  her  residence  farther 
away  from  Boston,  where  a  great  many 
social  engagements  made  inroads  upon 
time  needed  for  her  study. 

With  Mr.  and  Mrs  J.  A.  Macy  Miss 
Keller  has  purchased  the  old  Pennell 
homestead  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  an  estate 
fronting  on  the  bay,  where  Miss  Keller 
may  make  her  permanent  home.  Mrs. 
Macy,  foi-nierly  Miss  Sullivan,  was  Miss 
Keller's  teacher  for  years. 


JVo.  Ittleboro,    [ji^os.)  C/irorvucle 


J^[^y-u.cL^W    %.  1^0^. 


TO  LEAVE  WRENTHAM 

V' '  — 

Wonderful  Blind  Qirl  Will  Retire  to  a  More 
Quiet  Home  in  Rural  Maine. 


The  town  of  Wrentbam  is  to  lose 
her  most  noted  resident.  Miss  Helen 
Keller  announces  that  it  is  her  inten- 
tion to  remove  to  Brnnswick,  Me. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.A.Macey  and  Mies 
Keller  have  purchased  the  old  Pennell 
homestead  and  expect  to  move  there 
Hbout  May  1  for  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
merand  if  the  place  is  desirable  as  a 
winter  residence  they  will  probably 
remain  there  the  year  round. 

The  reason  given  for  her  change  of 
residence  is  that  the  great  press  of 
her  work  makes  it  necessary  for  her 
to  find  leisure  and  pcclusion.  She 
has  found  that  living  near  Boston  or 
any  other  large  city  entails  many 
social  engagements  which  interfere 
with  her  writing  and  other  duties. 
She  is  at  present  planning  two  books, 
one  a  study  of  the  blind,  the  other  a 
volume  of  nature  study.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  her  woHj  for  the  blind  and 
I  the  deaf  have  become  so  extensive  that 
'  her  home  is  almost  an  institution 
and  an  information  bureau.  And  as 
Boston  is  a  mecca  of  teacliers  and  ed- 
ucators, Miss  Keller's  house  has  in 
tarn  become  a  kind  of  shrine 

Until  they  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  living  far  from  Boston  and 
found  it  .satisfactory,  they  will  not 
l(  iniinate    their  business    and    social 


new 
they 
their 


connections  in  Massachusetts,  for  it  is 
possible  that  they  return  in  the  fall. 
They  hope,  however,  that  the 
place  may  afford  a  retreat  where 
may  live  quietly  and  pursue 
work. 

Miss  Keller's  new  home  is  to  be  a 
large  17-room  New  England  farm- 
house built  by  the  Pennells,  a_  nRX»e 
widely  known  among  shipbuildersr  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  With 
the  decay  of  the  shipbuilding  industry 
on  the  Maine  coast  the  small  .settle- 
ment at  the  head  of  Middle  Bay  de- 
clined until  today  it  is  practically 
rural.  There  are  half  a  dozen  houses 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pennell 
homestead  dotting  the  strip  of  hard 
clay  which  traces  a  firm  shore  line. 
Miss  Keller's  estate  has  600  feet  of  sea 
front  of  .substance  so  unyielding  ,  that 
the  shore  is  practictily  the  same  as  that 
on  which  tbe  Pennells  built  their 
ships  and  schooners  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  lawn,  which  is  contin- 
uous from  doorsteps  to  tide  line,  is 
shaded  by  an  avenue  of  lindens  and  a 
row  of  elms. 

Miss  Keller's  residence  in  Wren- 
tbam  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
her,  and  she  regards  the  spot  an  ideal 
except  that  it  is  too  near  the  many 
and  distracting  interests    of  the  city. 


WILL  MAKE  HOME  IN 

Helen  Keller  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Macy  Will 
>o*  Live  at  Pennellville 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER 


j  According  to  present  plans :  Miss 
Helen  Keller  will  come  to  Bruns- 
wick next  May  to  occupy  her  new 
home  here,  and  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  become  her  permanent  resi- 
dence. .  Last  fall  John  Macy  bought 
the  old  Pennell  homestead  at  Pen- 
nellville,  which  was  owned  by  W.  F. 
McFadden,  with  the  idea  that  this 
beautiful  spot  on  Casco  bay  may 
prove  an  ideal  place  for  literary 
work.  Mr.i  and  Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss 
Keller  tat  present  live  in  Wrentham, 
Mass.,  and  they  will  keep  their  Mas- 
sachusetts home  and  business  rela- 
tions until  they  are  sure  that  the 
Brunswick  home  is  the  best  place  for 
all  the  year  round. 

Maine  people  will  remember  with 
interest  Miss  Keller's  appearance"  in 
Portland  two  years  ago  when  she 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  She  has 
since  been  obliged  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  demands  to  refuse  all  invita- 
tions to  appear  in  public.  An  im- 
portant reason  for  the  purchase  of 
the  home  in  Brunswick  was  to  find  a 
)lace  where  they  will  be  farther  away 
ban  they  are  now  from  the  large 
;ities,  in  order  that  Miss  Keller  and 
VIr.  Macy  may  have  more  leisure  and, 
ieclusion  in  which'  to  do  their  work. 

Miss  Keller  is  planning  to  write  a 
)ook  about  the  blind  and  hopes  to 
vrite  another  book  of  nature  study, 
n  order  to  do  this  she  must  have 
jlenty  of  leisure  to  be  out  of  doors 
ind  she  must  be  free  from  social  eu- 
agements.  Books  already  published 
)y  Miss  Keller  are  entitled:  "The 
-tory  of  My  Life;"  "Optimism,  an 
':.ssay;"   "The  World  I  F^ive  In." 

Her  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
leaf  have  become  so  extensive  that 
ler  home  is  almost  an  institution  and 


an  information  bureau.  And  as  Bos- 
ton is  a  mecca  of  teachers  and  edu- 
cators Miss  Keller's  house  has  in 
turn  become  a  kind  of  shrine.  She 
has  no  adequate  machinery  for  tak- 
ing care  of  even  the  important  part 
of  her  correspondence,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy  to 
devote  an  increasing  part  of  their 
time  to  her  work.  Mrs.  Macy  was, 
before  marriage,  Miss  Sullivan,  and 
had  been  Miss  Keller's  teacher  for 
years. 

Pennellville,  where  the  house  is 
which  the  Macys  and  Miss  Keller 
have  bought,  is  located  four  miles 
from  the  village  and  is  named  from 
Capt.  William  Pennell,  a  shipbuild- 
er, who  made  his  home  there  in  the 
17th  century.  He  sold  his  place  to 
his  brother,  Jacob  Pennell,  and  in 
1834  it  began  passing  down  into  the 
family.  The  place"  was  famous  for 
shipbuilding  and  during  the  war  of 
1812  Jacob  Pennell  built  a  full- 
rigged  ship  of  200  tons.  After  it 
was  launched  the  owners  did  not 
send  for  it,  and  it  laid  at  the  old 
wharf  a  portion  of  which  still  stands. 
This  wharf  was  a  landing  place  for 
freight  until  the  railroad  was  built 
through  Brunswick  In  all  16  vessels 
were  built  in  Pennellville. 

The  residence  purchased  by  Mr. 
Macy  is  somewhat  back — from,  the 
shore,  but  it  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  bay.  It  Is 
called  Linden  Grove  farm.  The 
house  was  built  in  1839  by 
Charles  S.  Pennell  and  in  1862  it 
was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $9,000.  The  Pennell  heirs 
sold  the  place  to  the  Misses  Herrick 
of  Lewlston,  who  occupied  it  for  20 
years,  and  they  in  turn  disposed  of 
it   to   Mr.   McFadden   in    1902.. 


L^u/L5t(m,/  Me^,  ]    Jo-u,-r-Tva-L  . 


T^br-uL6tyi|    Ig,    nog 


LINDEN  VIEW  FARM,  THE  NEW  HOME  OF  HELEN  KELLER  AT  BRUNS- 
WICK, MAINE. 


N  ELLER'S 
MAINE  HOI 


Bit  of  History  Touching 
Estate  Bought  by  Fa- 
mous BliQd  Girl. 


BRUNSWICK,  Me.,  Feb.  6  (Special). 
— ^The  announcement  this  week  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy  and  Miss 
Helen  Keller  had  purcha.sed  the  Pen- 
nell  homestead  at  Pennf^llvilif  and  that 


they  intended  to  make  Brunswick 
their  permanent  Qiome  caused-  quite  a 
ripple  of  excitement  in  Brunswick  so- 
ciety and  already  plans  are  being  made 
for  some  of  the  social  events  which 
will  follow^  their  arrival  to  introduce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller  to 
-Brunswick  society. 

They  have  for  a  num'ber  of  years 
been  residents  of  Wrentham,  Mass., 
where  they  first  made  their  appearance 
as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Cham- 
berlain at  his  "Red  Farm"  home.  For 
several  years  Miss  Keller  spent  her  va- 
cations at  Red  Farm  and  later,  when 
her  teacher  was  married  to  Mr.  Macy, 
they  made  their  home  at  "Arden"  on 
East  street.  Here  Miss  Keller  spent 
many  happy  days  with  her  friends  and 
her  dogs  and  taking  care  of  her  gar- 
den and  roaming  in  the  broad  fields 
and  woods  about  the  estate.  Mr.  Macy 
took  an  interest  in  the  town,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  water  com- 
missioners, while  Mrs.  Macy  has  taken 
an  acTIve_partJn  the  women's  clubs  of 
the   town. 

For  several  years  the  progressof  Miss 
Keller's  work  has  been  increasing  and 
it  has  now  reached  such  an  extent  that 
she  is  planning  several  books  and  finds 
that  she  needs  leisure  and  seclusion. 
I  By  removing  farther  from  the  city, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy  will  be  able  to  de- 
vote a  larger  part  of  their  time  to  Miss 
Keller's  work  and  to  her  large  cor- 
respondence In  regard  to  her  work  for 
the  blind  and  deaf. 

One  of  the  books  that  Miss  Keller 
is  planning  is  about  the  blind  and  she 
hopes  to  write  another  book  on  nature 
study.  In  order  to  do  this  she  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  out  of  doors 
and  she  must  also  be  free  from  press- 
ing social  engagements.  Mi.ss  Keller 
has  already  published  three  books, 
"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  "Optimism, 
an  Essay,"  and  "The  World  I  Live  in." 
Her  work  for  the  blind  has  become  so 
great  that  her  home  has  almost  be- 
come an  information  bureau. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy  and  IVIiss  Keller 
plan  to  keep  up  their  Massachusetts 
home  until  they  are  firmly  settled  in 
Brunswick,  but  eventually  they  hope 
to  retire  to  their  beautiful  and  seclud- 
ed   estate    here. 

The  estate  purchased  contains  about 
10  acres,  a  large,  old-fashioned  house 
of  17  rooms  and  a  large  barn,  all  in  ex- 
cellent repair.  Mr.  Macy  has  decided 
to  make  a  number  of  improvements, 
which  he  hopes  to  have  completed  be- 
fore their  arrival  the  first  of  May.  The 
two  lacge  lower  front  rooms  in  the 
Jigouse  will  'be  fitted  up  as  the  studies 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keuer. 
The  house  was  built  about  1839  by 
Charles  8.  Pennell  for  his  own  occu- 
pancy. It  was  a  fine  structure  at  that 
time  ibut  has  several  times  been  thoroly 


repaired  and  remodelled.  In  1862  the 
house  was  repaired  and  enlarged  at  an 
expense  of  $9,000.  About  1880  the 
heirs  of  Mr.  Pennell  sold  the  estate  to 
the  Misses  Herrick  of  Lewlston,  who 
occupied  It  until  1902  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  William  F.  MePadden  of  this 
town,  who  owned  it  at  the  time  it  was 
purchased   by   Mr.   Macy. 

The  view  from  the  house  is  unsur- 
passed, besides  the  marine  view  there 
being-  a  charming  landscape  of  either 
side.  Acros  the  bay  in  Harpsweli  may 
be  seen  the  old  homestead  of  the  Rev. 
Elijah  Kellogg,  thaL  famous  writer  asf 
boys'  bool<s,  while  to  the  west  is  the 
large  summer  hotel  at  Simpson's 
Point.  On  every  side  are  great  shade 
trees  that  speak  eloquently  of  the  past. 
Pennellville  is  about  four  miles  from 
the  village  and  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  change  that  has  come  in  the  last 
half  century  from  the  time  when  hun- 
dreds of  shipyards  dotted  the  Maine 
coast,  to  the  present  time  when  most 
are  abandoned  and  the  houses,  former- 
ly occupied  by  ship  builders  and  sea 
captains,  have  been  transformed  into 
summer   homes. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
Capt.  William  Pennell,  a  ship  builder, 
came  to  Brunswick  and  settled  at  Pen- 
nellville, where  he  established  a  ship 
yard.  He  sold  to  his  brother,  Jacob 
Pennell,  who  in  turn  in  183  4  sold  to 
Jacob  Pennell,  jr.  Other  Pennells 
made  their  homes  around  the  ship 
yards  and  within  a  short  time  the  name  j 
Pennellville  was  given  to  that  section 
of  the  town.  During  the  war  of  1812 
Jacob  Pennell  built  a  full-rigged  ship 
of  200  tons  called  the  Charles,  but 
after  she  was  launched  her  owners, 
fearing  privateers,  were  unwilling  for 
the  ship  to  proceed  to  sea  and  for  sev- 
eral years  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
cove. 

After    the    war,    business    at   Pennell- 
ville  began   to   boom   and   in   all   nearly 
70    ships,    brigs,    barks    and    schooners 
were  built  in  the  yards  there.     Among ; 
the  finest  of  these  ships  were  the  Jas.  [ 
Pennell,    built   in    1848,   the   Tempest   in  I 
1849,   the  Redwood  in   1853,  the  United 
States  in  1854,  and  the  C.  S.  Pennell  in 
1855.     These   ships   were   sailed   mostly 
by  Brunswick  men,  among  them  being 
Capt.    William    Woodside,    Capt.    Alfred 
Merryman,    Capt.      Hudson     Merryman, 
Capt.    John    D.    Pennell.    Capt.    Samuel 
C.-  Pennell,    Capt.    Jacob    P.    Dunning, 
Capt.  A.  V.  Woodside,  Capt.  A.  K.  Mil- 
ler,   Capt.    James    Ross,    Capt.    John    D. 
Blanchard,  Capt.  William  S.  Given  and 
many    others,    whose    names    are    well- 
known   to   the   older  citizens  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  old  wharf  still  is  standing,  altho 
it  Is  in  bad  repair.  It  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  busiest  places  in  town, 
as  many  vessels  from  Boston  and  New 


Yoi'k  landed  there  with  large  cargoes 
'  and  in  return  took  box  sliooks  and 
staves  to  the  West  Indies.  Until  the 
time  the  raih'oad  was  put  thru  Bruns- 
wick this  was  the  principal  shipping 
point   of  the   town. 

-  The  estate  now  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller  slopes 
down  to  the  shore  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  CaisCo  Baj'  and  its 
355  islands.  Among  the  islands  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  are 
White's,  Birch,  Little  Birch,  Upper 
Goose,  Shelter,  Whaleboat,  Eagle,  the 
summer  home  of  Commodore  Peary, 
Crow  and  Scrag. 

No  more  beautiful  place  in  the  state 
could  be  found  as  a  home  for  its  new 
ownei's  and  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
Brunswick  people  that  matters  may  be 
made  so  pleasant  and  the  location  found 
so  charming  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy 
and  Miss  Keller  may  decide  at  once  to 
make   it   their  permanent   home. 


DEW  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF  CASCO  BAY  FROH  LINDEN  VIEW  FARM. 


Bosto-n.    B^oLc^^t 
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THE   WOKLD   I  LIVE  INr^     ^* 

"  My  hand  is  to  me  what  your  hearing 
and  sight  together  are  to  you,"  writes 
Helen  Keller  intjie  first  chapter  of  th's 
little  bookr'gnTmed  "  The   World  I  Live 

■  In,"  which  contains  the  essays  which  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Century  Magazine 

i  under  different  titles.  "In  a  large  meas- 
ure," continues  Miss  Keller,  "  we  travel 

'  the  same  highways,  read  the  same  books, 
speak  the  same  language,  yet  our  experi- 
ences are  different.  All  my  comings  and 
goings  turn  on  a  pivot.  It  is  the  hand  that 
binds  me  to  the  world  of  men  and  women. 
The  hand  is  the  feeler  with  which  I  reach 
through  isolation  and  darkness  every 
pleasure,  every  activity  that  my  fingers 
encounter.  With  the  dropping  of  a  little 
word  from  another's  hand  into  mine,  a 
slight  flutter  of  the  fingers,  began  the  in- 
telligence, the  joy,  the  fullness  of  my  life. 
Like  Job,  I  feel  as  if  a  hand  had  made  me, 
fashioned  me  together  round  about,  and 
molded  my  very  soul.  .  .  .  My  world  is 
built  of  toueh-sensations.devoidof  physical 
color  and  sound ;  but  without  color  and 
sound  it  breathes  and  throbs  with  life. 
Every  object  is  associated  in  my  mind 
with  tactual  qualities,  which,  combined  in 
countless  ways,  give  me  a  sense  of  power, 
of  beauty,  or  of  incongruity :  for  with  my 
hands  1  can  feel  the  comic  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  in  outward  appearance  of  things." 
How  Miss  Keller  receives  her  impressions 
of  other  people  is  delightfully  described 
in  the  chapters  on  the  "  hand*  of  others  "  I 
and  the  "power  of  touch."  *,|)f  Jtier  early 
jiignt,  and   in   Miss  Keller's  clear-cut  de- 

I  scription  one  learns  much  concerning  the 

I  world  of  the  blind  and  dumb.  Although, 
doubtless,  many  are  familiar  with  the 
essays  contained  in  this  little  volume,  yet 
the  book  is  especially  desirable.  Taken  to- 
gether these  (»-=>say8  furnish  one  with  a 
comp^ehensivf/view^pf  the  world  and  its 
people  as  known  by  othf*"  senses  than  those 
of  sight  and  hearing.      rV^w   York:    The 

I  Century  Co.    Price,  $l,3<j'  a    ^T 
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WILL  FIND  NEW  HOM 


Miss  Helen  Keller  With  Mr  and  Mrs  John  Macy 
Of  Wrentham  Leave  in  May. 


NEW    HOME    OF  MISS    HELEN    KELLER,    OVERLOOKING    CASCO 

BAY  IN  MAINE. 


WKENTHAM,  Feb  1— John  Macy  has 
purchased  a  fine  old  estate  at  Pennell- 
ville,  about  four  i';iles  from  Bruns\viiJ<, 
Me,  and  with  Mrs  Macy  and  Miss  Helen 
Keller  will  make  their  permanent  home 
iti  Maine,  leaving  Wrentham  about  the 
first  of  May. 

'Hhe  house  is  an  old-fashioned  New 
England  home,  contains  17  rooms  and 
was  formerly  owned  by  the  Pennell 
family,  who  were  noted  shipbuilders  of 
Casco  bay.  The  estate  consists  of  10 
acres  bordering  on  Casco  bay  with  ex- 
clusive tishing  rights.  A  spacious  bam 
Is  on  the  estate  and  the  house  and 
outbuildings  are  in  excellent  repair. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Macy,  with  Miss  Keller, 
will  leave  the  first  of  May  for  the  sum- 
mer and  if  they  find  the  place  is  suit- 
able will  remain  thore  all  the  year 
round,  and  will  probably  not  return 
here. 

For  sevei'al  years  the  progress  of 
Miss  Keller's  work  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  is  planning  several 
books  and  needs  leisure  and  seclusion. 
Living  naar  Boston  entailed  a  great 
many  social  engagements.  By  remov- 
ing into  the  country  farther  from  the 
city  Mr  and  Mrs  Macy  will  be  able  to 


devote  a  larger  part  of  their  time  to 
Miss  Kellei''s  work  and  to  her  large 
correspondence  In  regard  to  her  work 
tor  the  blind  and  deaf.  The  recent 
book  has  brought  out  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  lias  to  be  carefully  looked  after 
and  answered  as  soon   as  received. 

Miss  Keller  says  she  is  very  sorry 
to  leave  Wrentham  as  she  has  been 
happy  here  and  has  found  many  good 
friends. 

Miss  Keller  first  made  her  appearance 
here  in  company  with  her  teacher,  Mrs 
John  Macy,  as  the  guests  of  Mr  Joseph  j 
K.  Chamberlin  at  his  'Red  Farm"  home.  ! 
For  several  years  she  spent  her  vaca- 
tions at  Red  Farm  and  later,  when  her 
teacher  was  married  to  Mr  Macy,  came 
to  live  at   "Arden,"   her  East-st  home. 

Here  she  spent  many  happy  days  with 
her  friends  arid  her  dogs  and  taking- 
care  of  her  garden  and  roaming  in  tlie 
broad  fielrls  and  woods  aijout  the  esLate, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Macy  and  Miss  Keller  have 
taken  much  interest  in  tlie  social  life 
of  the  village.  Mr  Macy  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  water  commissioners 
and  Mrs  Macy  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  local  woman's  club,  the 
HoUv  club,  and  in  the  village  welfare 
society,  which  was  started  through 
their  efforts. 


HELEN  SELLER  TO  ' 
LEAVE  WRENTHi 
T 


Constant   Flow   of   Visitors - 

Seriously    Interferes 

With  Her  Work. 


PERMANENT  HOMl 

TO  BE  IN  MA4NE 


Is    Planning    Several    Books    and 
Makes  Move  to  Secure  Lei- 
sure and  Seclusion. 


Wrentham,  Feb.  1.— Mis  Helen  Keller, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  celebrity, 
must,  leave  this  town  to  escape  her 
friends.  The  proximity  of  her  present 
home  to  Boston  has  resulted  in  a.  con- 
stant flow  of  visitors  and  has  seriously 
interfered  with  what  she  Intended  to  be 
her  life's  work. 

John  A.  Macy,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Youth's  Companion,  who  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  town  for  nearly  five 
years>  has  purchased  a  fine  old  estate 
at  Pennellville,  about  five  miles  from 
Brunswick,  Me.,  and,  with  Mrs.  Macy, 
her  teacher,  who  was  Miss  Sullivan, 
Miss  Keller  will  make  her  permanent 
home  in  that  State.  They  will  leave 
Wrentham  about  May  1. 

For  several  years  the  progrress  of  Miss 
Keller's  work  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  's  planning  se/eral 
books,    and    in      i  '■■-r    to    do    them    she 


needs  leisure  and  ,>.:Clusion.    Living  near 
Boston  entailed  a  great  many  social  en- 
gagements,   but    by  removing   into    the 
j  country  further  from  the  city  Mr.  and 
I  Mrs.    Macy    will    be    able    to    devote    a 
j  larger  part  of  their  time  to  Miss  Kel- 
I  ler's  work  and  to  hor  large  volume  of 
j  correspondence,  which  is  brought  about ; 
I  by  Miss  Keller's  work  for  the  blind  and 
;  deaf.    Her  recent  book  has  brought  out 
'  an    extensive    correspondence    from    all 
over   Europe   and  South  America.     For 
several    years    she    has    been    in    close 
touch    with    Elizabeth,    Queen    of    Rou- 
mania,    and*'  with    the    Dowager    Queep 
of  Spain,  whose  handsome  bas-relief,  in 
a  gold  frame  with  the  crown  of  Spain 
surrounding,  has   occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  iier  drawing  rpom. 

IBostoru  "Reco-rci. 
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HElJlN  KELLER  TO  f^ 

MAKE  EER  HOME  IN  MAINE 

Wrentham,  Feb.  1.— Miss  Helen  Keller, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  celebrity,  must 
leave  this  town  to  escape  her  friends.  The 
proximity  of  her  present  home  to  Boston 
has  resulted  in  a  constant  flow  of  visitors 
and  has  .seriously  interfered  with  what  she 
Intended  to  be  her  life's  work. 

John  A.  Macy,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Youth's  Companion,  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  this  town  for  nearly  five  years, 
has  "purchased  a  fine  old  estate  at  Pcn- 
nellvllle,  about  five  miles  from  Brunswick, 
Me.,  and,  with  Mrs.  Macy,  her  teacher 
(who  was  Miss  Sullivan)  Miss  Keller  will 
make  her  permanent  home  In  that  State. 
They  wUJl  leaye  Wrentham  about  May  1. 


Bosto-)^  "Reoorcl  ■ 
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Wrentham  will  have  to  consider  itself 
quite  a  metropolis,  as  Mis.s  Helen  Keller 
and  her  friends,  J.  A.  Macy  and  his 
wife,  with  whom  she  lives,  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  town  and  flee  to  the  wilder- 
ness in  Pennellville,  Me.,  about  five  miles 
from  Brunswick,  so  that  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged  may  go  on  with- 
out  interruption   and    in   seclusion. 


TO  LIVE  IN  BRUNSWICK. 


Helen  Keller  Buys  the  Pennell  Home- 
stead at  Pennellville.       _».   | 

>^| 

A  large  farm  house  in  Brunswick, 
Me,  known  as  the  Pennell  home- 
stead, is  to  be  the  future  home  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  young  woman. 
Miss  Keller,  who  for  some  time  past 
has  lived  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Macy,  has,  joint- 
ly, with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy,  pur- 
chased the  estate  at  Brunswick,  and 
the  three  will  move  there  in  May 
next.  They  have  not  fully  decided 
whether  to  make  the  place  an  all  the- 
year  residence,  but  are  inclined  to  do 
so.  ..Miss  Keller  states  that  she  has 
found  that  she  needs  to  be  farther 
away  from  the  city  in  order  that  her 
work  for  the  blind  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  so  many  social  engage- 
ments. Mrs.  Macy,  then  Miss  Sul- 
livan, was  Miss  K  u  8r's  teacher  for 
many  years. 

Pennellville,  where  the  house  is 
which  the  Macys  and  Miss  Keller 
have  bought,  is  located  four  miles 
from  the  village  and  is  named  from 
Capt.  William  Pennell,  a  shipbuild- 
er, who  made  his  home  there  in  the 
17th  century.  He  sold  his  place  to 
his  brother,  Jacob  Pennell,  and  in 
1834  it  began  passing  down  into  the 
family.  The  place  was  famous  for 
shipbuilding  and  during  the  war  of 
1812  Jacob  Pennell  built  a  full- 
rigged  ship  of  200  tons.  After  it 
was  launched  the  owners  did  not 
send  for  it,  and  it  laid  at  the  old 
wharf  a  portion  of  which  still  stands. 
This  wharf  was  a  landing  place  for 
freight  until  the  railroad  was  built 
through  Brunswick  In  all  16  vessels 
were  built  in  Pennellville. 


'™*The  "residence  purchased ""^""""WrT 
Macy  is  somewhat  back  from  the 
shore,  but  it  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  bay.  It  is 
called  Linden  Grove  farm,  and  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Macy  from  Wil- 
liam M.  McFadden  of  Brunswick, 
who  owned  it  a  number  of  years. 
The  house  was  built  in  1839  by 
Charles  S.  Pennell  and  in  1862  it 
was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  an  ex- 
pense of  S9,000.  The  Pennell  heirs 
sold  the  place  to  .the  Misses  Herrick 
of  Lewiston,  who  occupied  it  for  20 
years,  and  they  in  turn  disposed  of 
it  to  Mr.  McFadden  in  1902.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  seashore  estates  and 
the  I'esidence  of  Elijah  Kellogg  can 
plainly  be  seen  from  it.  Mr.  Macy 
has  had  th  place  somewhat  improved 
and  renovated,  and  the  two  large 
front  rooms  will  be  converted  into 
studies,  one  for  Miss  Keller  and  the 
other  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy. „.. 

1 

HELEN  KELLER  TO  ^,,  i 

MAKE  HER  HOME  IN  IV^INE 

Wrentham,  Feb.  1.— Miss  Helen  Keller, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  celebrity,  must 
;  leave  this  town  to  escape  her  friends.  The 
i  proximity  of  her  present  home  to  Boston 
has  resulted  in  a  constant  flow  of  visitors 
and  has  seriously  interfered  with  what  she 
intended  to  be  her  life's  work. 

John  A.  Macy,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Youth's  Companion,  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  this  town  for  nearly  five  years, 
has  purcha.'^ed  a  fine  old  estate  at  Pen- 
nellviile.  about  five  miles  from  Brunswick, 
Me.,  and,  with  Mrs.  Macy,  her  teacher 
(who  was  Miss  Sullivan)  Miss  Keller  will 
make  her  permanent  home  in  that  State. 
They  wllJl  leave  Wrentham  about  May  1. 


MISS  HELEN    KELLBR^\  fM 

With  genuine  sorrow  and  regret  the 
people  of  Wrenthain  received  the  tid- 
ings that  Miss  Helen  Keller,  th&  won- 
derful blind  girl,  had  decided  to 
abandon  her  Wrentham  home  and 
retire  to  a  more  quiet  life  in  rural 
Maine. 

Becaaee  of  her  long  residence  in 
Wrentham  the  townspeople  have  come 
to  regard  Miss  Keller  as  one  of  them^ 
They  have  watched  with  pleasure  her  i 
progress  to  a  high  position  in  the! 
world,  despite  her  affliction  and : 
have  rejoiced  and  shared  in  her  manyj 
triumphs.  ■mm 

That  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  re- 
move to  Maine  causes  universal  sor- 
row, but  she  will  carry  with  her  the 
best  wishes  for  future  prosperity  of 
■'  -  ontire  populace  of  Wrentham. 

L ^ tr oL n.on,[ Pot. )    Rej^o rt; 
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HELEN    KELLER. 

It  is  announce3"tttat  Miss  Helen 
Keller  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Boston  to 
escape  the  attentions^ — ^friendly  and 
■well-intended  in  the  main,  no  doubt — 
of  those  attracted  to  her  home  by  her 
famous  triumph  over  her  triple  afflic- 
tion of  deafness,  blindness  and  inabil- 
ity to  .speak.  She  will  seek  the  com- 
paratively rural  retirement  of  a  small 
town  in  Maine,  where  she  will  have  a 
chance  to  "have  a  good  time  with  her 
mind,"  as  she  quaintly  expressed  it 
While  a  student  at  Radcliffe,  says  the 
Public  Ledger. 


r  Mary  Tw^'ain  said  tliat  the  two  most 
remarkaible    charactei's    of  the    nine- 
teenth   century    were    Napoleon    and 
Helen  Keller.    Certainly    the  greatest 
military  genius  the  world  has  known 
never  fought    and    prevailed  against 
odds  more  desperate  than  this  young 
'woman.    Her    writings    reveal    acute 
sensibilities,  not  dependent  on  the  out- 
ward organs  of     whose    use  she    has 
I  been  deprived,  and  a  rare  gift  of  style. 
Her  persistent  efforts  to  find  avenues 
of  employment  open  to    persons  simi- 
larly   handicapped    compel    admiring 
sympathy,  and  her  dauntless  spirit  is 
shown     in     her    partial     mastery    of 
speech  which  has  enabled  her  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature to  argue  the  cause  of  tbe  blind. 
The  example  of  Helen  Keller  is  in- 
spiriting to  those    who    are  prone  to 
complain  of  lack  of  advantage  and  op- 
portunity.    When  one  thinks  of  how 
the  whole    world  of  sound  and  sense 
is  absolutely  shut  out  from  her,  one 
Is  ashamed  to  complain  of  the  mi 
-ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  which  st 
infinitely  petty  by  comparison.    Aj 
so  often  the  case  with  people  cirev 
stanced  as  she  is,  her  temperamen 
sunny  and  serene  and  optimistic; 
is  full  of  fun.  and  is  more  likely  to  ( 
pense  than   to  require  sympathy, 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  "the  land  of 
pointed  firs"  she  may  find  more  abu 
ant  leisure,  and   unvexed   tranquil 
for  the  literary    labor    to    which 
heart  and  mind  are  given,  for  anyth 
she  writes  is  sure  to  be  a  gospel 
comfort  not  only  to  those  dwelling 
soundless,  speechless  darkness,  but 
those  who  are  free  from  physical  ait 
tlon. 


It  is  announced  that  Miss  Helen 
Keller  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Boston  to  escape  the  attentions  of 
those  attracted  to  her  home  by 
her  famous  triumph  over  her 
triple  affliction  of  deafness,  blind- 
ness and  inability  to  speak.  She 
will  seek  the  comparatively  rural 
retirement  of  a  small  town  in 
Maine,  where  she  will  have  a 
chance  to  "Have  a  good  time  with 
her  mind,"  as  she  quaintly  ex- 
pressed it  while  a  student  at  Rad- 
cliffe.  Mark  Twain  said  that  the 
two  most  remarkable  characters 
of  the  19th  century  were  Napoleon 
and  Helen  Keller.  Certainly  the 
greatest  military  genius  the  world 
has  known  never  fought  and  pre- 
vailed against  odds  more  desper- 
ate than  this  young  woman.  Her 
writings  reveal  acute  sensibilities, 
not  dependent  on  the  outward  or- 
gans of  whose  use  she  has  been 
deprived,  and  a  rare  gift  of  style. 


Her  persistent  efforts  to  find  ave- 
nues of  employment  open  to  per- 
sons similarly  handicapped  com- 
pel admiring  sympathy,  and  her 
dauntless  spirit  is  shown  in  her 
partial  mastery  of  speech  which 
has  enabled  her  to  appear  before 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to 
argue  the  cause  of  the  blind. 


JVew  \lor\l  i 
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The  Most  Interesting 

Mcmtal  on  the  Planet 


-  ,,  ..jeffw^lpnsuine  poppy  fields  of 
opiian,  and  forthwith  WTite  down  reams  of 
dreams,  and  still  produce  only  drivel;  the 
De  QuincyB  are  not  bom,  not  made  by 
opium.  So  one  might  be  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  like  Helen  Keller,  and  then  b« 
educattid  UMlh  special  care — all  this  might 
happen  to  one,  and  then  he  might  click 
oi^t  books  on  his  typewriter,  and  yet  write 
only  twaddle.  The  Helen  Kellers  are 
born,  not  made  by  any*  conjunction  of 
affliction  and  education. 

Helen  Keller  is  to  me  the  most  interest- 
ing being  on  the  planet,  a  young  woman 
shut  out  by  a  strange  destiny  from  the 
three  great  avenues  by  which  the  rest  of 
us  pass  to  knowledge — seeing,  hearing, 
speaking.  And  yet.  In  her  sunless,  sound- 
less, wordless  deeps  she  has  found  her 
way  to  extensive  knowledge,  noble  wi-s- 
dom  and  sweet  poetry;  and  she  communi- 
cates her  thoughts  with  a  style  that  vi- 
brates with  individuality  and  beauty. 
She  seems  more  thrlllingly  alive  to  the 
(World  of  sense  and  the  world  of  imagina- 
tion than  any  of  us  ordinary  dullards, 
with  all  our  .senses.  , 

Her  little  book,  "The  World  I  Live  In. 
is  literature.  Her  chapters  on  the  senses 
are  illuminating.  Here  are  extracts  that 
indicate  the  marvellous  mmd  of  tnis 
young  woman,  whom  Mr.  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder  calls  "a  scout  of  the  un- 
known:"' 

"Necessity  gives  to  the  eye  a  precious 
power  of  seeing,  and  in  the  same  way 
it  gives  a  precious  jjower  of  feeling  to 
the  whole  body.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  the  very  sub.<^tance  of  '?J\  "?,„{ 
were  so  many  eyes  looking  out  at  wiu 
upon  a  world  new  created  every  aay. 
The  silence  and  the  darkness  which 
are  said  to  shut  me  in  open  my  aooi 
most  hospitably  !«  .  t:«"»^>*=^i'^i^Si 
tlons  thai  distracl.  mturm  '*'^' f",?itv 
and  amuse..  With  '"V  three  tusty 
guides,  toucli,  smell  and  taste,  I  ^^^^ 
mai.y  e.xeur.slons  into  tlio  .1"?V^°VX 
of  experience  which  is  In  sight  of  tue 
city  of  li»?ht. 


"I  know  by  smell  the  kind  of  house 
we  enter.  I  have  recognized  an  old- 
fashioned  couLitry  house  because  it 
has  several  layers  of  odors,  left  by  a 
succession  of  families,  of  plants,  per- 
fumes and  draperies. 

"In  the  evening  quiet  there  are  fewer 
vibrations  than  in  the  daytime,  and 
then  I  rely  more  largely  upon  sniell. 
The  sulphuric  scent  of  a  match  tells 
me  that  the  lamps  are  being  lighted, 
liater,  I  note  the  wavering  trail  of 
odor  that  flits  about  and  disappears. 
It  is  the  curfew  signal;  the  lights  are 
out  for  the  night. 

"Out  of  doors  I  am  aware  by  smell 
and  touch  of  the  ground  we  tread  and 
the  places  we  pass.  Sometimes,  when 
there  is  no  wind,  the  odors  are  so 
grouped  that  I  know  the  character  of 
the  country,  and  can  place  a.  hayfield. 
a  country  store,  a  garden,  a  barn,  a 
grove  of  pines,'  a  farmhouse  witli  the 
windows  open." 
Tlie   Century  Co.,   N.   T.      .'jil.OO. 
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mibh  HELEN  KELLER  OF  MASS.  THE 


ATEST  EXPONENT  OF  KlNESTHESl 


J 


Thai  "kiliesthesia,  or  the  sense  that  a 
blind  person  has  when  he  is  able  to  tell  on 
approaching  an  object  its  shape  and  char- 
acter, should  be  and  coujd  be  developed  in 
every  one  was  the  point  made  by  Dr.  Geo. 
V.  N.  Dearborn  of  Tufts  college  to  the 
members  of  the  Boston  Educational  So- 
ciety. 

"We  no  longer  consider  that  man  only 
has  five  senses,  but  in  some  cases  we  con- 
sider him  to  possess  as  many  as  seven  or 
eight  more.  Sense  organs  have  been  dis- 
covered which  are  considerably  more  im- 
portant than  even  the  sense  of  sight  or 
smell.  It  is  to  this  class  of  organs  that 
the  sense  technically  known  as  kinesthe- 
sia belongs. 

'The  most  notable  living  example  of  one 
in  whom  this  sense  is  developed  to  a  great 
extent  is  Helen  Keller,  who  can  tell  an 
object,  although  she  cannot  either  hear  or 
see.  These  kinesthesia  organs,  which  rep- 
resent continual  movement  of  the  muscles 
in  the  body,  can  be  developed  as  Is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  other  organs  such  as  sight 
and  hearing  have  been  developed  during 
the  past'  few  centuries." 


^■■^■ 


"SSWESPlM^fHl    ff^lR^    SENSES 


Dr.  Dearborn  of  Tufts  Medical  School  Lec- 

-    %ures  on  "Kinesthesia" 
V^  


"The  Sensory  Mechanism  of  Efficiency" 
was  the  topic  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr. 
George  V.  N.  Dearborn  of  Tufts  Medical 
School  before  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Educational  Society  last  night  in  -which 
he  discussed  the  development  of  a  sixth 
sense  which  he  denominated  as  "kines- 
thesia." He  said,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, "We  no  longer  think  of  man  as 
possessing  only  five  senses,  but  often 
credit  him  with  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
others.  Sense  organs  have  been  found 
which  are  of  considerably  more  importance 
to  the  human  body  than  even  sight  or 
hearing.  It  is  to  this  class  that  the  sense 
of  kinesthesia,  as  it  is  technically  known, 
belongs.  It.  is  most  apparent  In  children 
who  have  been  blind  since  childhood,  and 
who  can  tell  -witlTOtft^^touching  aa„joWect 
what  its  form  and  nature  is.  The  most 
notable  illustration  is  In  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller,  who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
new  science  of  phychology  teaches  that,  con- 
trary to  the  old  opinion,  the  brain  does  not 
do  all  the  -work,  and  that  this  function  is 
distribi^ed  among  the  nerve  centres 
throughoHtthe  body." 


Itsteut' 


CITES    CASE    OF    HELEN    KELLER^ 

Rev.  James  E.  Freeman  Uses  H^^s  Jk 
Illustration  of  the  Hopefulness  of  Life 


Helen  Keller  was  used  as  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  hopefulness  by  Rev.  James 
E.  Freeman  in  his  last  noon  talk  at  St. 
Paul's  Church  today.  His  text  was  from 
Hebrews:  "For  the  law  made  nothing  per-' 
feet;  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope' 
did;  by  which  we  draw  nigh  unto  God." 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  it  was  a  long 
reach  from  the  stearn  exactness  of  the  law 
of  the  Decalogue  to  the  winsomeness  of 
the  Beatitudes.  One  sa>ys:  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal";  the  other  says:  "Blessed  are  the, 
pure  in  heart."  "Many  persons  seem  to' 
forget,"  he  said,  "that  for  all  of  us  there 
are  larger  results  to  be  attained,  there  is  a 
larger  horizon  before  us.  that  the  greatest; 
things  have  developed  out  of  a  realization 
of  wliat  each  of  us  might  be.  It  Is  not  soj 
much  what  I  have  as  what  I  may  do.  Wej 
need  today  more  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus', 
Christ,  more  of  a  spirit  of  optimism,  more' 
hopefulness.  Then  do  we  begin  to  realize 
ihe  great  possibilities  of  life." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Freeman 
cited  the  case  of  Helen  Keller  to  whom, 
as  he  put  it,  every  avenue  of  approach  had 
been  closed  until  she  felt  the  intel- 
ligent hand  of  a  consecrated  woman.  Out  ■ 
of  that  contact  her  world,  i^e  so  dark 
and  gloomy  became  a  verity,  le  Paradise. 
Now  all  day  long  she  sings  ^ler  song  of 
hope. 

In  conclusion,  he  affirmed  that  there  was 
nothing    like    the    gospel    of    hope    for    sin-  i 
sick   humanity,    and,    as    a    fitting   example, 
he  cited  the  case  of  the  woman  in  the  New  | 
Testament    story   of   whom    Christ   inquired  j 
who  were  her  a,ccusers.  When  she  answered 
"No   man  hath   condemned   me."    Clirist  re- 
plied that  neither  did  he.     And  he  forgave 
her  sins. 


THE  NEW  HOME 

OF  HELEN  KELLER, 


Linden  grove  farm,  the  beautiful  sea- 
shore residence  at  Pennellville,  Me,  re-' 
cently,  owned  bj'  William  F.  McFaddet;) 
of  Brunswick,  where  Helen  Keller  i$ 
to  make  her  home,  overlooks  Casco  bay- 
with  it.s  365  islands. 

It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  one  who  wishes 
to  retire  from  the  whirl  and  bustle  of 
the  city. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Ia*«:  century 
Capt  William  Pennell,  who  was  a  ship- 
builder, went  to  Pennellville  and  estab- 
lished the  shipyards,  which  later  made: 
the  little  settlement  famous.  Sevei-al 
fine  residences  were  built  by  his  asso- 
ciation. 

In  1839  Charles  S,  Pennell  erected  a 
house.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures of  the  locality  at  that  time.  In 
1862  he  had  it  enlarged  and  rebuilt  at  j 
an  .expense  of  $9000.  It  remained  in  the  j 
Pennell  family  until  about  18S0,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  -Misses  JierricK 
of  Lewiston,  who  occupied  it  until  1902, 
when  they  sold  it  to  William  F.  Mc- 
Fadden  of  Brunswick.  Mr  McB'adden 
occupied  it  for  some  time  as  his  home, 
but  of  late  years  has  only  lived  in  it 
summers.  He  thoroughly  repaired  it 
and  added  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  both  the  house  and  the  grounds.  By 
removing  a  few  trees  from  the  large  or- 
chard he  opened  a  view  of  the  bay  from 
the  piazza,  that  is  one  of  the  ino.st  de- 
lightful to  be  found  on  the  coast.  Be- 
side the  marine  view  the  landscape  on 
all  sides  is  exceptionally  fine  and  adds 
much  to  the  attractiveness;  of  the  place. 
The  house  is  situated  near  the  shore 
and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  ship- 
yard in  which  nearly  70  bark.?,  bri^s, 
schooners  and  shipy  wei-e  launched'  by  , 
the  Pennell  brothers.  The  old  wharf 
connected  with  the  yard  is  still  stand- 
ing, although  it  is  rapidly  falling  into 
decay. 

During  the  war  of  1612  Jacob  Pennell 
built  a  full  rigged  ship  of  200  tons, 
called  the  Charles.  After  she  was 
launched  the  owners,  were  unwrrrmg  to 
send  her  to  sea  for  fear  of  privateers 
and  for  several  years  she  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  cove.  ,. 


The  old  wharf  was  once  a  Dusy  place. 
Until  the  railroad  was  built  through; 
Brunswick  the  larger  part  of  the  freight 
was  transported  by  means  of  ships 
whipli  landed  there.  Cargoes  were 
brought  from  New  York  and  Boston  and  j 
in  return  cargoes  of  box  shooks  and  I 
staves  were  taken  for  the  West  Indies. 

Pennellville  is  located  four  miles 
from  Brunswick  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
making  up  between  Harpswell  and 
Mere  point. 


IBostoTu    He^T-5tLcL 
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PLEA  FOR  STATE'S  BLIND. 


Miss  Keller  Writes  Legislative  Com- 
mittee  in   Their  Behalf. 


A  further  hearing  was  given  to  the 
commission  for  the  blind  by  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means  this  morn- 
ing, upon  its  request  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  for  instruction  and  $25,000 
for  maintenance  of  the  workshops  and 
salesroom  in  charge  of  the  commission; 
also  upon  the  proposition  to  turn  over 
to  the  commission  the  $5000  heretofore 
allowed  the  Perkins  Institution  for  in- 
struction of  the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes.  To  this  latter  bill  there  was  op- 
position by  Representatives  Hodskins  of 
Springfield  and  Dickson  of  Pittsfield,  on 
the  part  of  certain  blind  persons  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  who  criticised 
the  work  of  the  commission. 

Chairman  James  P.  Munroe  of  Lex- 
ington of  the  commission  for  the 
blind.  Secretary  Walter  B.  Snow,  J. 
H.  A.  Matte  of  North  Adams  and 
.John  T.  Prince  of  West  Newton,  witli 
Deputy  Superintendent  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  explained  the  work  that  the 
commission  is  doing.  Mr.  Matte  read 
a  letter  from  Helen  Keller,  explaining 
why  she  resigned  from  the  commission. 

Another  letter  was  read  from  .John 
Koren  of  the  census  bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, which  stated  that  the  writer's 
work  required  him  to  keep  informed 
about  the  work  done  for  the  blind  in 
the  different  states,  and  that  he  de- 
sired to  say  that  in  its  work  for  the 
blind,  Massachusetts  sets  the  model' 
for  the   rest  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Monroe  explained  how  it  wa.s 
that  material  manufactured  by  the 
blind  had  piled  up  unsold  in  the  west- 
ern Massachu.setts  work.«hop,  saying 
that  it  was  due  to  the  prejudice  Uiat 
the  blind  could  not  perform  as  good 
work  as  the  average  meclianic  who 
had  his  sight.  It  would  take  a  little' 
time  for  the  commission  to  overcome! 
thi.<;    popular    mistake. 


Mrs.  Prince  favored  the  proposition  to 
turn  over  $5000  allowed  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution to  tile  commission  because  she 
believed  that  the  latter  could  make  the 
money  go  farther  and  effect  a  saving 
by  it.  Chairman  Kemp  of  the  commit- 
tee said  that  the  Perkins  Institution  de- 
sired to  get  rid  of  the  Instruction  of  the 
adult  blind,  and  would  be  willing  to  turn 
this  money  over  to  the  commission. 

Representative  Hodskins  of  Springfield 
strenuously  objected.  Representative 
Dickson  of  Pittsfield  also  opposed  the 
change  of  this  appropriation.  He  said 
that  it  was  never  a  wise  policy  to  trade 
horses  in  the  middle  of  a  stream.  The 
commission  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Dickson 
said,  had  been  "anything  but  a  howling 
success"  out  in  his  section  of  the  state, 
and  the  blind  whom  he  knew  in  Pitts- 
iield  were  far  from  satisfied  with  its 
operation. 

Miss  Helen  Keller's  letter  Is  in  part  as 
follows: 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  April  7,  1909. 
The    Hon.    Prank    D.    Kemp, 

My  dear  Sir — I  wish  I  could  appear  at 
tlie  hearing  before  the  ways  and  means 
committee  where  the  work  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  for  the  blind  Is 
to  be  considered.  Not  that  there  is  any 
need  of  urging  upon  the  Legislature  the 
importance  of  tliis  work,  or  any  occa- 
sicn  to  plead  tlie  cause  of  the  blind. 
But  I  should  like  to  say  how  proud 
I  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  to  congratulate  Massacliusetts 
through  you  on  having  the  services  of 
Huch  An  efficient,  intelligent  body  of 
men    and    women. 

"The '  only  reason  why  I  resigned 
from  the  commission  was  that  my 
friend,  the  manual  alphabet,  though 
a  very  faithful  servant,  Is  slow,  and 
'cannot  keep  up  during  a  long  spoken 
conference  with  a  rapid  interchange 
of  debate  and  discussion.  I  felt  that 
my  place  ouglit  to  be  filled  by  a  hear- 
ing person  who  would  not  delay  the 
sessions,  and  it  has  been  so  well  filled 
since  that  I  have  no  cause  to  regret 
my  resignation. 

"I  know  that  you  will  look  with 
the  eyes  of  practical  business  men 
upon  the  reports  of  the  commission 
which  have  just  been  published.  But, 
after  all,  the  real  services  of  the  com- 
mission cannot  be  recorded  in  figures. 
It  has  brought  help  and  comfort  not 
only  to  the  blind  of  this  state,  but  to 
the  blind  throughout  the  country. 
For  the  example  of  Massachusetts  Is 
moving  one  state  after  another  to 
appoint  commissions  similar  to  ours, 
so  that  upon  the  success  of  this  body 
of  v.'orkers  depends  Indirectly  the 
welllielng  of  all  the  sightless  of 
America. 

"In  a  little  while  T  am  going  to 
leave  Massachusetts  and  become  a 
daughter  of  her  daughter,  the  state 
of  Maine.  But  I  shall  continue  to  \fe 
a  near  neighbor  and  follow  with  keen 
interest  tlie  progress  of  the  commis- 
sion. With  high  esteem,  I  am  re- 
spoc,tfull.v  yours. 
I      (Si'grned)  iii';i-i';x   kiollBB.^- 


HELEN  KELLER'S  FAREWELL 

"Writes  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee         .^  i 

An     Eloquent     Plea    for     Sightless 

America 

./ 

Commission     for     the     Blind     Is 
Lauded 


Hearing   Also   on  the     Nurses    Registration 
Bill  ' 


}^,     There  was  a  discussion  before  the  .House 
Ways  and  Means   Committee   this   morning 
to  determine  if  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,   which- represents  a  new 
I. policy  in  the  treatment  of  the  blind  in  this 
■State,   should  be  given  $20,000  this  year,   or 
^merely  the   customary  $15,000  which   it   hats 
i  had  in   each   of   the    preceeding   two   years 
'for  the  maintenance  of  industries.     Profes- 
';  Eor    James    P.     Munroe,    chairman    of    the 
Commission,    explained   its   work,    and   told 
why   'manufactured    articles    were    held    for  j 
higher  prices  instead  of  letting  them  go  at 
the    low   market   rates.      He    said   that   tliej 
work  is  as  yet  in  a  somewhat  experimental 
stage,    though   the   policy   which    the   Com-j 
mission  is  likely  to  follow  in  the  future  is] 
pretty  well  understood.  ! 

'  The  total  asked  is  $20,000,  for  instruc-j 
tlon  and  $23,000  for  maintenance  of  work-! 
shops   a,nd    salesrooms.  i 

Though  Helen  Keller  is  not  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Comimisslon,  she  follows  its 
'  work  with  interest,  and  had  to  be  urged, 
Professor  Munroe  said,  to  stay  away  from 
this  hearing.  But  she  sent  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which  was 
read.     It  is  as  follows: 

Wrentham,   Mass.,  April  7,   1909. 
Hon.    Frank  D.    Kemp: 

My    Dear   Sir— I   wish    I    could    appear    at 
the    hearing    before   the   Ways    and    Means 
I  Committee  where  the   work  of   the   Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind  is  to  be 
lieaiiaidered.     Not  that  there  is  any  need  of 
urging  upon  the  Legislature  the  importance 
'  of  this  work,  or  any  occasion   to   plead  the 
cause   of   the   blind.      But    I    should    like    to 
say   how  proud  I   was  to  be  a   member   of  i 
■  the  Commission,  and  to  congratulate  Massa- 
.'  chusetts  through  you  on  having  tlie  services  | 


•of  such  ah  efficient,  intelligent  body  of  men 
and  women.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to 
see  for  myself  the  work  that  my  col- 
leagues were  doing.  The  experience  brought 
me  into  close  touch  with  the  hVnd  and 
with  the  elected  and  appointed  servants 
of  the  Commonwealth  who  watch  over  the 
welfare  of  the  sightless.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Commission  It  was  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  Legislature  understood  the  needs 
of  the  blind  so  well,  and  more  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  State  had  the  right  men 
and  women  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
What  a  pleasure  it  was  for  me  to  serve 
with  such  a  Commission  in  such  a  Common- 
wealth! The  only  reason  wliy  I  resigned 
from  the  Commission  was.  that  my  friend, 
the  manual  alphabet,  though  a  very  faith- 
ful servant,  is  slow,  and  cannot  keep  up 
during  a  long  spoken  conference  with  a 
rapid  interchange  of  debate  and  discussion. 
I  felt  tl'at  my  place  ought  .to  be  filled  by 
a  hearing  person  who  would  not  delay  the 
sessions  and  consultations,  and  it  has  been 
so  well  filled  since  that  I  have  no  cause  to 
regret  my  resignation. 

I  know  that  you  will  look  with  the  eyes  • 
of  practical  business  men  upon  the  reports 
of  the  Commission'  which  have  just  been 
publi.9hed.  But,  after  all.  the  real  services 
of  the  Commission  cannot  be  recorded  In 
figures.  It  has  brought  help  and  comfort 
not  only  to  the  blind  of  this  State,  but  to 
the  blind  throughout  the  country.  For  the 
example  of  Massachusetts  is  moving  one 
State  after  another  to  appoint  commissions 
similar  to  ours^  so  that  upon  the  succes.s 
of  this  body  of  workers  depends  indirectly 
the  wcllbelng  of  all  the  sightless  of  Amer- 
ica. Much  of  the  work  which  the  Commis- 
sion records  as  most  important  Is  com- 
paratively new,  and  for  many  years  we 
must  be  content  to  regard  it  a,s  experl-' 
mental.  "We  are  laying  foundations  which 
the  tables  in  the  reports  cannot  measure — 
foundations  which  twenty  or  fifty  years' 
continuous  building  must  complete  before 
'their  solidity  becomes  apparent.  Then  the 
best  results  will  be  Invisible,  happily  invisi- 
ble. We  are  trying  to  diminish  the  num- 
toer  of  the  blind.  We  are  trying  to  make 
their  wants  and  capabilities  so  well  known 
;o  the  public  that  in  time  no  special  coni- 
■nisslon  will  be  necessary.  There  is  no  tell- 
ng  how  much  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  few  years — how  many  cases  of 
penury  and  want  and  crime  the  Commis- 
sion may  have  prevented  by  timely  aid, 
how  many  seeing  eyes  may  be  In  existence 
that  would  have  been  blinded  but  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Commission  to  spread  in- 
formation, and  impress  upon  the  people  the 
need  of  safeguarding  eyesight.  Preven- 
tions cannot  be  calculated,  u.<=:efulness  to 
society  cannot  be  tabulated,  happiness  can- 
not he  computed.  "We  ca.n  only  labor  and 
hope  and  persevere,  gladdened  now  and 
again  by  an  indication  that  our  dream 
is   becoming   a   reality. 

In  a  little  while  I  am  gomg  to  leave 
Massachusetts  and  become  a  daughter  of 
her  daugliter,  the  State  of  Maine.  But  I 
shall  continue  to  be  a  near  neighbor  and 
follow  with  keen  interest  the  progress  of 
the  Commission.  May  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  sav  farewell  to  you  and  the 
Legislature  vvho  have  listened  so  gener- 
ously to  me  and  my  blind  rellow.s?  I  thank 
the  Commonwealth  from  my  hea.rt  for  what 
it  has  done  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  Its 
sightless    citizens. 

With  high  esteem,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Helen   Keller. 
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HELEN  KELLER 
JXPLAINS 

Why  She  Left  Blind 
Commission. 


Felt  That  Hearing  Person 
Should  Fill  lier  Place. 


Her  Letters  Read  at  State 
House  Hearing. 


At  the  state  house  a  further  hearing 
was  given  to  the  commission  for  tlie 
blind  by  tlie  committee  on  ways  and 
means  this  morning  upon  its  request  for 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000  foi-  instruc- 
tion and  $25,000  fo'r  maintenance  of  the 
workshops  and  salesroom  in  charge  of 


On, the  ne¥t"questtW' Which  was  whether 
the  $5000  annual  appropriation  for  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  teaching  adult  blind  per- 
sons in  their   homes  should  be   placed  with 
the   Commission   instead   of   with   the   Insti- 
tution,   the    Commisison    takes    no    decide:! 
stand.     Chairman  Munroe  and  Mrs.  John  T. 
Prince   addressed  the  committee   to   the   ef- 
fect, however,  that  they  thought  the  money  ,' 
could    be    applied    to    better    advantage    by 
the  Commission  than  by  the  Institution  and 
would  avoid  much  duplication.     But  Repre- 
sentatives    Hodskins     of     Springfield     and  ! 
Dickson  of  Pittsfield  opposed  this  change  on 
the  ground  that  the  Commission's  policy  is 
uncertain  and  changing  and  has  been  criti- 
cised   considerably    in    the    western    part   of  , 
the    State.      It    was    better,    therefore,    they 
thought,  to  let  the  Perkins  Institution  con-   j 
t'inue  to   supervise  the   instruction   o|   adult  J 
blind    persons,    especially  .  as    the    teachers   '' 
would   have   to    come    from    that  institution  J 
[^anyway.  1 
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Ithe   commission,  also  upon  the  proposi-  ; 
tion  to  turn  over  to  the  commission  the 
$5000  heretofore  allowed  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution   for    instruction    of    the    adult 
blind  in  their  homes. 

To  this  latter  bill  there  was  opposi- 
tion by  Representatives  Hodskins  of 
Springfield  and  Dickson  of  Pittsfleld  on 
uhe  part  of  certain  blind  persons  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  who  tritlcised 
the  work  of  the  commission. 

Chairman  James  P.  Munroe  of  Lex- 
ington of  the  commission  for  the  blind. 
Sec  Walter  B.  Snow,  J.  H.  A.  Matte 
j{  North  Adams  and  Mrs  John  T.  Prince 
Df  West  Newton,  with  Deputy  Supt 
Zlharles  W.  Holmes,  explained  the  work 
;hat  th6  commission  is  doing.  Mr  Matte 
read  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
chairman  Kemp  from  Helen  Keller,  ex- 
plaining why  she  resigned  from  the 
commission: 
'Hem  Frank  D.  Kemp: 

"Aly  Dear  Sir— 1  wish  I  could  appear 
it  the  hearing  before  the  ways  and 
neans  committee  where  the  work  of 
;he  Massachusetts  commission  for  tlie 
blind  is  to  be  considered.  Not  that 
there  Is  any  need  of  urging  upon  the 
legislature  the  importance  of  this  work, 
or  any  occasion  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  blind.  But  1  should  like  to  say 
how  proud  1  was  to  be  a  member  of 
the  commission,  and  to  congratulate 
Massachusetts,  througli  you,  on  ha\ing 
the  services  of  sucli  an  eftlcient.  Intel- 
ligent body  of  men  and  women,  it  was 
a  great  privilege  to  see  for  myself  tlie 
work  that  my  colleagues  weve  doing. 
The  experience  brought  me  into  close 
touch  wltli  the  blind  and  with  the 
elected  and  appointed  servants  of  tlae 
commonwealth  who  watch  over  the  wel- 
fare of  the  siglitless. 

in  the  caiiy  days  of  the  cominis.sioii 
it  wa>-  gratifying  to  find  thai  the  leg- 
islatuie  understood  the  needs  of  the 
blind  so  Meil,  and  more  gratifying  to 
Kno\\  ihat  the  .state  had  the  right  men 
and  women  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
What  fi  plea.sure  it  was  for  me  to 
•serve  with  .'uch  a  commission  in  suoh 
a  oommonwoalth! 

"The  only  reason  why  1  resigned  from 
the  commiiislon  was  that  my  friend,  the 
manual  alphabet,  though  a  very  faith- 
ful servant,  is  slow,  and  canot  keep 
up  during  a  long  spoken  conference 
with  a  rapid  Interchange  of  debate  and 
discussion.  I  felt  that  my  place  ought 
to  be  filled  by  a  hearing  person,  who 
could  not  delay  the  sessions  and  con- 
sultations, and  It  has  been  so  well 
filled  since  that  I  have  no  cause  to  re- 
giet  my  resignation. 

"I  know  that  you  wil  look  with  the 
eyes  of  practical  business  men  upon  the 
reports  of  the  commission  which  have 
just  been  published.  But  after  all,  the 
real  services  of  the  commission  cannot 
be  recorded  in  figures.  It  has  Virought 
help  and  comfort  not  only  to  the  blind 
of  this  state,  hut  to  the  blind  through- 
out the  country.  For  the  example  of 
Massachusetts  is  moving  one  state  after 
another  to  appoint  commissions  similar 
t  ours,  80  tliat  upon  the  success  of  this 
body  of  workers  depends  indirectly  the 
well-being  of  all  the  sightless  of  Amer- 
ica. 

"Much  of  the  work  which  the  coni- 
misslon  records  as  most  inmortant  is 
conn^aratlvely  new,  and  for  many  years 


We  must  be  ceiiteht  to  regard  it  as  ex- 
Jjerimental.  We  are  laying  foundations 
■Which  the  tables  in  the  reaorts  can- 
not measure— foundations  which  20  or 
50  years'  continuous  building  must 
complete  before  their  solidity  becomes 
apparent.  Then  the  best  results  will 
be   invisible,    happily   invisible. 

We  are  trving  to  diminish  the  nura- 1 
ber  of  the  blind.  We  are  trying  to  make  j 
their    wants    and    capabilities    so    well 
known    to    the   public    that    in   time  no 
special    commission    will    be    necessary.  • 
There  is  no  telling  how  much  has  bee;i 
accomplished  during  the  past  few  years 
—how  many  cases  of  penui-y  and  want 
and    crime    the    commission    may    have 
prevented    by    timeb'    aid,    how    many  j 
seeing    ej'es    may   be    in   existence   thta  | 
would    have   been    blinded    but    for   the  i 
efforts  of  the  commission  to  spread  in- 
formation, and  impress  upon  the  peopla  ' 
the  need  of  safeguarding  eyesight.  Pre- 
vention cennot  be  calculated,   usefulness 
to    society    C8,nnot   be   tabulated,    happi- 
nes.s  cannot  be  comptited.    We  can  only 
labor    and    hope    and    persevere,     glad-  i 
dened   now   anTi   again    by  an  indicatio.i 
that  our  dream  is  becoming  a  reality. 

"In  a  little  while  I  am  going  to  leave 
Massachusetts   and   become   a   daughter  ' 
of   her    daughter,    the    state    of   Maine,  j 
But  I  shall  continue  to  be  a  near  neigh-  j 
bor   and   follow    with    keen   interest   the 
progress    of    the    oommiesion.      May    I 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  farewell  to 
you     and     the     legislature,     who     have 
listened    so    generously    to    me    and   my 
blind    fellows?      I    thank    the    common- 
wealth  from  my  heart  for  what  it  has 
done  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  its  sight- 
less   citizens. 
"With  higli  esteem,   I  am, 

"Respectfully  your, 

"Helen  Keller." 

Another  letter  was  read  from  John 
Koren  of  the  census  bureau  at  Wash- 
ington which  stated  that  the  writer's 
work  requires  him  to  keep  informed 
about  the  work  done  for  the  blind  in 
the  different  states,  and  that  he  desired 
to  say  that  in  its  work  for  the  blind 
Massachusetts  sets  the  model  for  the 
rest  of  trie  country. 

Dr  Monroe  explained  how  it  was  that 
material  manufactured  by  the  blind  had 
piled  up  unsold  in  the  western  Massa- 
chusetts workshop,  saying  that  it  was 
due  to  the  prejudice  that  the  blind 
could  not  perform  as  good  work  as  the 
average  mechanic  who  has  his  sight. 
It  would  take  a  little  time  for  the  com- 
mission to  overcome  this  popular  mis- 
take. \ 

Mrs  Prince  favored  the  proposition  to 
turn  "over  $5000  allowed  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution to  the  commission,  because  she 
believed  that  the  latter  could  make  the 
money  go  farther  and  effect  a  saving  by 
it.  Chairman  Kemp  of  the  committee 
said  the  Perkins  institution  desired  to 
get  rid  of  the  Instruction  of  the  adult 
Min^^nd  would  he  very  willing  to  turn 
W!WR©#«*'*i»**t**fer  the  commission. 

l-iepresentative  Hodskins  of  Spring- 
field strenuously  objected.  He  said  that 
he  represented  John  H.  Marble  and 
other  blRnd  persons  in  Springfield,  who 
'''#iS*«  Apposed  to  any  such  transfer.  H6 
said  that  one  blind  man  whom  he  knew 
had  come  back  from  Cam.bridge  and 
said  that  all  he  did  was  to  provide  "a 
jackass   power   to  a    loom." 

Reepresentatlve  Dickson  of  Plttsfield 
also  opposed  the  change  of  this  ap- 
propriation. He  said  that  it  was  never 
a  wise  policy  to  trade  horses  in  the 
middle  of  a  stream. 
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HELEN  KELLER  IN 
PLEA  FOB  BLi 


MuK"^ 


\ 


THANKS  STATE  FOR 
AID  TO  SIGHTLESS 


Blind  Girl  Lauds  Work  of  Com- 
mission, of  Which  »She  Was 
Formerly  a  Member. 


Helen  Keller,  although  she  was  unV' 
able  to  be  present  when  the  question  of 
increasing  the  customary  $15,000,  which 
the  Massachusetts  Commiesion  for  th« 
Blind  is  allowed,  to  $20,000,  came  up 
before  the  ways  and  means  committee 
yesterday  morning,  was  not  to  be  de- 
nied the  opportunity  of  making  an 
eloquent  plea  for  sightless  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Miss  Keller  is  a  former  member  of 
the  commission  and  had  to  be  urged 
to  stay  away,  as  It  was  not  felt  she 
should  he   subjected   to   the  excitement. 

I  She  sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the   committee,   however,    In   which   she 

I  lauded  the  work  being  done  by  the 
commission  and  asked  that  the  fullest 
consideration    be   given  its  report. 

The  closing  lines  of  the  letter  prac- 
tically constitute  the  noted  blind  glrl'B 
farewell  to  the  commission  and  the 
State,  as  she  is  soon  to  take  up  her 
residence  in  Maine.  "I  thank  the  Com- 
monwealth from  my  heart  for  what  It 
has  done  to  lighten  the  burden  of  its 
sightless  citizens,"   she  closes. 

Professor  James  P.  Munroe,  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  explained  ita 
work  to  the  ways  and  means  commit-' 
tee  and  said  thet  the  work  is  still  in 
Thf  experimental  stage,  although  the, 
policy  the  commission  Is  to  follow  is 
well  mapped  out.  The  total  asked  for 
Is  $20,000,  and  $25,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  workshops  and  salesrooms. 
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PLEA  FOR  STATE'S  BLIND. 

Miss  Keller  Writes  Legislative  Com- 
I  mittee   in  Their   Behalf,  ^.,,  4 

pl^' further    hearing    was    given    to    the; 

i'^Siti mission    for    the    blind    by    the    com- 
mittee   on   ways   and   means    tWs  mom- 1 
ing,    upon    its   request  for  an   appropria-  ! 

ition  of  $20,000  for  instruction  and  ?25,000 
for  maintenance  of  tlie  workshops  and 
salesroom  in  charge  of  the  coniniission; 
also  upon  the  proposition  to  turn  over 
to  the  commission  the  $5000  heretofore 
allowed  the  Perkins  Institution  for  in- 
struction of  the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes.  To  this  latter  bill  there  was  op- 
position by  Representatives  Hodskins  of 
Springfield  and  Dickson  of  Pittsfield,  on 
the  part  of  certain  blind  persons  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  who  criticised 
the  work  of  the  commission. 

Chairman  James  P.  Munroe  of  Lex- 
ington of  the  commission  for  the 
blind.  Secretary  Walter  B.  Snow,  J. 
H.  A.  Matte  of  North  Adams  and 
John  T.  Prince  of  West  Newton,  with 
Deputy  Superintenden":  Charles  W'. 
Holmes,  explained  the  work  that  the 
commission  is  doing.  Mr.  Matte  read 
a  letter  from  Helen  Keller,  explaining 
why  she  resigned  from  the  commission. 
Miss  Helen  Keller's  letter  Is  in  part  as 
follows: 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  April  7,  1909. 

„The    Hon.    Frank    D.    Kemp, 

My  dear  Sii-— I  wish  I  could  appear  at 
tlie  hearing  before  the  ways  and  means 
committee  where  the  work  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  for  the  blind  is 
to  be  considered. 

The  only  reason  why  I  resigned 
from  the  commission  was  that  my 
friend,  the  manual  alphabet,  though 
a  very  faithful  servant,  is  slow,  and 
cannot  keep  up  during-  a  long  spoken 
conference  with  a  rapid  interchange 
of  debate  and  discussion. 

I  know  that  you  will  look  with 
the  eyes  of  practical  business  men 
upon  the  reports  of  the  commission 
which  have  just  been  published.  But, 
after  all,  the  real  services  of  the  com-' 
mission  cannot  be  recorded  in  figures. 
It  has  brought  help  and  comfort  not 
only  to  the  blind  of  this  state,  but  tol 
the  blind  throughout  the  country. 
With  high  esteem,  I  am  respectfully 
yours,  ., 

(Sig*«i4)  HELEN  KELLER. 


IRostou  Post  - 


TO  AID  BLIND 

^\ 

i  Jliss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind 
Igirl,  whose  Tsork  upon  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  has  attracted  at- 
tention all  over  the  country,  sent  to  *he 
Leg:islature  yesterday  her  letter  of  fare-' 
well.  Slie  has  resigned  and  will  in  the 
future    live    in    Maine. 

i  The  letter  was  read  yesterday  before 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means  dur- 
ing a  session  upon  appropriations  for  the 
blind.  The  letter  from  Miss, Keller  says 
in   part: 

"I  wish  I  could  appear  at  the  hearing 
before  the  ways  and  means  committee, 
where  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind  is  to  be  con-i 
sldered.  Xot  that  there  is  any  need  of 
urging  upon  the  I.iegislature  the  impor- 
tance of  this  work,  or  any  occasion  to 
-plead  the  cause  of  the  blind.  .  But  I 
'should  like  to  say  how  proud  I  was  to 
be  a  member  of  the  commission,  and  to 
congratulate  Massachusetts  through  you 
on  having  the  services  of  such  an  effi- 
cient, intelligent  body  of  men  and  wom- 
en. It  was  a  great  privilege  to  see  for 
myself  the  work  that  my  colleagues  were 
doing. 

"Tlie  experi-^nce  brought  me  into  close 
touch  with  the  blind  and  with  the  elect- 
ed and  appointed  servants  of  the  Com- 
jmonwealth,  who  watch  over  the  welfare 
of  the  sightless.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  cominission  it  was  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  Legislature  unJer.stood  the  needs 
;0f  the  blind  so  well,  and  more  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  State  had  the  righl 
men  and  women  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

"We  are  trying  to  diminish  the  numbei 
of  the  blind.  We  are  trying  to  mak> 
their  wants  and  capabilities  so  well 
known  to  the  public  that  in  time  no  spe- 
cial commission  will  be  necessary.  There 
Is  no  telling  how  nmch  has  been  ac- 
complished during  the  past  few  years- 
how  many  cases  of  penury  and  want  and 
crime  the  commission  have  prevented  by 
timely  aid;  how  many  seeing  eyes  may  h'.^ 
in  existence  that  would  have  beer, 
blinded  but  for  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mission to  spread  information,  and  im- 
press upon  the  people  the  need  of  safe- 
guardir.g  eyesight.  Preventions  cannot 
be^  calculated,  usefulness  to  society  can- 
not be  tabulated,  happiness  cannot  be 
computed.     AVe  can   only  labor  and   hope 


'and  persf \-ere,  glarldened  now  and  agafn 
by  an  indication  that  our  dream  is  be- 
coniins'    a   reality. 

"In  a,  littlo  while  I  am  going  to  leave; 
Massachusetts  and  become  a  daughter  of, 
her  daughter— the  State  of  Maine.  But; 
I  shall  continue  to  be  a  near-neighbor 
and  follow  with  keen  interest  the  pro-' 
gress  of  the  commission.  May  I  talte  thisi 
opportunity  to  say  farewell  to  you  and| 
the  Legislature  who  have  listened  so: 
generousljr  to  me  and  my  blind  fellows? 
i  thank  the  Commonwealth  from  my 
heart  for  what  it  has  done  to  lighten  the 
Jrirdens    of    i;s    sightless    citizens." 
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MEN  KELLER 
URGES  MONEY 
TO  AID  BUND 

In  Farewell  Letter  to  Leg- ! 

islature  She  Tells   of    \ 

Good  Work  Done,     m 


PRAISES  COMMISSION. 


A  letter  from  Helen  Keller  mai-ked  a'; 
funther  heai-ing  given  to  the  commission  ! 
for  the  blind  by  the  corhmittee  on  ways' 
and    means    today.      The    hearing    was 
upon  Its  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000    for    instruction    and     $26,000    tor  j 
maintenance  of  the  workshop®  Em<l  sales- 
room in  charge  of  the  commission,  also  I 
upon  the  proposition  to  turn  over  to  the! 
commission  the  $6000  heretofore  allowed 
the   Perkins   Instlttulon   for   Instr.uctlon 
of  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes. 

To  this  lattter  bill  there  was  opposi- 
tion by  Representatives  Hodskins  of 
Sprlngfteld  and  Dickson  of  Plttsfleld  on 
the  part  of  certain  blind  persons  In  the 
western  part  of  the  state  who  criticised 
the  work  of  the  commission. 


Chairman  James  P.  Munroe  of  L.exlngr- 
ton,  of  the  commission  for  the  blind, 
Secretary  "Walter.  B.  Snow,  J.  H.  A. 
Matte  of  No i-th  Adams  and  Mrs.  John 
T.  Prince  of  West  Ne-wton,  with  Deputy 
Superintendent  Charles  V/|,  Holmes,  ex- 
plained the  -work'that  the  commission  Is 
doing:.  Mr.  Matte  read  the  letter  from 
Helen  Keler  explaining  why  she  re- 
signed from  the  commission.    She  said: 

Helen  Keller's  Letter. 

"The  only  reason  why  I  resigned 
from  the  commission  was  that  my 
friend,  the  nmnual  alphabet,  though  a 
very  faithful  servant,  is  slow,  and  can- 
not keep  up  during  a  long-spoken  con- 
ference with  a  rapidi  Interchange  of 
debate  and  discussion.  I  felt  tliat  my 
place  ought  to  be  filled  by  a  hearing 
person  iwiho  would  not  delay  th©  ses- 
sions and  consultations,  and  it  has 
been  so  well  filled  since  that  I  have  no 
cause  to  regret   my  resignation. 

"I  know  that  you  will  look  with  the 
eyes  of  practical  business  men  upon 
the  reports  of  the  commission  which 
have  Just  been  publl'she<i.  But  after 
all,  the  real  services  of  the  commis- 
sion cannot  be  recorded  in  figures,  for 
the  example  of  Massifichusetts  Is  mov- 
ing one  state  after  another  to  appoint 
commissions  similar  to  ours,  so  that 
upon  the  success  of  this  body  of  work- 
ers depends  indii^otly  the  well-being 
of  all  the  sightless  of  America." 

About  to  Leave  State. 

"In  a  little  while  I  am  'going  to  leave 
Massachusetts  and  become  a  daughter 
of  her  daughter,  the  state  of  Maine. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
farewell  to  you  and  tlie  Legislature 
who  have  listened  so  generously  to  me 
and  my  blind  fellows?  I  thank  the 
commonwealth  from  my  h«art  for  what 
It  Jia3  done  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
iltB  sightless    citizens."    Hearing  closed. 


A  LETTER  OF  J^ELEJ^   KlfttEwk 

Helen  Keller,  deaf>«d.umb  and  blind, 
but  endowed  with  a  remarkaTjRi  ""flTlTl'W'i 
which  has  been  admirably  disciplined 
has  written  nothing  which  morel 
clearly  exhibits  her  trained  in-j 
telligence,  mastery  of  language! 
and  scope  of  thought  thanj 
the  letter  she  sent  recently  to  the 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com-j 
mittee  of  Massachusetts  legislature  as 
to  the  work  of  the  commission  for  the 
blind,  of  which  she  has  been  a  mem- 
ber, and  from  which  she  resigned. 
Her  reason  for  that  resignation  is' 
mentioned  in  the  letter,  as  will  ap- 
pear later.  We  propose  to  quote  a 
few  passages  from  this  remarkable  i 
document  which  will  at  least  illus-' 
trate  the  high  plane  on  which  it  i?; 
conceived,  the  breadth  of  her  concep- 
tion and  the  mastery  of  expression.; 
First    for    the    opening: 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  wish  I  could  appear  at 
the  hearing  before  the  ways  and  means 
committee  where  the  work  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  the  blind  is  to  be 
considered.  Not  that  there  is  any  need  of 
urging  upon  the  legislature  the  importance 
of  this  work,  or  any  occasion  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  blind.  But  I  should  like  to 
say  how  proud  I  was  to  be  a  member  of 
the  commission,  and  to  congratulate  Mas- 
sachusetts through  you  on  having  the  ser- 
vices of  such  an  efficient,  intelligent  body 
of  men  and  women. 

Then  take  the  words  as  to  her 
resignation  from  the  commission,  al- 
ready  mentioned: 

The  only  reason  why  I  resigned  from  I 
the  commission  was  that  my  friend,  the 
manual  alphabet,  though  a  very  faitli-i 
ful  servant,  is  slow,  and  cannot  keep  up 
during  a  long  spoken  conference  with  a 
rapid  interchange  of  debate  and  discus-] 
sion.  I  felt  that  my  place  ought  to  be| 
filled  by  a  hearing  person  who  would  not 
delay  the  sessions  and  consultations,  and 
it  has  been  so  well  filled  since  that  I  havei 
no  cause  to  regret  my  resignation. 

Each  of  these  two  extracts  is  ad-, 
mirable  in  its  kind,  the  first  ju^t  suffl-l 
ciently  formal  and  courteous,  the  sec- 
ond making  in  a  few  lines  and  with 
a  sure  touch  an  explanation  and  an 
argument  that  ver^y  few  could  express 
so  simply  and  clearly  in  so  few  words. 


The  larg-e  view  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  is  illustrated  in  a  pas- 
sage : 

Much  of  the  work  which  the  commis- 
sion records  as  most  important  Is  com- 
paratively new,  and  for  many  years  we 
I  must  be  content  to  regard  it  as  experi- 
mental. We  are  laying  foundations  which 
\  the  tables  in  the  reports  cannot  measure 
I  —foundations  which  twenty  or  fifty 
1  years'  continuous  building  must  complete 
\before  their  solidity  becomes  apparent. 
Then  the  best  results  will  be  invisible, 
happily  invisible.  We  are  trying  to  di- 
minisli  the  number  of  the  blind.  We  are 
trying  to  make  their  wants  and  capabili- 
'  ties  so  well  known  to  the  public  that  in 
time  no  special  commission  will  be  neces- 
sary. There  is  no  telling  how  much  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  few 
years— how  many  cases  of  penin-y  and 
want  and  crime  the  commission  may  have 
prevented  by  timely  aid,  how  many  see- 
ing eyes  may  be  in  existence  that  would 
have  been  blinded  but  for  the  efforts  of 
the  commission  to  spread  information,  and 
impress  upon  the  people  the  need  of  safe- 
guarding eyesight.  Preventions  cannot  be 
calculated,  usefulness  to  society  cannot  be 
tabulated,  happiness  cannot  be  com- 
puted. ' 

That  conception  of  the  most  import-  I 
ant  results  being  invisible  and  the  ex- 
planation of  why  this  must  be  so  is 
the  strongest  passage  in  a  remarkable 
letter.  Lucidity  is  the  first  character- 
istic of  what  Miss  Keller  has  written, 
and  this  in  itself  is  an  achievement 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  other 
qualities  speak  also   for  themselves. 

And  it  is  to  be  '  remembered  that 
Miss  Keller  is  only  in  her  twenty- 
ninth  year.  She  was  born  in  18 SO.  A 
century  ago  she  would  have  known 
nothing  of  the  world,  accomplished 
nothing.  Now  she  has  a  mental  train- 
ing remarkable  in  any  one  of  her  age. 
She  was  graduated  from  Radcliffe  col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1904.  She  has 
written  many  articles  for  periodicals 
of  high  standing  and  has  published 
two  books.  Besides  this  she  has  serv- 
ed well  on  an  important  state  commis- 
sion. How  many  of  the  ablest  men 
and  women  who  had  every  advantage 
in  life  instead  of  what  seemed  at  first 
total  separation  from  its  current,  have 
done  so  much  in  so  little  time?  And 
her  example  is  going  to  be  worth  more 
than  any  achievement.  It  proves  the 
possibility  of  large  attainment  where 
i  that   had   been   considered   impossible. 


fortU-n.ci,   !  Ma-L^^l  Ev^/es.5. 
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BRUNSWICK,  April  IG,  (Special  to 
the  EXPRESS).— Miss  Helen  Keller,. 
America's  well  known  blind  and  dumb 
young  lady,  who  by  her  remarkable 
powers  and  Intellect  has  made  herself 
famous,  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Bruns- 
wick about  the  first  of  May,  and  make 
her  home,  for  the  Summer  at  least,  in 
Pennellville,  at  what  is  known  as  Lin- 
den Farm.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  Miss-  Keller  will  make  her  perma- 
nent home  here,  as  the  site  chosen  for 
her  home  is  an  ideal  one,  and  will  af- 
ford her  a  fine  opportunity  to  carry 
out  the  work  in  which  she  is  now  en- 
gag-ed. 

Linden  Farm  is  situated  four  miles 
from  Brunswick,  on  the  shores  of 
Casco  Bay.  between  Simpson's  and 
Mere  Point.  From  the  farm  a  fine 
view  of  tlie  upper  bay  is  obtained,  the 
fresh  breezes  from  the  ocean  make  the j 
grounds  cool  even  in  the  hottest  ~of 
summer  weather,  and  the  surroundings 
are  of  a  pleasant  nature.  The  farm 
is  in  a  quiet,  secluded  location,  .  a 
pleasant  drive  from  Brunswick  villag.-;i^ 
near  the  -seashore,  yet  sufficiently  re- 
moved from  any  scene  of  activity  to 
enable  Miss  Keller  to  make  the  most 
of  her  time  in  her  study  of  nature  and 
for  the  pursuit  of  her  literary  work. 

Demands  upon  her  time,  at  her  pres- 
ent home  just  outside  of  Boston,  have 
been  so  great  that  she  has  been  greatly 
interrupted  in  her  v/ork,  and  this  is  one 
reason    for    her    change    in    residence. 
Alhough    it   is   doubtful   if  she   escapes 
invitations    for    lectures      and      public 
meetings  of  one  kind  and  another,  even 
in    her   new    home   in    Pennellville,   shd 
will,    however,    escape    the    large   num- 
ber  of  daily   calls   that   are   now   made 
upon  her  time,  and  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  upon  ner  w-nue  sMe  re- 
sides in  such  a  center  as  Boston,  where 
conventions  and  meetings  of  every  na- 
ture   are    being    continually    held. 

The  house  at  Linden  Farm  is  the 
former  home  of  an  old  sea  captain  and 
is  built  like  houses  of  the  days  of  ship- 
building and  of  the  shipping  industry 
were.  It  is  tv.'o  and  a  half  stories, 
large,  roomy,  with  broad  piazzas  and 
a  spacious  lawn  in  front.  Although 
built  many  years  ago,  it  is  now  in  the 
best  of  repair,  for  as  houses  of  that 
day  were,  it  was  "built  pon  honor"  and 
has  always  been  well  taken  care  of. 
For  sevei'fil  years  it  was  used  as  a 
summer  boarding  house,  and  many 
people  who  live  in  the  hot  cities  have 
spent  two  or  more  weeks  in  solid  rest 
and  comfoi-t  at  this  delightful  spot. 
The  future  home  of  Miss  Keller  will 
consequently  be  known  to  many  who 
have   enjoyed   its   pleasures. 


A  or  til.  ij-clciT-n^S    Me-roilcl- 
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f^^elen  Kellar's  plan  to  permanecftly 
reside  in  Maine  means  much  to  the 
Perkins  institute  in  Boston.  Sine 
'has  done  mucti  for  this  instiution  as  a 
trustee.  The  removal  of  Jielen  Kel- 
lar  to  another  eo-mimonwealth  can 
hardly  mean,  though,  that  she  will 
permanently  surrender  her  interests  in 
those,  who,  like  herself  are  haired 
froan  the  sig^hts  that  are  ahout  them. 
(Miss  KellaJr's  devotion  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  will  continue  while  she 
lives.  From)  the  shady  pines  of  Maine 
as  well  as  in  dear  old  Boston  her 
influence  no  doubt,  will  be  quite  as 
tnced  in  good  result. 


!\ia,UUvu,  Jlldss. '  JK't 
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Miss  Helen    Kellar  was  a  visitor  at  the. 
Whitman  studio  this  week,  posing  for  a  j 
niunber  of   pictmeo,  which  are  to  appear  i 
in  the  Century  Magazine  with  her  articles.  ; 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
m9kn    Macy.    who   has    snch  a  wonderful 
understanding  of   ihe  blind.    Miss  Kellar, 
several  years  at:o,  expressed  a  preference 
for  this  studio,  which  was  then  located  in 
Chelsea,  and  ihey  did    her  photographic 
wrirk  in  connection  with  the  hoolc  covering 
the  history  of  her  life. 
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Miss  Keller  May  Write 

m  Book  in  New  Maine  Home 


It  was  said  yesterday  that  while  Miss 
Helen  Keller  had  announced  her  inten- 
tion to  remove  to  her  new  home  in  Maine 
permanently,  an  effort  would  he  made  to 
have  her  continue  her  interest  in  the 
woi-k  she  has  done  here  as  one  of  the 
trustees  for  tlie  Perkins  Institution. 

Miss  Keller  is  said  not  to  be  in  the 
best  of  health,  but  physicians  are  con- 
fident that  the  rest  she  will  be  able  to 
obtain  in  Maine  wnll  restore  her  strength 
so  that  she  mav  again  be  able  to  take 
up  her  work  for  the  blind.  Meanwhile 
her  friends  believe  that  she  will  write 
another  book  similar  to  her  essay  on 
optimism,  which  aroused  so  much  fav- 
orable  comment. 


J 


(Photo    copyright    by    Whitman    Studio.")  ; 

The  latest  photograph  of  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind  girl,  who  has  been  actively j 
interested  in  the  new  churches  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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Helen  Kelle 

Cited  as  Model 

>R.    BS^4[^|'^RESUaiES    HEALTH 
lp%,^i^ir%OVEL  MANNER  AT 
IcONGREGATIONAL  CSHURCH. 


SAYS   MIND  NEEDS  BE  HEALTHY 


Takes   Blind   and   Deaf  Gii'l   as  Ex- 
affl^yig^ood  Results. 


"Essentials  of  Health."  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  talk  given,  at  tbe  First  Oon- 
igregational  church  by  Rev.  R.  A. 
Beard,  last  night  in  resuming  Itba 
"Health  Talks"  inaugurated  several 
weeks  ago. 

Dr.  Beard  took  for  his  subject,  the 
case  of  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl  who  has  recently  finish- 
ed a  bigher  course  of  education  at 
one  of  the  best  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  land.  He  told  how  Miss 
Keller  had  in  spite  of  ber  handicaips, 
'developed  ber  mind,  and  through  it, 
replaced  that  sense  which  she  had 
OQever  possessed,  namelj-,  sight  and 
bearing.  From  her  case  as  a  para- 
fble  be  pointed  out  the  lesson  which' 
ttuose  afflicted  in  mind  or  health  couldi 
'learn.  V 

Dr.    Beard   said    in     part:  "The 

mind  of  this  girl  literally  created  the 
world  in  which  she  lives.  Physical 
ihealth  follows  mental  health,  and  if 
you  can  hold  one,  you  can  bold  the 
other.  Many  la  man  is  today  ibecom- 
dng  mbre  and  moire  depressed  with  tbe 
outloolk  of  th^  world  about  him.  The 
condition  grows  worse  and  worse,  his 
work  becomes  more  and  more  distaste- 
ful, be  wants  to  be  of  value  in  tbe' 
oomimxinity,  and  yet  be  can  seem  to 


do  nothrng  of  effect.  Eacti  day  in  Ms 
daily  life  he  finds  this  condition  grow- 
ing upon  Mm  more  and  Tnore,  until 
fiaaaiy  it  reaches  its  climax  in  a  ner- 
vous break-down.  To  such  a  one, 
to  the  numiberless  victims  of  ill- 
ihealthi,  to  the  worker  upon  whom 
every  day  Increasing  calls  for  enduir- 
ance  and  vitality  are  made,  the  nec- 
essity for  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
of    the    greatest    importance." 

Dr.  Beard  concluded  with  an  ap- 
peal to  his  congregation  tha  t  all 
should  try  to  rememher  and  apply 
t'hJs  fact  to  their  daily  lives.  He 
pointed  out  that  knowledge,  insight 
ajid  Imagination  were  needed  in  the 
life  of  every  man  for  there  was  no 
place  or  •situation  in  which  happen- 
Iness  and  everlasting  serenity  could. 
toe  obtained  without  them.  0 


A 
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HIS  AID  OF  HELEN  KELLER. 


At  Banquet  in  Virginia  Marl<  Twain 
Told  How  Mr  Rogers  Had  Rescued 
Helpless  Child.       "  ■-;     ,|^     i 

NORFOLK.  Va,  May  19— Tlte  (ffeatl  of 
Henry  H.  Roger.s,  owner  and  buildei-  of 
the  Virginian  railway,  was  heard  in 
Norfolk  and  throughout  Virginia  lo'lfiy 
with  the  acepe.st  sorrow.  Mr  Rogcr.s' 
visit  and  reception  here  early  in  Api'll 
was  declared  by  himself  to  liave  heon 
one  of  tlie  most  pleasant  occasions  of 
his  life. 

It  was  at  the  banquet  table  here  that 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain) 
brought  out  many  of  the  previously  un- 
told pliilanthropies  of  Mr  Rogers,  not- 
ably his  benefactions  to  Helen  Keller, 
who,  ■  Mr  Clemens  said,  had  as  a  child 
been  rescued  in  the  south  by  Mr  Rog- 
er.s.  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  from  scarlet 
fever,  and  l)y  him  Pducated  throusli  a 
period  extending  o\'cr  a  quai-ter  of  a 
centur.\-,  until  her  accomplisliments.  .Mr 
Clements  declared,  are  now' comparable 
only  to  those  of  .loan  of  .\rc. 

TliP,  death  of  Mr  Rogers  will,  so  far 
as  known  here,  have  no  effect  upon  the 
future  of  tiie  Virginian  railway,  which 
wil  In  all  likelihood  be  carried  on  under 
his  own  ideas  by  those  who  succeed 
him. 

All  of  the  flags  of  tlie  Virginian  sys- 
tem were  today  placed  at  half-staff 
along  tlie  line  In  Virginia  as  a  token  of 
jespect  to  Mr  Rogers'  memory. 


f^USS  TYPE  FdB  BLIND. 


Letter  from  Helen  Keller  Bead  to 
Elementary  ScMols  Committee, 

Members  of  ^he  Gomttimee  on  elementary  schools 
of  the  Boar^  of  Education  heard  again  yesterday,  i 
at  a  special  |neetingr  called  for  the  purpose,  advo- 
cates of  the  lAmerican  Braille  and  the  New  York 
Point  syatem4of  type  for  the  blind.     Great  impor- 
tance Is  attached  to  the  decision  of  the  board  in 
the    matter    that   Miss     Helen     Keller,     the     blind  j 
scnolar,  has  shown  enthusiastic  interest  in,  throw- 
ing  the   weight   of   her   experience   and   knowledge  : 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Braille  method  in  tke  publio  j 
schools  of  this  city.  j 

The  meeting  yesterday  was  granted  upon  the  ur- 
gent request  of  the  advocates  of  the  New  Yoi'k 
Point  system.  They  advanced  the  argument  that,  ; 
as  they  were  forced  to  speak  first  in  support  of 
their  system,  at  the  former  hearing,  which  was  j 
held  on  March  24,  they  were  placed  at  a  disadvan-  ! 
tage. 

Supporters  of  Braille  were,  therefore,  told  to  open) 
the  meeting  yesterday.  Frank  H.  Hall,  for  many, 
years  Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  the  | 
Blind  at  Ja<iksonville,  111.,  said.  In  part:  j 

It  Is  said  by  our  opponents  that  more  space  Is 
required  for  printing  a  sentence  in  Braille  than  in 
New  York  point.     How  much  more?    A  magazine  i 
for  the  blind  is  printed  In  this  city— in  Braille:  and 
In  New  York  point— for  both  kinds  of  subscribers. 
In   the   March   number   of   this    magazine   what  is 
given   on   forty-six  pages   of   New   York   point  re- 
quired  forty-eight  i>ages   of  Braille.     We   concede 
that  more  paper   will   be  required   for  the   Braille  j 
type.     But   to    compensate   for   this   loss   we    have 
greatly  Improved  legibility,  as  the  BrAille  furnishes 
punctuation  and  capitals,  which  are  totally  lacking  l 
In    the   New   York   polrrt   system.  \ 

When  Everett  Tewksbury,  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  made  his  argument  he  did 
not  allude  to  this  lack  of  punctuation  and  capital 
letters  in  the  N6w  York  point. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  sculptor  and  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,   read 

a   letter   from    hi  i    i    h  I'lh  i""T'i"l  IIM  "imimiii[|iii|i|||,||^i It 

said,  in  part: 

My  whole  heart  is  in  the  matter.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  Board  of  Education  will  make  an 
unwise  decision  and  inflict  New  York  point  upon 
the  blind  children  In  the  city  schools. 

1  read  both  systems  and  write  in  both  systems. 
I  also  receive  a  great  many  letters  from  blind  per- 
sons in  the  two  systems.  From  my  own  experience 
and  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  the  merits 
of  American  Braille,  which  New  York  Point  has 
not,  are  (1)  full  capitalization,  (2)  complete  punctu- 
ation, (3)  unequivocal  characters,  (4)  ease  in  read- 
ing,  (5)   ease  in  writing  and   (6)  ease  in  correcting 


errors.  The  fact  that  the  majority  Of  schools  for 
the  blind  in  America  use  New  York  P6int  and  that 
therefore  more  blind  persons  learn  It  is  no  argu- 
ment for  clinging  to  it.  Anj^  intelligent  adult  blind 
person  who  has  learned  any  system  of  raised  print 
and  read  it  for  a  numlDer  of  years  can  master  an- 
other systerh  in  a  day. 

'     The  matter  will  be  decided,  it  is  believed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  Wednesday. 


Uv( 


In  the  hands  of  tlie  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to-day  Is  a  letter  from  Miss  Helen 
ffCell-er,  Clie  wonderful  blind  girl,  in  which 

jBha    champions     the    Braille    system     of 

I'li'eading  for  blind  children  in  the  city 
echouls. 

The   nio%'ement   on  foot  to   establish   a 

iBystem  called  Ne<w  York  Point  will  work 
great  hardships  upon  the  little  ones  if 
they  are  forced  to  use  it,  Miss  Keller 
«ays. 

Miss  Keller,  who  Is  one  o£  the  vice- 
ipresideats  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  sent  her  leUer  to  A. 
Emerson  Palmer,  of  t|je  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, from  lier  home  in  W'rentham, 
Masd. 

I      Her  opinions  are   expressed  in   her  let- 

!  ter  as  follows: 

Hiss  Keller's  Letter. 

lA.  Emerson  Palmer,  Esq.: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  understand  that  tl*e 
relative  merits  of  the  New  York  Point 
and  American  Braille  are  again  to  be 
discussed  before  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  City,  and  again  1  wish  to 
Bay  ejnphaticaiiy  tliat  1  consider  New 
York  Point  a  dllficult,  unsatisfactory 
.  system. 


I  read  botn  "systems  ana  write  m  tyj>m 
Bystems.  I  also  receive  a  great  maayj 
letters  from  blincl  persons  in  tne  tTvO  sy^J 
Items.  From  my  own  experience  and| 
observation  I  am  convinced  tliat  th» 
mierits  of  American  Braille  which  New 
York  Point  has  not  are  (1)  full  capital- 
ization, (.2)  complete  punctuation,  (3) 
unequivocal  characters,  (4)  ease  in  read- 
ing, (.5)  ease  in  iwriiing,  (6)  ease  in  cor- 
recting 'errors. 

I  think  that  ease  in  reading  is  of  th- 
Utmost  Importance.  The  finger  cannc-t, 
'well  grasp  a  character  wider  than  three: 
dO'ts.  It  wears  much  more  on  the  fir^ger 
to  travel  over  letters  that  ^re  three-  dots 
^vide  and  two  high,  as  the^  are  r',  New 
York  Point,  than  over  letters  tVat  arej 
three  dots  high  and  two  wide,  as  fhey^ 
■are  in  American  Braille.  This  may  not 
toe  clear  to  you  who  do  not  i^ead  print 
with  your  fingers;  but  you  mav  take 
miy  Avord  for  it;  I  have  read  thoCiands 
of  pages  in  the  tivo  systems.  W'.-'^en  I 
insist  upon  ease  of  residing,  it  iS>  not 
that  any  difficulty  would  keep  me  fro.m 
any  books.-  If  the  old  Roman  Line  were 
ithe  only  raised  type,  I  should  read  ;.:.  If 
.QSfew  York  Point  were  the  only  prj.it,  I 
elioiild   read  it  gladly. 

I   remenibev   tliat   years   ago   Tr&en 

I    had    a    copy    o£    Miltou    in    Romau 

I    liine,  a  streak  of  Dlood  foliovs'ed  my 

I    fingrer    over    the    rough    type,    niark.- 

'    ing"  iny  path  through  Paradise. 

Urges  Easy  Reading. 

it  is  for  the  Board  of  Education  of 
its'eiv  York  to  reiider  reading  as  easy  as 
ipossible  for  the  blind  children  in  the 
city  schools.  Undsr  the  best  ci/nditions 
it  is  no  light  task  for  the  fingers  to  take 
tiie  place  of  the  eyes. 

I  may  say  in  passing  tt. .» .  the  only 
reason  which  I  write  Ne'sJ.  i''ork  Point 
at  all  is  because  some  of  -my  blind  cor- 
respondents are  unforturiately  acquainted 
with  that  system  alons.  | 

It  is  urged  sometimes  that  if  the  new 
generation  of  'blind  children  learns  the 
Amerioan  Braille,  a  valuable  library  of 
(New  YorV:  Jr'omt  books  will  go  to  waste. 
This  is  not  probable.  The  Perkins  In- 
(Btitxiilon  for  the  Blind  has  a  large  li- 
brary in  Roma.n  Line,  ana  these  books 
lare  read,  find  v/ill  be  read  until  they  arej 
worn  out.  Yet  nobody  will  urge  that 
Roman  Line  ought  to  be  taug'ht  in  anj 
Bchool  for  the  blind,  so  that  the  pupili 
irnay  get  the    benetlt   of  these    books. 

Now  it  is  for  your  Board,  sir,  to  givf 
the  blind  child"-'  "•  of  New  York  tho  F,ys- 
Item  that  is  t  clearer  and  the  eaGivji- 
the  system  tha  is  complete  and  literate 
The  educated  'blixid  person  who  reads  r- 
iJc-gc  uj:  New  iork  Point,  as  it  is  usuailj 
(printed,  feels  like  iipologizing  for  it,  and 
is  glad  that  his  cultivated  seeing  friendi 
cannot  se^  how  it  looks.  Good  Brailij 
corresponds  to  good  ink  print,  and  helpi 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  s^j^les^ 
iij^fimtitTniriirTnlnr 
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^ISCUS^S  TYPE  FOR  BLINh^ 

Letter  from  Helen  Keller  Bead  to 
Elementary  Schools  Committee. 

Members  of  the  committee  on  elementary  schools 
of  the  Board  of  Education  heard  again  yesterday 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  advo- 
cates of  the  American  Braille  and  the  New  York 
Point  systems  of  type  for  the  blind.  Great  Impor- 
tance is  attached  to  the  decision  of  the  board  in 
the  matter  that  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind 
scholar,  has  shown  enthusiastic  Interest  In,  throw- 
ing the  weight  of  her  experience  and  knowledge 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Braille  method  in  tlie  publio 
schools  of  this  city. 

The  meeting  yesterday  was  granted  upon  the  ur- 
gent request  of  the  advocates  of  the  New  York 
Point  system.  They  advanced  the  argument  that, 
as  they  were  forced  to  speak  first  in  support  of 
their  system,  at  the  former  hearing,  which  was 
held  on  March  24,  they  were  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

Supporters  of  Braille  were,  therefore,  told  to  open 
the  meeting  yesterday.  Frank  H.  Hall,  for  many 
years  Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  said,  in  part: 

It  is  said  by  our  opponents  that  more  space  Is 
required  for  printing  a  sentence  in  Braille  than  in 
New  York  point.  How  much  more?  A  magazine 
for  the  blind  Is  printed  In  this  city— in  Braille  and 
In  New  York  point— for  both  kinds  of  subscribers. 
In  the  March  number  of  this  magazine  what  is 
given  on  forty-six  pages  of  New  York  point  re- 
quired forty-eight  pages  of  Braille.  We  concede 
that  more  paper  will  be  required  for  the  Braille 
type.  But  to  compensate  for  this  loss  we  have 
greatly  improved  legibilitj',  as  the  Braille  furnishes 
punctuation  and  capitals,  which  are  totally  lacking 
in    the   New   York   point   system. 

When  Everett  Tewksbury,  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  made  his  argument  he  did 
not  allude  to  this  lack  of  punctuation  and  capital 
letters  in  the  New  York  point. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  sculptor  and  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  read 
a  letter  from  Miss  Keller  to  the  committee.  It 
said  in  part: 


My  whole  heart  is  in  the  matter.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  Board  of  Education  will  make  an 
unwise  decision  and  inflict  New  York  point  upon 
the  blind  children  in  the  city  schools. 

I  read  both  systems  and  write  in  both  systems. 
I  also  receive  a  great  many  letters  from  blind  per- 
sons in  the  two  systems.  From  my  own  experience 
and  observation,  i  am  convinced  that  the  merits 
of  American  Braille,  which  New  York  Point  has 
riot,  are  (1)  full  capitalization,  (2)  cornplete  punctu- 
ation, (3)  unequivocal  characters,  (4)  ease  in  read- 
ing, (5)  ease  in  writing-  and  (6)  ease  in  correcting 
errors.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  schools  for 
the  blind  in  America  use  New  York  Point  and  that 
therefore  more  blind  persons  learn  it  is  no  argu- 
ment for  clinging  to  it.  Any  intelligent  adult  blind 
person  who  has  learned  any  system  of  raised  print 
and  read  it  for  a.  number  of  years  can  master  an- 
other system  in  a  day. 

The  matter  will  be  decided,  it  is  believed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  Wednesday. 


IBost 


!         AIDED  HELEN  KELlck 

A  Boston  financier  who  was  in  com- 
ipany  with  Mr.  Rogers  only  last  Tues- 
|day,  but  who  desires  that  his  name  b€ 
not  made  public,  said  to  a  jAUoiml  »e- 
pcrter  yesterday:  ^/)7   § 

"Few  persons  are  aware  or  the  mcl 
that  it  was  the  money  of  the  late  oi] 
magnate  which  rescued  Helen  Kellei 
from  mental  darkness.  To  Miss  Sulli- 
van, the  afflicted  girl's  teacher,  Mr. 
Rogers  handed  sufficient  funds  to  main- 
ttain  both,  and  he  thus  made  it  possible 
to  develop  the  girl's  Intellect  to  a  poini 
which  made  Mai-k  Twain  feel  justified 
in  characterizing  her  as  the  Joan  of  Arc 
of  her  time.  Mr.  Rogers'  charities  were 
many,  and  whenever  he  gave  funds  he 
exacted  promises  that  his  name  should 
tiot  be  published.  That  his  money 
aided  the  deaf  and  the  blind  there 
pan  be  no  question.  In  a  greater  way 
Btni  did  he  help  those  directing  charit- 
able endeavors." 


ei\dea 


"Bost'oTv     Jo^L1rYLa.L 
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HIS  AID  OF  HELEN  KELLER. 

i 

At  Banquet  in  Virginia  iVIark  Twain*? 

Told  How  Mr  Rogers  Had  Rescued: 
Helpless  Child. 

NORFOLK,  Va.  May  19— The  death  of 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  owner  and  builder  of 

■  he  Virginia  railway,  was  heard  in 
Norfolk  and  throughout  Virginia  today 
with  the  deepest  sorrow.  Mr  Rogers' 
visit  and  reception  here  early  In  April 
were  declared  by  himself  to  have  been 
one  of   the  most  pleasant  occasions  of 

It  waa  at  the  banquet  table  here  that 
Samuel    L.    Clemens       (Mark      Twain) 
brought  out  many  of  the  previously  un- 
told philanthropies  of  Mr  Rogers    not- 
ably his  benefactions  to  Helen  Keller, 
who    Mr  Clemens  said,  had  as  a  child 
been  rescued  in  the  south  by  Mr  Rog- 
,  ers    deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  from  scarlet 
I  fpv'er    and  by  him    educated  through  a 
t  period    extending    over    a    quarter   of   a 
[century    until  her  accomTJlishments,  Mr 
iriements  declared,  are  now  comparable 
'  only  to  those  of  Joan  of  Arc. 


BOSTON    IIEBALD 
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Henry  H.  Rogers  Paid  for 

Helen  Keller's  Education 

Some  Of  thf!  benevolnnccs  of  Henryj 
H.  Rogrer.s  have  only  rorcntly  oome  to  | 
light.  vVt  a  bannuet  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
a  few  weeks  ago,  Samuel  L.  Clem- 
ens (Mark  Twain)  brouglit  out  many 
of  the  previously  untold  philanthro- 
pies of  Mr.  Rogers,  notably  his  bene-j 
factions  to  Helen  Keller,  wlio,  Mr. 
Clemen«  ?aici,  had  as  a  child  been  re.s- 
cued  in  the  South  by  Mr.  Rogers,  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  frojn  scarlet  fever,  and 
by  him  educated  through  a  period  ex- 
tending over  a  quarter  of  a  century  un- 
til her  accomplishments.  Mr.  Clemens 
declared,  are  now  comparable  only  to 
those  of  Joan  of  Ar<'. 

The  case  of  Mis.s  Keller  eame  to  his 
attention  -when  the  girl  liad  hardly 
reached  her  teen.s.  Her  case,  a  pitiful 
cnc,  at  once  touched  his  heart.  Secretly 
and  tlirough  n|jents  lie  employed  he  in- 
terested hfmslf  in  the  girl  and  provided 
fund.s  for  tine  early  attenipt.s  to  bring 
the  light  of  Ijnowledge  ,to  tlio  then  dark- 
ened mind. 

Miss  ]<eller  .showed  simh  aptitude  for 
learning  tliat  Mr.  Rogers  continued  Iijs 
benefactions  and'  saAv  that  the  most 
experienced  and  skilful  teachers  in  tlie 
land  were  provided.  As  she  advanced 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  average  in- 
structors of  those  afflicted  as  she  was, 
Mr.  Rogers  searched  aVjout  and  found 
mentors  for  the  girl,  who  liave  been 
eble  to  make  her  without  doubt  one  of 
the  brightest  and  most  charming  per- 
sonalities  in    the    world. 

For  more  tlian  a  ciuarter  of  a  centtiry 
Mr.  Rogers,  a.s  wltli^  all  his  deeds  of 
charity,  kept  the  secret  of  his  interest 
in  Helen  Keller.  The  fact  than  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  world  had 
made  himself  practically  the  girl's  fos- 
ter father  was  not  even  known  to  many 
■who   were    Ik  ion    k  filer's  associates. 

And  Mark  'l'\^;iiii  liimself  was  a  bene- 
ficiary of  Mr.    I  toners. 

When  Mark  Twain  awoke  one  morn- 
ing nine  years  ago,  following  tlie  failure 
of  a  publi.'^hing  house  in  which  he  was 
Interested,  he  found  himself  $150,000  in 
debt. 

That  Henry  M.  lingers  came  to  his 
assistance,  and,  violating  a  greviously 
unbroken  rule  of  his  career,  acted  as 
hl.s  trustee  and  benefactoi-  in  recouping 
tiiC  Twain  losses,  is  f)nf^  of  his  sliining 
nioiinnifuls. 
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Rogers  Kindness  to  Helen 
Keller  Revealed  by  Twaii 


NEW  YORK,  May  19.-One  of  the  best 
known  and  most  touching  of  Henry  H. 
Rogers'  many  charitable  deeds  was  his 
care  of  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl,  whose  prodigies  of  learning 
have  astonished  the  world.  Mr.  Rogers 
had  his  attention  called  to  Miss  Keller 
when  the  girl  had  hardly  reached  her 
teens. 

Her  ca.se,  a  pitiful  one.  at  once  touched 
his  heart.  Secretly  and  through  agents 
he  employed  he  interested  himself  in  the 
girl  and  provided  funds  for  the  early 
attempts  to  bring  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  then  darkened  mind. 

Miss  Keller  showed  such  aptitude  for 
learning  that  Mr.  Rogers  continued  his 
benefactions  and  saw  that  the  most  ex- 


perienced and  skilful  teachers  in  the  lan< 
were  provided.  As  she  advanced  beyonc 
the  scope  of  tlie  average  instructors  of 
those  afflicted  as  she  waf,  Mr.  Rogers 
searched  about  and  fo\ind  mentors  for 
the  girl,  who  have  been  able  to  make  her 
without  doubt  one  of  the  brightest  anc" 
most  charming  per.sunalities  in  tlic  work 
today,  even  when  pitted  against  persons 
whose  faculties  are  in  no  way  impaired.  -I 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  oenturyl 
Mr.  Rogers,  as  with  all  his  deeds  of  char-' 
ity,  kept  the  secret  of  his  interest  in 
Helen  Keller.  The  story  did  not  come 
out  until  Mark  Twain.  l0!ig  one  of  Mr. 
Rogers'  mo.st  intimate  friends,  revealed  it 
when  the  Virginia  railway  wris  op^n^d 
a  few  weeks  ago. 
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James  Phillips  jr.  was  the  Boston  man 
nearest  to  H.  H.  Rogers  in  a  business 
way,  and  saw  him  only  last  Tuesday. 
He  says,  what  is  perfectly  true,  that 
few  persons  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
It  w^as  the  money  of  the  late  oil  mag- 
nate which  rescued  Helen  Keller  from 
mental  darkness.  To  Miss  Sullivan,  the 
,afflicted  girl's  teacher,  Mr.  Rogers 
iiandod  sufficient  funds  to  maintain 
both. 


Rock-e-ster,    fr .  M .  -Dtyn o i.r^t -  Ckr orLiol^ 


WONDERFUL  H^E^ELi! 


The  question  of  lyije  aucl.  printing  for' 
the  blind  is  under  discussion  by  the,' 
Board  of  Eduj^tiou  uf  ^  city  of  New 
York.  'i?NVo  *y6jem^'  the  American 
Brnilli.  and  the  Kc^  York  Point,  'iia.xe 
their  rosiu'i-tivt'  ndJiereuts,  und  tlie  nr- 
pcuments  preseiked  in  favor  of  each  have 
been   earnest  an^l   animated. 

A  hearing  was  given  one  day  this 
week  by  the  committee  of  the  board  har- 
ing  the  matter  in  charge,  at  Avhich  the 
supporters  of  tlie  Braille  system  pre- 
sented their  claims.  In  reply  to  a  state- 
ment that  more  space  was  required  for 
he  Braille  than  for  the  New  l^ork 
Point,  Franklin  H.  Bell,  for  many  years 
Buperintendent  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Jacksonville.  111.,  showed 
that  the  difference  "ivas  only  two  pages 
in  forty-eight  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
inagazine,  and  claimed  that  other  advan- 
tages of  the  Braille  type  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  small  excess  of  paper 
required  for  a  given  amount  of  reading; 
matter.  ^'^ 

Ttie  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  a  letter  written  by  Helen 
Keller  and  read  by  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
the  sculptor,  and  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Bin«if«*"f!*(S8** 
Kf*W'yi""B!fi'U"'m  part  T 

My  whole  heart  Is  in  the  matter.  I  can- 
not believe  that  the"  Board  of  Education 
will  make  an  unwise  clecisiou  and  inflict 
New  York  Point  upon  the  blind  children  in' 
the    city    school.-;.    ' 

I  read  botli  systems,  and  Avrite  in  both 
systenrs.  I  al*o  receive  a  great  many 
letters  from  blind  persons  in  _  tlie  two  sys- 
tems. From  my  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation. I  am  ciiiiviticed  ttiat  the  merits 
of  Ameru-.-ia  Bi'iiille,  which  New  i'ork 
Point  has  not,  ai-e  (1)  full  capitalization, 
(2)  complete  punctuation,  (I')  \uiequivocal 
cliuraeters,  (4)  ease  in  readin;^  (5)  case  in 
wiitiiijj  and  (6)  ea^e  in  correcting  errors. 
Thp  fact  that  the  majority  of  schools  for 
the  blind  in  America  nse  New  York  Point 
and  that  therefore  more  blind  persons  learn 
It  is  no  ar;,^ument  f'Or  cliiit?ing  to  it.  Any 
ihtfilligeut  adult  Mind  .person  who  has 
learned  any  system  of  raised  nriut  and 
read  It  for  v.  number  of  years  can  master 
another  system  In  a  day. 


Obviously,  it  would  be  out  of  place  for 
ft  Jion-expert  to  protend  to  proupunce  on 
the  merits  of  the  two  systeinfi.  Miss 
Keller's  letter  is  reprinted  for  cfuite  an- 
other purpose — that  of  bringing  to  view 
what  is  probably  the  most  remarkable 
triumph  of  educational  endeavor  under 
difficulties  of  which  the  world  has  knowl- 
edge. Helen  Keller  became  deaf  and 
blind, at  the  age  of  nineteen  months, 
since  which  time  her  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  have  been  absolutely  nou-exist- 
put.  Yet  means  were  devised  to  appeal 
to  her  brain;  she  was  receptive  and 
eager:  in  her  world  of  darkness  and  si- 
lence she  absorbed  knowledge  with  won- 
derful rapidity;  she  was  a  college  gradu- 
al** (Radclille)  in  1004,  and  now,  at  the 
age  of  29,  she  is  one  of  the  most  schol- 
arly and  accomplished  young  women  in 
the  United  States,  a  writer  for  maga- 
zines, and  a  zealous  worker  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind. 

Her  letter  is  worth  reading  for  its 
correct  English,  its  grace  and  force,  and 
its  mastery  of  the  technicalities  of  con- 
struction, grammar  and  punctuation.  In 
these  matters  it  is  like  all  her  writingR, 
and  therefore  discloses  nothing  new  as 
to  the  points  mentioned;  yet  it  is  amaz- 
ing, considered  as  the  product  of  one  so 
afflicted  :is  is  its  author.  Helen  Kellpr 
is  unciucstionably  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  age.  There  are'  those  who  contend 
that  she  has  developed  an  extra  sense. 
Of  that  we  can  have  no  pasitive  knowl- 
edge. We  can  only  gaze,  wonder  and 
admire,  while  standing  l)a filed  in  any  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  mystery  of  her  men-j 
tal   functions   and   their   operations^ 


U/oT-cest^-r  .     iVleLSS.    C^^X^tt^. 


JVU^|_t0^fW, 


NRY  H.  ROGERS 


of  Henry  H.  Rogers  re- 
moves a  man  who  had  sprung  into 
prominence  within  the  last  10  years  as 
the  head  and  brains  of  the  Standard 
Oil  company,  and  had  become  known 
as  one  of  the  world's  great  financiers. 
It  Is  a  remarkable  thing  that  a  person 
with  all  his  exceptional  executive  traits, 
his  large  transactions  in  finance  and 
Industry  and  with  his  enormous  for- 
tune, should  have  attained  the  age  of 
69  and  have  been  hardly  known  to  the 
public  but  for  a  decade.  This  fact 
was,  however,  the  result  of  a  trait 
carefully  cultivated  by  the  man,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in 
the  maxim  about  not  letting  the  left 
hand  know  what  the  right  does.  It  is 
the  trait  we  find,  or  did  find,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co. 

""wnKi^was  not  until  Mr  Rogers  branched 
out  mtbf.  Amalgamated  Copper  and 
Lawson  turned  loose  "Frenzied  Fi- 
nance" that  the  country  at  large  came 
really  to  know  of  this  colossal  man  anji 
his  associates  who  thought  and  acted 
on  millions,  pooling  interests  and  car- 
rying lines  of  stock  such  as  the  world 
of  finance  has  never  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. 

"Frenzied  Finance"  painted  a  picture 
well  calculated  to  turn  the  resentment 
of  the  public  against  the  group  of  men 
with  Rogers  at  their  head,  who  had 
manipulated  many  a  close  shearing  to 
stock  investors.  Then  came  the  crash 
in  Amalgamated  Copper,  when  Lawson 
advised  the  public  to  unload,  advice 
which  was  so  closely  followed  that 
Rogers'  fortune  alone  is  said  to  have 
shrunk  in  almost  a  day  by  a  sum  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  $30,000,000  to 
$50,000,000. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  push- 
ing onward  his  Virginia  railway,  that 
$40,000,000  enterprise  recently  completed. 


The  way  of  the  great  financier  was 
made  thorny  at  that  time  by  market 
conditions,  but  he  Held  to  his  worlc 
with  the  tenacity  that  had  brought  him 
out  of  many  another  hard  place,  and 
the  railway  today  stands  ae  a  monu- 
ment to  a  great  business  career. 

In  a  word,  Henry  H.  Rogers  person- 
ified high  finance.  He  had  all  the  dis- 
regard for  the  laws  that  go  with  that 
term,  he  escaped  by  the  barest  chance 
being  held  in  court  contempt;  no  man 
had  a  more  adventurous  spirit  than  he 
when  It  came  to  risking  millions  In  the 
gambling  of  Wall  street.  He  died  rich, 
it  is  said,  after  all  his  varying  for- 
tunes and  trials,  but  he  died  neverthe- 
less a  wayworn  martyr  whole  life  and 
work  can  be  regarded  In  ite  broadest 
sense  only  as  a  sacrifice  to  make  the 
world  see  and  feel  the  real  cold-blood- 
edness and  abhorrent  character  of  that 
institution  of  money-grabbing  known 
as  high  finance. 

"Great  pressure  was  exerted  upon  me 
when  a  youth;"  the  money  king  once 
declared,  "to  turn  me  to  the  ministry, 
but  I  chose  dollars  instead."  And  who 
shall  say  that  he  has  not  taught  the 
world  a  greater  lesson  from  the  pit  of 
Jthe  etock  exchange  than  he  could  have 
WWbB^,lhe  pulpit. 

HerT^fci  the  way  Lawson  paints  Rog- 
ers, the  man; — 

Away  from  the  spell  of  dollar- 
making  this  remarkable  man  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  lovable 
beings  I  have  ever  encountered;  a 
man  whom  any  man  or  woman 
would  be  proud  to  have  for  a  broth- 
er; a  man  whom  my  father  or 
mother  would  give  thanks  for  as  a 
son;  a  man  whom  any  woman 
would  be  happy  to  know  as  her  hus- 
band, and  a  man  whom  any  boyor 
girl  would  rejoice  to  call  father. 

But  once  he  passes  under  the 
baleful  influence  of  the  "machine," 
he  becomes  relentless,  ravenous,  pit- 
iless as  a  shark,  knowing  no  law  of 
God  or  man  in  the  execution  of  his 
purpose.  Between  him  and  coveted 
dollars  may  come  no  kindly  human 
influences— all  are  thrust  aside,  their 
claims  disregarded  in  ministering  to 
this  strange,  canHbilistic  money- 
hunger,  which,  in  truth,  grows  hy 
what  It  feeds  upon. 


It  is  true  that  outside  of  Wall  street 
this  man  had  many  a  lovable  trait,  a 
lofty  philanthropy,  and  an  unmatched 
public  spirit. 

What  he  has  done  for  Fair  Haven,  is 
a  memorial  that  does  him  great  honor. 
His  benefactions  there  are  about  the 
only  ones  tl^iilt  have  become  known  to 
the  publifit** though  those  close  to  Mr 
RogerSjj(!^e  aware  that  he  was  always 
s^jMJymg  to  do  some  good  act  with  his 

loney  for  those  who  stood  in  need.  He 
gave  large  sums  to  charity  though  with 
the  stipulation  that  his  name  be  kept 
from  the  subscription  lists.  One  great 
act  of  charity  which.,  must  be  credited 
to  Mr  Rogers  was -the  bearing  of  the 
large  part  of  the  expense  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  g^rl  whose  accomplish- 
ments are  known  tn^*.^5iarl^,^je^er.  He 
always  disclaimed  any  credit  for  this 
charity. 

It  is  mighty  pleasant  to  contemplate  . 
the  noble  traits  of  this  man.     He  was  j 
born    and    schooled    in    thig    state    and  ■ 
went   to   do   battle   in    the   world   from 
here.        He    chose      the    field    of     high  j 
flnancej^Jbut  he  did  not  make  nor  mould 
iii^^!!?cumstance0.     He  did  undoubtedly  ' 
many  things  which  he  did  not  like  to 
do,  but  which  his  own  preservation  in 
the  battle  made  imperative. 

Let  us  take  to  heart  the     lesson     he 
taught    frorn   the    stock   pit,    let    us    be  j 
charitable    now   that   it's   all   over   and  ' 
thiAk    but    upon    the    good      that      this 
great\strong  son  of  Massachusetts  did 
in  the  xears  that  were  his. 


FRIDAY,   MAY  21,  1909 


FUNERAL  OF  M.  H.  ROGERS 

Distinguished  Men  Attend  the 
Services 


Standard  Oil   Pays  Respects  to  Dead 
Official 


Company  Closes  Every  One  of  Its 
Plants 


John    D.     Rockefeller    Sends    a     Condoling 
Message 


New  Tcrk.  May  21 — The  funeral  o£ 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Copper  Company,  and  active 
head  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  today 
brought  together  many  men  prominent 
in  the  business  and  financial  districts 
of  this  city,  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  had  won  their  admiration,  not 
only  for  hi3  unusual  energy,  courage, 
and  business  ability,  but  because  of  like- 
able qualities  as  an  associate  and  friend. 
Although  attendance  at  the  services  ii' 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  at  10  A.  M, 
was  limited  to  intimate  business  associ- 
ates and  personal  friends,  these  included 
so  many  of  the  leaders  of  .the  New  York 
business  and  financial  world  that  their 
absence  from  their  usual  activities  had 
a  noticeable  effect  ppon  the  business  of 
the  financial  district.  Throughout  th* 
countrj-,  wherovcr  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany had  a  station  or  a  branch  there 
was  a  pau.-^e  during  the  hours  of  the  fu- 
neral, to  mark  the  passing  of  the  first 
vice  presid?nt  of  the  company  and  one  of 
the  men  who  had  helped  materially  to 
make  It  a  great  organization.  Orders 
had  been  Issued  last  night  that  all  op- 
erations of  the  company  should  cease 
between  t^n  and  twelve  o'clock,  and 
these  applied  to  every  one  of  the  07,000 
employee.^? — a  condition  which  had  not 
existed  in  the  giant  corporation  since 
Its  foundation,  more  than  thirty-five' 
years  ago.  John  D.  Rockefeller  could 
not  attend  the  funeral,  as  he  Is  In  Hot 
Springs,      Va.,      with      Mrs.      Rockefeller, 


whose  convalescence  from  a  severe  Ill- 
ness would  not  permit  him  to  leave  her. 
He  sent,  liowever,  a  long  telegram  to 
Mrs.  Rog-ers,  expressing  his  grief. 
"  The  funeral  cortege  left  the  Rogers  home 
at  3  East  Seventy-Eighth  street,  at  9.30 
A.  M.,  proceeded  to  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  in  East  Thirty-Fourth  street, 
where  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  pastor  emeri- 
tus, a  friend  of  the  dead  capitalist,  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service,  according  to 
the   Unitarian   forms. 

During  the  services  a  quartet  from  the 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  sang  several  selec- 
tions, including  the  hymns  of  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  and 
"Abide    With    Me." 

The  observances  in  the  church  were  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  followed  closely  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  Unitarian   Church.     ' 

"It  is  no  time  for  a  sermon,"  said  Dr. 
Collyer,  "only  for  some  words  about  a  dear 
friend." 

Dr.  Collyer  spoke  in  a  voice  breaking 
with  emotion  at  times  as  he  referred  to  the 
numerous  incidents  which  occurred  during 
his  long  friendship  with  the  dead  man. 

"I  found  him  one  of  the  truest  men  I 
ever  met  in  my  life."  said  the  minister,  "he 
was  ever  quietly  and  generously  charitable, 
alwaj's  doing  good  things  through  others 
and  avoiding  the  public  knowledge  ^of  his 
biggest  acts."  Dr.  Collyer  referred  to  Mr.  |„ 
Rogers's  many  benefactions  to  his  home 
town  at  Falrhaven,  Mass.,  and  spoke  feel- 
ingly about  the  splendid  church  which  he 
had  built  there  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  the  church  in  which  the  services! 
will  be  held  tomorrow.  "He  was  a  mother's 
boy,"  said  Dr.  Collyer,  "and  seldom  let 
more  tlian  a  few  weeks  slip  by  without 
-s-isitinET  her  in  Fairhaven.  He  told  me  oncej 
that  the  sweetest  memory  of  his  life  was 
the  remembrance  of  the  light  In  the  win- 
dow which  always  welcomed  him  home  to 
his  wife  and  child  when  he  first  went  into 
the  oil   regions  of  Pennsylvania." 

Dr.  Collyer  spoke  of  the  dead  man's  great 
fondness  for  children  and  said  the  school 
children  in  Fairhaven  all  had  loved  him. 
"How  glad  I  am  to  say  these  things  about 
him  before  you  all,  many  of  whom  have 
been  his  neighbors  land  business  asso- 
ciates," said  IDr.  Collyer  in  concluding  his 
remarks.  "The  memory  of  hi?  friendship 
will  grow  sweeter  as  the  years  pass  by, 
and  the  good  things  he  has  done  will  never 
be   forgotten." 

One  hundred  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  attended  the  church 
services  In  a  body.  Among  some  of  the 
well  known  men  present  were:  William 
Rockefeller,  Percy  Rockefeller,  Dallas  B. 
Pratt.  Anthony  N.  Brady,  Nathan  Straus, 
George  I.  Baker  and  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr. 

On  the  list  of  pall-bearers  were  the 
names  of  William  Rockefeller,  John  D. 
Archbold,  E.  T.  Bedford,  and  James  H. 
Moffett  of     the     Standard     Oil     Company; 


Samuel  L..  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  B.  H. 
Harriman,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Melville  E. 
Stone,  James  M.  Beck,  John  D.  Ryan, 
Charles  A.  Peabody,  George  W.  Perkins. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Rice,  Raymond  Dupuy,  General 
James  Jourdan  and  Colonel  A.   G.   Payne. 

The  Lotus  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Rogers 
was  a  member,  sent  a  number  of  its  mem- 
bers to  represent  it  at  the  services,  and  a 
special  delegation  from  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Board  of  Trade,  who  were  interested  with 
Mr.  Rogers  in  the  building  of  his  Virginia 
railroad,  came  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Following  the   services   at  the  Church   of 

the    Messiah    the    body    was    taken    to    the 

Grand  Central  Station,  and  placed  on  board 

,  a   special    train 

Mass.,  at  11.15. 


FAIRHAVEN  HOXORS   ROGERS 

ToTrn  Pays  Respects  to  Memory  of  Its 
Benefactor — Arrangrements  for  Fn- 
iieral  Complete 

Fairhaven,  May  21— With  its  public  build- 
ings, the  gifts  of  the  town's  benefactor, 
draped  in  black  and  with  flags  displayed  at 
half-staff,  Fairhaven  today  awaited  sacfly 
the  coming  of  tomorrow,  when  the  funeral 
services  of  Henry  H.  Rogers,  the  town's 
most  distinguished  son,  will  be  held  here. 
On_^  every  side  could  be  seen  evidences  of 
the'  town's  grief  at  the  death  of  the  finan- 
cier. Arrangements  for  the  funeral  ser- 
vices here  were  practically  completed  today. 
Following  the  services  at  Mr.  Rogers's  late 
residence  in  New  York  today  the  body  was 

'  to  be  brought  here  from  New  York  on  a 
special  train.  It  was  expected  that  the 
train  would  reach  here  about  eight  o'clock 
tonight. 

Tomorrow  the  body  will  lie  in  state  in 
the  beautiful  Gothic  cliurch  which  Mr 
Rogers  presented  to  the  Unitarian  Soclet> 
as  a  memorial  to  his  m.other.  From  10  to  1'. 
A.  M.,  the  school  children  of  the  town 
accompanied  by  their  teacliers,  will  fik 
through  the  church  to  take  one  last  look 
upon  the  features  of  the  man  who  had  pro- 
vided them  with  two  splendid  school  build- 
ings and  who  had  afforded  them  educa- 
tional facilities  far  beyond  the  town's  own 
resources    would    permit. 

From  11  o'clock  until  1  o'clock,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  town  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gaze  upon  Mr.  Rogers's  face. 
While  the  body  is  lying  in  state  it  will  be 
attended  by  a  guard  of  honor  composed  of 
members  of  George  H.  Taber  Lodge  of 
Masons,  to  whom  Mr.  Rogers  had  given  a 
splendid  maso'.ilc  hall,  and  members  of 
Star  of  the  East  Lodge  of  New  Bedford, 
with  which  the  financier  had  been  actively 
connected  for  many  years.  All, business  In 
the  town  will  be  suspended  bbtween  the 
hours  of  10  A.  M  and  3  P.  M.,  out  of 
respect  to  Mr.   Rogers's  memory. 

At    2   P.    M.    the    favorite    hymns    of    Mr. 

I  Rogers  will  be  played  on  the  rhlmes  of  the 


Memorial'  church.  Among-  Ine  hymns  on 
the. programme  are  "Lead,  Kindly  Light," 
"Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,"  "Abide  with 
Me,"  "St.  Ann,"  "Dulie  Street,"  "St.  Syl- 
vester" and  "Eternity." 

The  funeral  services,  which  will  he  pri- 
vate and  which  will  be  attended  only  by 
relatives  and  friends,  will  be  held  at  the 
church  at  2.30  P.  M.  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Coll- 
3  er,  the  venerable  pastor  emeritus  of  Mr. 
Rogers's  New  York  church  home,  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  will  conduct  the 
services,  and  will  be  assisted  by  Rev.  Frank 
L.  Phalen,  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Church. 
The  honorary  pallbearers  at  the  services 
here  will  be  Walter  P.  Winsor,  George  H. 
Tripp,  Thomas  A.  Tripp,  Job  C.  Tripp,  Jo- 
seph K.  Nye,  John  I.  Bryant  and  Frank  M. 
Marsh,  all  of  Fairhaven,  and  Ze^haniah  W. 
Pease  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Pratt  of  New  Bed- 
ford. 

The  interment  will  be  in  the  Greek 
Mausoleum  at  Riverside  Cemetery,  this 
town,  erected  by  Mr.  Rogers  several  years 
ago,  in  which  rest  the  bodies  of  his  mother 
and  his  daughter  Millicent.  As  the  cortfege 
passes  through  Cushman  Park,  another  of 
Mr.  Rogers's  gifts  to  the  town,  the  school 
children  will  form  a  lane  through  which  the 
procession  passes,  but  there  will  be  no 
demonstration. 


HELERT  KELIiER  STORY  DENIED 

Mr.  Rogers  Did  Not  Rescue  Her  in  the 
South — He  Did,  However,  Help  Her  in 
Later  Years 

Emphatic  denial  is  made  by  Miss  Helen 
Keller's  teacher,  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy,  of  thvj 
report  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  has  gained 
widesoread  publication,  that  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  has  said  that  Miss 
Keller  was  rescued  in  the  South  by  Henry 
H.  Rogers  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and 
that  she  had  been  educated  by  him  ever 
since.  For  his  wife  Mr.  Macy  makes  the 
following  explanation  of  the  story  of  Miss 
Keller's  education: 

"Mr.  Clemens  could  not  have  made  this 
assertion,  for  it  was  he  who  in  1896  took 
Mr.  Rogers  to  see  Miss  Keller  in  New  York, 
and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  latter's 
benefactions  toward  her.  Miss  Keller's 
education  began  at  Alabama  In  her  own 
home  when  she  was  little  more  than  six 
years  old,  and  it  was  her  father  who  sent 
to  Boston  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  for  a  teacher  and  obtained  the  in- 
structor who  has  been  with  Miss  Keller 
ever  since. 

"While  in  Boston  Miss  Keller's  most 
notable  benefactor  was  John  P.  Spalding.  ; 
After  his  death  in  1896  Miss  Keller  and  her 
teacher  were  left  without  means  to  carry 
on  their  work,  and  it  was  then  that  Mr. 
Rogers  came  into  their  lives.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  that  he  wished  his  kind- 
ness to  Miijs  Keller  to  be  taken  for  granted 


and  nothing-  said  about~it.  To  a  New  York 
committee  of  men  and  women  who  were 
conferring-  about  a  trust  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  Miss  Keller,  Mr.  Rog-ers  sent 
word  through  Mr.  Clemens  that  he  reg-arded 
it  as  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  do  what 
he  was  doing  for  Helen  Keller.  He  dis- 
liked all  discussion  of  himself  as  philan- 
thropist and  benefactor.  This  extraordi- 
nary report  about  his  having-  rescued  Helen 
Keller  a,  quarter  of  a  century  ag-o  would 
have  been  as  displeasing  to  him  as  It  must 
be  to  Mr.  Clemens  and  to  Miss  Keller's 
family." 


"BostoTL  TLe-ooTct  - 


NVocM  IL.  )^0?. 


The  story  that  Miss  Helen  Kgljer  was  j 
rescued  in  the  South  by  Henry  w.  Reg-  i 
ers  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  that 
she  had  been  educated  bj'  him  ever 
since,  is  denied  by  Miss  Keller's  teacher, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Macy.  He  did  much,  but 
he  did  not  begin  her  work. 

Miss  Keller's  education  began  at  Ala- 
bama in  her  own  home  when  she  was 
little  more  than  6,  and  it  was  her  father 
w'ho  sent  to  Boston  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  for  a  teacher  and 
obtained  the  instructor  who  has  been 
vith  Miss  Kelle^r, oyer  since. 

John  P.  Spalding  of  this  tity  was 
the  man  who  gave  most  toward  Miss 
Keller's  education.  After  his  death,  in 
1896,  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher  were 
without  means  to  carry  on  their  -work, 
and  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Rogers  aided. 
-He  wished  his  kindness  to  Miss  Keller 
to  be  taken  for  granted  and  nothing  said 
about  It. 

The  Looker-On. 


BOSTON    HERALD 


SATURDAY,  I\IAY  22,  1909. 

ROGERS  AND  HELEN  KELLER. 


story    That    He    Rescued    Blind    Girl 
j     Quarter  of  a  Century  Ago  Denied. 

The  story  that  Miss  Helen  Keller  was 
rescued  in  the  South  toy  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  the  Standard  Oil  millionaire 
who  died  this  week,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  that  she  had  been  edu- 
cated by  him  evei-  since,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain),  is  denied  by  Miss  Keller's 
teacher.  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy  of  Norfolk, 
Va.  The  following  explanation  is  made 
by  Mr.  Macy  for  his  wife: 

"Mr.  Clemens  could  not  have  made 
this  assertion,  for  it  was  he  who  in 
1896  took  Mr.  Rogers  to  see  Miss  Keller 
in  New  York,  and  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  latter's  benefactions  toward 
her.  Miss  Keller's  education  began  at 
Alabama  in  her  own  home  when  she 
was  little  more  than  6  years  old,  and  it 
was  her  father  who  sent  to  Boston  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
for  a  teacher  and  obtained  the  instructor 
who  has  been  with  Miss  Keller  ever 
since. 

"While  in  Boston  Miss  Keller's  most 
notable  benefactor  was  John  P.  Spalding. 
After  his  death,  in  1896,  Miss  Keller  and 
her  teacher  were  left  without  means  to 
carry  on  their  work,  and  it  was  then 
that  Mr.  Rogers  came  into  their  lives. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
wished  his  kindness  to  Miss  Keller  to 
be  taken  for  granted  and  nothing  said 
about  it.  To  a  New  York  committee  of 
men  and  women  who  were  conferring 
about  a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
Miss  Keller,  Mr.  Rogers  sent  word 
through  Mr.  Clemens  that  he  regarded 
it  as  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  do 
what  he  was  doing  for  Helen  Keller. 
He  disliked  all  discussion  of  himself  as 
philanthropist  and  benefactor.  This  ex- 
traordinary report  about  his  having 
rescued  Helen  Keller  a  quarter  of  _  a 
century  ago  would  have  been  as  dis- 
pleasing to  him  as  it  must  be  to  Mr. 
Clemens  and  to  Miss  Keller's  family."  ■ 
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PARENT  AIDED 
HELEN  KELLER, 
DECLARE  KIN 


Relatives     Say     That    Henry     H. 
Rogers  Didn't  Educate  Blind 
Girl  rn  Hub.  i 

—     v^}  I 

LEXINGTON,  Ky.,  May  22.— Rela- 
tives here  deny  that  Henry  H.  Rogers 
educated  Helen  Keller  when  she  lost 
her  faculties  at  6  years  of  age. 

Capt.  Anderson  Berry,  who  married 
Miss  Lucy  Keller.  In  discussing:  a  New 
York  dlspatcli  whicli  gives  the  late 
Standard  Oil  magnate  credit  for  the 
education  and  wonderful  development 
of  Miss  Keller's  talents,  said:.  "The 
statement  that  Helen  Keller  was  an 
ob.1ect.of  charity  and  was  made  a  pro- 
tege by  Rogers  and  educated  by  him, 
Is  wholly  at  variance  with  facts,  for 
her  father.  Col.  Arthur  Keller  of  Tus- 
cambla,  Ala.,  was  a  man. of  means  and 
amply  able  to  care, for  and  educate  his 
children,  and  It  was  her  father  who 
sent  her  to  Boston  to  be  educated. 
After  Mi.ss  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  had 
educated  and  developed  her  by  her 
father's  directions,  Helen  Keller  be- 
came interested  in  the  education  of 
children  affected  Hko  herself,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  with  other  wealthy  and  phil- 
anthropic men,  dfiubtless  contributed 
to  this  fund,  which  has  been  used  to 
Improve  the  condition  of  a  number  of 
afflicted  children,  but  that  IMr.  Rogers 
became  her  foster  father,  educating 
and  providing  her  with  means  to  de- 
velop   her   talents,    Is    untrue." 
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HELEN       KELLER'S       TRIBWTE       TO 
H.     H.     ROGERS 

"In  the  death  of  "Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  1 1 
have  lost  a  dear  fiiend.  I  do  not  think  ij 
have  yet  learned  the  meaning  of  these 
■Wfords.  I  do  not  think  I  feel  them  yet.  It 
still  seems  as  if  I  should  see  him  again 
soon.  This  protest  of  my  heart  against  the! 
thought  of  losing  him  makes  me  realize' 
how  much  I  loved  him.  No,  he  is  not  dead. 
This  is  the  wonderful  message  which  the 
blossoming  world  outside  my  study  window 
is  bringing  me  as  I 'write.  He  has  simply 
gone  beyond  the  dull  arras  of  matter  to  a 
,,higher,  holier  life,  and  in  a  little  while  ,1 1 
shall  find  him  again  and  feel  the  tender ' 
'Clasp  of  his  hand.  i 

'     "I  met  Mr.  Rogers  first  more  than  twelve 
years  ago,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  Mr. 
'Clemens    brought    him    to    see    me    at    Mr.  i 
Laurence  Hutton's  house  in  New  York.     I 
recall    Mr.    Clemens's    whimsical    introduc- 
tion.     He  said,     'Helen,    this   Is    my   friend 
"Henry  Rogers.    He  can't  talk  very  well  yet; 
but  perha^  you  can  understand  h:|n,'    and 
he   placed^my   hand   on   Mr.    Rogejfa's   lips. 
My  fingers  caught  the  qule|,  deep  fmlle  on 
his  face  and  felt  his  embarrassed  voice  ie-| 
peating  my  name.     I.    there   and   then,    losti 
my    heart    to    Mr.    Clemens's    tall,    reticent, 
friend,     and    tlie    protecting    clasp    of     his ; 
strong   hand    told    me    that    I    had   found    aj 
new   friend.     It  happened   that   I  had  just 
then   lost  a  beloved   friend  in   Mr.    John   P.  j 
Spauldlng,   and   I  was  sad   and  troubled.   It 
was   doubtful    whether   my   education   could 
■be   continued,   and   although   I   had   no    idea 
at  that  time  of  Mr.  Rogers's  ability  to  help 
me,   there  was  something  about   him  which 
set    my   spirit   at    rest.      Later,    when    some 
friends   in   New  Jfork   were   trying   to   raise 
a  fund  for  my  education,  they  asked  him  to 
contribute.      He    refused,    but    said    that    he 
would  provide  an  amount'  sufficient  to  send 
me   to   college.     This  he   did,   and   after  my 
graduation  he  arranged  that  a  certain  sum 
be  sent  to  me  each  year. 

"I  shall  not  try  now  to  express  my 
gratitude;  for  I  think  that  Mr.  Rogers 
shrank  from  expressions  of  gratitude. 
In  tlie  practical  service  which  he  ren- 
dered my  teacher  and  me  he  was  splen- 
didly Impersonal.  He  did  not  even  wish 
me  to  thank  him  in  my  letters.  I  was 
almost  afraid  to  dedicate  to  him  a  little 
book   wliich    I   published   last   year;      for      L 


I  thought  he  might  not  approve  so  pub- 
lic an  'expression  of  our  friendship.  But 
I  learned  afterwards  that  he  was  pleased, 
although  he  declared  that  if  I  had  asked 
his  permission,  he  would  not  have  given 
it.  During  the  years  that  I  have  known 
Mr.  Rogers,  whenever  my  teacher  and  I 
were  perplexed,  or  in  need  of  advice.  Tie 
broug'ht  his  fine  ineight  and  decision  to 
our  aid.  He  was  always  responsive,  al- 
ways sympathetic.  He  was  always  do- 
ing little  kindnesses  quietly  and  unno- 
ticed. If  I  needed  books,  he  ordered 
them.  If  I  admired  a  flower  or  a  plant, 
he  sent  it  to  me.  Although  there  were 
few  opportunities  for  us  to  meet  after  I 
left  New  York,  yet  I  never  felt  that  he 
was  unmindful  of  me,  and  one  of  the 
happiest  anticipations  connected  with  a 
visit  to  New  York  was  the  thought  of 
seeing  him.  Last  September,  when  we 
spent  a  few  days  with  him  at  Falrhaven, 
I  learned  for  the  first,  time  to  know  him 
In  his  own  beautiful  hom'e,  surrounded 
by  his  grandchildren.  Each  morning  he 
sent  one  of  the  children  up  to  my  room 
wltli  roses,  "Grandpa's  good-morning, 
and  he  is  waiting  for  you  on  the  veran- 
da." I  can  feel  now  his  hand  affection- 
ately laid  upon  mine  as  he  told  us  about 
his  garden  and  the  prize  his  melons  had 
won  at  the  Boston  horticultural  exlii- 
bit  that  summer.  But  I  think  his  rose 
garden  and  his  lovely  grandchildren 
were   his   special   pride   and   delight. 

"How  glad  T  am  that  I  can  tell  the 
world  of  Mr.  Rogers's  kindness  to  me! 
He  had  the  imagination,  the  vision  and 
the  heart  of  a  great  man,  and  I  count 
It  one  of  the  most  precioup  privileges 
of  my  life  to  have  had  him  for  my  frlnnd. 
The  m'emory  of  his  friendship  will  grow 
sweeter  and  brighter  each  year,  xintll  Tie 
takes  my  hand  again,  and  we  gather 
roses  together  In  the  gardens  of  Para- 
dise." 

Hklen  Kelleb 
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Remarkable   Girl   Grateful   ii 
Financier's  Help  Along  Dif- 1 
ficult  Patliway, 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER,  in  a  beaul 
ful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
H.  Rogers,  clears  up  the  dif^ 
^  crepancies  in  the  stories  that  have  beeJ 
^  told  as  to  the  part  Mr.  Kogern  took  in  he 
,  education. 

It  had  been  reported  that  Mr.  Roger 
^had  rescued  Helen  Keller  wlicji  she  was  : 
? child  of  five  years  and  educated  her.  Thi' 
,,  is  an  error,  but  it  Is  a  fnct  that  Mi 
'Rogers  proved  a  very  geuerou.s  friend  ti 
/tire   vt'onderful   girl. 

V  Through  Samuel  L.  Clciupiis  Miss  Kelle 
J  met  Mr.  Rogers  twelve  years  ;igo  in  Nev* 
I  York.  At  that  time  'hf^r  fi-itnuls  wer^ 
■raising  a  fund  to  send  her  to  college  anc 
, after  her  graduation  aiVangeii  for  a  cei. 
'tain  sum  to  be  seut  to  her  fcach  year. 
,,  Reading  the  touching  letter  that  Mr 
1  Keller  has  written  about  her  acquaint 
j  ance  with  the  multi-millionaii'o,  one  woulc 
never  think  tliat  she  had  uever  seen  hi^ 
face  nor  heard  his  voice.  'J'bis  ia  whal 
■  Miss   Keller   wrote : 

'      "In    the   death    of   Mr.    II.    II.    Rogers    • 

j  have  Idst  a  dear  friend.     1  do  not  think  t 

I  have    yet    learned    the    meaning     of     these 

j  words.     I  do  not  think  I  feel  them  yet.     It 

1  still   seem.s   as   if   I    should    see    him    agai-i^ 

soon.      This    protest    of    my    he.nrt    against^ 

the   thought  of  losing   him'mnkcs   me   real-t 

ize  how  much  I  loved  him.     No.  he  is  not 

dead.       This     is     the     wonderful     message' 

which    the    blossoming    world    outside     my 

study   window   Is   bringing   me  as   I   write. 

He  has  simply  gone  beVond    the  dull  arras 

of  matter  to  a   higher,   holier   life,   and   in 

a  little  while  I  shall  find  him  again  and  feel 

the  tender  clasp  of  his  hand. 

Their   First   Meeting. 

"I  met  Mr.  Rogers  first  more  than  twelve 
years  ago,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  Mr,, 
Clemens  brought  him  to  see  me  at  Mr.f 
Laufence  Button's  house  In  Xew  York.     I) 


;  recall  Mr.  Clemens's  whimsical  introduc- 
tion. He  said:  'Helen,  this  is  ray  friend 
Henry    Rogers-     He    can't    tallj    rery    well 

,  yet;  but  perhaps  you  can  understand  him,' 
and  he  placed  my  hand  on  Mr.  Rogers's 
lips.  My  fingers  caught  the  quiet,  deep 
smile  on  his  lace  and  felt  his  embarrassed 
voice  repeating  my  name.  I,  there  and- 
then,  lost  my  neart  to  Mr.  Clemens's  tall, 
reticent  friend,  and  the  protecting  clasp  of 
his  strong  hand  told  me  that  I  had  found 
a  new  friend.  It  happened  that  I  had  just 
then  lost  a  beloved  friend  In  Mr.  John  P. 
Spaulding,  and  I  was  sad  and  troubled. 
It   was    doubtful   whether   my   education 

'  could  be  continued,  and  although  I  had  no 
idea  at  that  time  of  Mr.  Rogers's  ability  to 
help  me,  there  was  something  about  him 
which  set  my  spirit  at  rest.  Later,  when 
some  friends  in  New  York  were  trying  to 
raise  a  fund  for  my  education,  they  asked 
him  to  contribute.  He  refused,  but  said 
that  he  would  provide  an  amount  sufficient 
to  send  me  to  college.  This  he  did.  and 
after  my  graduation  he  arranged  that  a 
certain  sum  be  sent  to  me  each  year. 

"I  shall  not  try  now  to  express  mv 
gratitude;  for  I  think  that  Mr.  Rogers 
shrank  from  expressions  of  gratitude.  In 
the  practical  service  which  he  rendered 
my  teacher  and  me  he  was  splendidly  im- 
personal. He  did  not  oven  wish  nie  0 
thank  him  in  my  letters.  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  dedicate  to  him  n  little  book 
which  I  published  last  year;  for  i  thought 
he  might  not  approve  so  public  an  ex- 1 
pression  of  our  friendship.  But  I  learned 
ifterwards  that  he  was  pleased,  although 
tie  declared  that  if  I  asked  his  permission, 
tie  would    not   have   given    it. 

Always  Sympathetic. 

"During  the  years  that  I  have  known 
It.  Rogers,  whenever  my  teacher  and  I 
rere  perplexed,  or  in  need  of  advice,  he 
irought  his  fine  Insight  and  decision  to 
>ur  aid.  He  was  always  responsive,  al- 
vay  ssympathetlc.  He  was  ^always  doing 
ittlc  kindnesses  quietly  and  uunoticedL 
;f  I  needed  books,  he  ordered  them.  If, 
L  admired  a  flower  or  a, plant,  he  sent  it 
to  me.  Although  there  were  few  oMpor- 
cunlties  for  us  to  meet  after  I  left  New 
York,  yet  I  never  felt  that  ho  was  unmind- 
ful of  me,  and  one  of  the  happiest  antici- 
pations connected  with  a  visit  to  New 
York   was  the   thought   of  seeing  hlin. 

"Last  September,  when  we  spent  a  fev 
days  with  him  at  Fairhaven,  I  learned  for 
the  first  time  to  know  him  in  ois  owr 
beautiful  home,  surrounded  by  hia  grand 
children.  Each  morning  he  sent  one  o. 
the  children  up  to  my  room  with  roses 
Grandpa's  good-morn  lug.  and  lie  is  wall 
Ing  for  you  on  the  veranda.'  I  can  fee' 
now  his  Band  affectionately  laid  upoi' 
ml^ie  as  he  told  us  about  his  garden  ant 
the  prizes  his  melons  had  won  at  the  Bos- 
Ion  hortlcultnral  exhibition  that  Sniviinor 
But  1  think  his  rose  garden  and  hit 
wely  grandchildren  were  his  special  pridi 
ind   dollgh't. 

"How  glad  I  am  that  I  can  tell  the 
world  of  Mr.  Roger's  kindness  to  me. 
lie  had  the  Imagination,  the  vision  anfi 
the  heart  of  a  great  man.  and  T  count 
t  one  of  tno  most  precions  privil(•ge^ 
■>f  mv  life  to  have  hafi  him  fnr  mv  fricna. 
The  "memory  of  his  friendship  will  grow 
jweeter  and  brighter  each  year,  until  he 
akea  mv  hand  again,  ami  we  gathoi-  rosep 
together  in  the  garden   of  T'aradlsc." 

fIKr,i:\  KIOLLER. 


The  stoiy  tbat  Miss  HelqS 
was  rescued  in  the  South  by  HenT;^ 
H.  Rogers,  the  Stiandard  Oil  mullion 
aire  wlio  dice:  this,  weelv,  a  quarter  of' 
a  century  ago,  and  tliat  ahe  had' 
been  educated'  by  liiui  ever  since, 
which  has  lieen  attributetl  to  SaTniiel 
L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  is  denied 
by  Miss  Keller's  teacher,  Mrs.  Jehu 
A.  Macy  of  Norfolk,  Va.  The  foilow'- 
ing  explanation  is  made  by  Mr.  Macy 
fci'  'his  wife  to  the  Sun: 

"Mr.  Clemens  could  not  have  made 
this  assertion,  or  it  was  he  wlio  in 
]  89G  took  Mr.  Rogers  to  see  Miss'  Kel- 
ler in  Nevy-  York,  and  that  w'as  the 
'beginning  of  the  [a>Ler's  benefactions 
toward'  her.  Miss'  Keller-'s  ediucatioii 
began  at  Alabama,  ia  her  own  ■hcime 
when  she  was  little  more  than  G 
years  old,  land  it  was  her  father  who 
sent  to  Boston  to  'Iihe  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  for  a  teaicher  and 
obtained  the  imstriictC'r  who  lias  been 
with  Miisis  Keller  ever  since. 

"While    in    Boston      Misig      Keller's 
iniiCist  notable  benefactcir  was  John  P. 
Spalding.     After  'his    death,   in    189t),  j 
Miss  Keller  and'  her  teacher  were  left  j 
without      means     to     'carry   on    their  ' 
work,  ancli  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Rog-  I 
e.rs  came  into  their     lives,     it     was 
characteristic  of  him  th?it  he   wished 
his    kindnesis   to    Miss    Keller   to    be 
taken   for   granted    and   ncthiing   said 
about  it.     To  a  New  York  oommlttee 
of  men  iand  woimen  who  were  conter- 
ring  abc'ut  a  trust  fund  for  the  bene- 
fit  of    Miss   Keller,    M^r.    Rjogers    sent 
word   through    Mr.    Ciemems    that    he  ' 
regarded   it   as   a  prii'vilege  to   be   al- 
lowed  to  do   what  he  wias  doinig  for 
Holen    Keller.      He    disLked    all    dis- 
cussion  of   himiself  as   philamthrov  ,. 
and   benefactor.     This     extraordinary 
re'port     about     his     having     rescuer: 
Helen   Keller   a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago   wo<uld   have  heen  as   disi)leasing 
to  him  ais  it  must  be  to  Mr.  Clemens 
■^^^tS^t<y  Miss  Keller's  .family-" 


The  story  that  Biiss  Helen  Keller  was 
rescued     in     the     South     by     Henry     H. 
IRog-ers.     the    Standard     Oil    millionaire 
jWho  died  this  week,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
itury   ago,    and   that   slie   had   been    edu- 
cated   by    him    ever    since,    wiiich    has 
been    attributed    to    Samuel   L.    Clemens 
(Mark  Twain),   is  denied   by  Miss   Kel- 
ler's   teacher,    Mrs.    John    A.    Macy    of 
Norfolk,    Va.      The    following    explana- 
tion is  made  by  Mr.  Macy  for  his  wife: 
"Mr.  Clemens  could  not  have  made  this 
assertion,    for    it    w^as    he    who    in    1896 
took  Mr.  Rogers  to  see  Miss  Keller  in 
New  York,  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  the  latter's  benefactions  toward  her. 
Miss    Keller's    education    began    at   Ala- 
bama in   her   own   home   when   she   was 
little  more  than  6  years  old,  and  it  was 
her  father   who   sent   to   Boston   to   the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  a 
teacher     and     obtained     the     instructor 
iwho    has    been    with    Miss    Keller    ever 
since.      While    in    Boston    Mi.«s    Keller's 
most    notable    benefactor    was    John    P. 
Spalding.     After  his  death,  in  1896,  Miss 
Keller  and  her  teacher  were   left   with- 
out means  to  carry  on  their  work,  and 
it  was  then  that  Mr.  Rogers  came  into 
their    lives.      It    was    characteristic    of 
l^in^at    he    wished    his    kindness    to 
"BBSf^Keller    to    be    taken    for    granted 
and  nothing  said   about   it.     To  a  New 
York  comjnittee  of  men  and  women  who 
were  conferring  about  a  trust  fund  for 
the   benefit   of  Miss   Keller.   Mr.   Rogers 
sent  word  through  Mr.  Clemens  that  he 
regarded  It  as  a  privilege   to   be  allow- 
ed  to  do  what  he  was  doing  for  Helen 
Keller.      He    disliked    all    discussion    of 
himself  as  philanthropist   and   benefac- 
tor." 


Kentucky  Relatives  Positive  in  Their  Statement  That  Oil 
Magnate  Was  Not  Blind  Girl's  Benefactor. 
Say  Father  Was  Man  of  Means. 


Lexington,  Ky.,  May  21.— Relatives 
here  denied  this  afternoon  that  Henry 
H.  Rogers  educated  Helen  Keller  when 
she  lost  her  faculties  at  5  years  of  age. 

Capt.  Anderson  Berry,  who  married 
Miss  Lucy  Keller,  in  discussing  a  New 
York  despatch  which  gives  the  late 
Standard  Oil  magnate  credit  for  the 
education  and  wonderful  development 
of  Miss  Keller's  talents,  said:  "The 
statement  that  Helen  Keller  was  an  ob- 
ject of  charity  and  was  made  a  protege 
by  Rogers  and  educated  by  him,  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  facts,  for  her 
father,  Col.  Arthur  Keller,  of  Tuscam- 
bia,  Ala.,  was  a  man  of  means  andj 
amply  able  to  care  for  and  educate  hisi 
children,  and  It  was  her  father  who! 
sent  her  to  Boston  to  be  educated.  Af-1 
ter  Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  had  edu- 
cated and  developed  her  by  her  father's] 
directions,  Helen  Keller  became  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  children  af- 
fected like  herself,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  with 
other  wealthy  and  philanthropic  men, 
doubtles.s  contributed  to  this  fund, 
which  has  been  used  to  improve  the 
condition  of  a  number  of  afflicted  chil- 
dren, but  that  Mr.  Rogers  became  her 
foster  father,  educating  and  providing 
her  with  means  to  develop  her  talents, 
is  untrue." 


HELEN  KELLER, 

Relatives  say  she  was  not  Roger.s'    protege 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  knew  ho-vr  t^ 
make  money  royally  and  also  how  to 
Bpend  it  roj-^ally.  It  is  now  knov.'n 
Ihat  the  expenses  of  Helen  Kellar  and 
lier  instriictor.  Miss  Sullivan,  were 
paid  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  a  quiet  way  for 
many  years  while  the  effort  was  go- 
ing on  to  teach  the  dumb  and  sight- 
less girl,  and  bring  the  wonderfully 
gifted  mind  into  full  action.  Miss 
Kellar  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  it  was  a 
blessed  thing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rog- 
ers to  devote  some  of  his  money  to 
J-escue  her  from  the  stillness  and 
Sarkness  which  completely  shrouded 
ter. 


y<) 


Helen  A.  Keller  fells  of  Her 

Benefactor's  Tenderness 

i  Helen  A.  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
jblind  young  woman,  pays  the  fellow- 
ling-  personal  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
(Henry  H.  Rogers,  who  had  taken  a 
{great  interest  in  her  education.  Miss 
Keller  writes,  in  part: 
j  "In  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  I 
(have  lost  a  dear  friend.  The  protest  of 
my  heart  against  the  thought  of  losing 
him  makes  me  realize .  how  much  I 
loved  him.  No,  he  is  not  dead.  This 
is  the  wonderful  message  which  the 
i  blossoming  world  outside  my  study 
[•window  is  bringing  ma^as  I  write.  He 
;has  simply  gone  beyond  the  dull  areas 
of  matter  to  a  higher,  holier  life,  and 
in  a  little  while  I  shall  find  him  again 
and.* feel  the  lender  clasp  of  his  hS,nd." 
After  telling  of  her  meeting  Mr.  Rog- 
ers 12  years  ago.  Miss  Keller  refers  to 
hi.s  providing  her  with  a  college  edu- 
cation, and  then  says: 

"I  shall  not  try  now  to* express  my 
gratitude,  for  I  think  that  Mr.  Rogers 
shrank  from  expressions  of  gratitude. 
During  the  .years  that  I  have  known 
Mr.  Roger.s^  whenever  my  teacher  and 
I  were  perplexed  or  in  n^ed  of  advice, 
he  brought  his  fine  Insight  and  decision' 
;o  our  aid.  He  was  alway.s  responsive, 
always  sympatiietic.  He  was  always 
doing  little  kindnesses  quietly  and  un- 
noticed. If  I  needed  books,  lie  ordered 
them.  If  I  admired  a  flower  or  a  plant, 
he  sent  it  to  me.  Last  September,  when 
we  spent  a  few  days  with  him  at  Fair- 
haven,  I  learned  for  the  first  time,  to 
Know  him  In  liis  own  beautiful  home, 
[surrounded  by  lii.s  grandchildren. 
;  "How  glad  r  am  that  I  can  lell  the 
'world  of  Mr.  Rogers'  kindnesses  to  me! 
iHe  had  the  Imagination,  the  vision  and 
ithe  heart  of  a  great  man,  and  I  count 
Jt  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  of 
jny  life  to  have  had  him  for  my  friend, 
ji'he  memory  of  his  friendship  will  grow 
Sweeter  and  brighter  each  year  until 
r\  takes  my  hand  again  and  we  gather 
|*(\es  together  in  the  gardens  of  Paia- 


ROGERS  Mi)  HfL£W  K^LtER.^ 

story   That    He    Rescued    Blind    Girl 
Quarter  of  a  Century  Ago  Denied, 


The  story  that  Miss  Helen  Keller  was 
rescued  in  the  South  toy  Henry  H. 
Rog-ers,  the  Standard  Oil  millionaire 
who  died  this  week,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  that  she  had  been  edu- 
cated by  him  ever  since,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain),  is  denied  by  Miss  Keller's  i 
teacher,  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy  of  Norfolk,  ^ 
Va.  The  following  explanation  is  made 
by  Mr.  Macy  for  his  wife: 

"Mr.    Clemens    could    not    have    made  ' 
this    assertion,    for    it    was    he    who    in 
1896  took  Mr.   Rogers  to  see  Miss  Keller  ■' 
in   New  York,   and  that  was   the   begin-  , 
ning  of  the  latter's  benefactions  tOAvard  j 
her.     Miss  Keller's   education   began    at  ' 
Alabama    lia    her   own    home    when    she ' 
was  little  more  than  6  5'ears  old,  and  it  [ 
was   her  father  who  sent  to   Boston  to 
the    Perkins    Institution    for    tlie    Blind ' 
for  a  teacher  and  obtained  the  instructor 
M'ho    has    been    with   Miss    Keller    ever 
since. 

"While   in   Boston  Miss   Keller's  most 
notable  benefactor  was  John  P.  Spalding.  ^ 
After  his  death,  in  1896,  Miss  Keller  and 
her  teacher  were  left  without  means  to 
carry  on  their   work,    and   it   was  then 
that  Mr.   Rogers   came  into  their   lives. 
It    was    characteristic    of    him    that    he  [ 
-'Wished   his  kindness   to   Miss   Keller   to  j 
be  taken  for  granted  and  nothing   said  i 
about  it.    To  a  New  York  committee  of  ; 
men    and   women   who    were    conferring  j 
about   a    trust    fund   for   the    benefit   of  ^ 
Miss    Keller,     Mr.     Rogers     sent    -v^'ord  i 
through   Mr.   Clemens  that  he  regarded 
it    as   a   privilege  to    be   allowed   to    do  , 
what    he    was    doing    for    Helen    Kellei*.  j 
He  disliked  all  discussion  of  himself  as  i 
philanthropist  and  benefactor.    This  ex- 
traordinary   report     about     his     having 
rescued    Helen    Keller    a    quarter   of    a 
century    ago    Avould    have   been    as   dis- 
pleasing  to   him   as    it   must   be    to  Mr. 
CleiBiens  and  to  Miss  Keller's  family." 


iBostoTv   Po-st 

LOST  A  DEAR  FR5END 

Helen  Keller  Pays  a  Tribj^Xo'the 
Memory  of  H.  H.  Rogers 

Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
young  woman,  pays  the  following  per- 
sonal tribute  to  the  memory  of  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  who  had  taken  a  great  interest 
in  her  education.  Miss  Kellar  writes,  in 
part : 

"In  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  I 
have  lost  a  dear  friend.  The  protest  of 
my  heart  against  the  thought  of  losing 
him  makes  me  realize  how  much  I  loved 
him.  No,  he  is  not  dead.  This  is  the 
wonderful  message  which  the  blossom- 
ing world  outside  my  study  window  is 
bringing  me  as  I  write.  He  has  simply 
gone  beyond  the  dull  areas  of  matter  to 
a  higher,  holier  life,  and  in  a  little  while 
I  shall  find  him  again  and  feel  the  tender 
clasp  of  his  hand." 

After  telling  of  her  meeting  Mr.  Rogers 
12  years  ago,  Miss  Keller  refers  to  his 
providing  her  with  a  college  education, 
and  then  says: 

Always  Sympathetic 

"I  shall  not  try  now  to  ex'iress  my 
gratitude;  for  I  think  that  Mr.  Rogerr 
shrank  fr?m  c-yprrspi^n.s  /of  evntilu'i 
During  the  years  that  I  have  known  Mr. 
Rogers,  whenever  my  teacher  and  I  were 
perplexed,  or  in  need  of  advice,  he 
brought  his  fine  Insight  and  decision  to 
our  aid. 

"He  was  always  responsive,  always 
sympathetic.  He  was  always  doing  little 
kindnesses  quietly  and  unnoticed.  If  I 
needed  books,  he  ordered  them.  If  I 
admired:  a  flower  or  a  plant,  he  sent  It 
to  me. 

"Last  September,  when  we  spent  a  few 
days  with  him  at  Falrhaven,  I  learned 
for  the  first  time  to  know  him  In  his 
own  beautiful  home,  surrounded  by  hia 
grandchildren. 

"How  glad  I  am  that  I  can  tell  the 
World  of  Mr.  Rogers'  kindness  to  me. 
He  had  the  imagination,  the  vision  and 
the  heart  of  a  great  man,  and  I  count  it 
one  of  tlie  most  precious  privileges  of 
my  life  to  have  had  him  for  my  friend. 

"The  memory  of  his  fi-iondship  will 
grrow  sweeter  and  brighter  each  year 
until  he  takes  my  hand  again,  and  we 
gather  roses  together  in   the  gardens  of 


A  letter  written  by  Miss^Sfelen  Kellar, 
the  famous  blind  lady  of  Wrentham,  in 
aid  of  the  blind  of  New  York,  recently 
sold  at  public  auction  for  $300. 


OSTON    HERALB 


JUNE    4,    1909. 


He  who  runs  may  read  the  tedious 
Bacon-Shakespeare     controversy,    and 
even    the    blind    are    not    exempt,    as  | 
witness  Helen  Keller.  ■ 


Bost 
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HELEN  KELLEE  TO 


IIolpji  Kollor.  thr-  \^-ol■ld-falnnfl  Ijiind  z\v\, 
in  an  iutoi'Th-Mv  to-day  dfi'oids  the  book,| 
"Somo  Aci'ostiL'  Sisniiturps  oC  Francisl 
Bacon."  b.v  W.  S.  Bootli  of  ramln-Ml-.',  iha1;l 
was  vrrontly  liittorly  altackfd  b.\-  I'l-'tfi'ssor 
Loo   Wiouor   of   Harvard   Uuivprsity. 

Miss     Kf'llor     snys     that     -\\ii,;     ibc     "ten  | 
(\vos"     ill    ber     tinkers    slio     bas     traoed     in! 
Braillo    tbr    i)n,£,'i;'s    from     tbo    ;<bakPspoara 
toxt   lileralim.      ^Hss    KoUor    snys   tbat   she 
is  surprispd   at   oritios   wbo  rush    into   print 
and      attack     2^Ir.     Booth's     liook      witliout  f 
bavins     vcv^A     it     and     obviously     witUout : 
having  understood   it. 


Bas^-     "^ 
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Helen  Keller  Defends 
■Ji    Booth's  Book  on  Bacon 


Helen  Keller,  -world-Tamed  blind  girl, 
has  come  forward  In  defence  of  the 
book,  "Some  Acrostic  Signatures  of 
Francis  Bacon,"  by  W.  S.  Booth  of 
Cambridge,  that  was  recently  bittCTl?^ 
attacked  by  Professor  Leo  Wiener  of 
Harvard   University. 

Miss  Keller  says  that  with  the  "10 
eyes"  In  her  fingers  she  has  traced  in 
braille  the  pages  from  the  Shakspere 
text  literatim.  Miss  Keller  says  that  she 
is  surpri.sed  at  critics  who  rush  into  print 
nnd  attack  Mr.  Booth's  book  without 
having  read  it  and  obviously  without 
having   understood   it. 

The  blind  girl  says  that  people  should 
find  the  significance  of  Mr.  Booth's 
studies  and  what  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  accepting  or  reject- 
ing  the    evidence    presented. 

•  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  interested 
In  the  book,  "Some  Acrostic  Signatures 
of  Francis  Bacon,'  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Booth. 
I  have  under  my  fingers  many  of  the 
acrostics  in  braille.  I  copied  tiie  pages 
from  the  Shakspere  text  literatim,  so 
that  I  could  trace  them  with  the  10 
eyes  In  my  fingers.  I  hope  soon  to  get 
out  a  little  book  presenting  some  as- 
pect.s   of    the    controversy. 

"In  the  meantime  I  have  put  down  a 
Pimple  list  of  'don'ts'  which  may  possibly 
be  of  use  to  such  critics  as  have,  to 
their  own  satisfaction  and  the  bev/llder- 
ment  of  uy informed  readers,  proved  tliat 
tlie  acrostics  'can  be  found  anywhere.' 
"Mr.     Bootli's     method     of    finding    the 

signatures  of  Francis  Bacon  la  the  only 
method  which  will  make  the  matter 
clear  and  possible  to  explain.  Please 
don't  use  any  other  method  If  you  desire 
tocritlcise  the  ;i!-rostics  honestly." 


Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blinS  gii|' 
tells  an  interesting  story  of  her  reason 
for  supporting  W.  S.  Booth's  idea  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  proved  Fran- 
cis Bacon's  by  the  acrostics  they  con- 
tain. 

Miss  Keller  says  that  with  the  "10 
eyes"  in  her  fingers  she  has  traced  in 
braille  the  pages  from  the  Shakespeare 
text  literatim. 

"I  copied  the  pages  from  the  text  liter- 
atim, so  that  I  could  trace  them  with 
the  10  eyes  in  my  fingers.  I  hope  soon 
to  get  out  a  little  book  presenting  some 
aspects  of  the  controversy,"  says  she. 
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Helen  Keller  of  Wrentham,  world- 
famed  blind  girl,  has  come  forward 
in  defence  of  the  book,  "Some  Acros- 
tic Signatures  of  Francis  Bacon,"  by 
VV.  S.  Booth  of  Cambridge,  that  was 
i-ecently  bitterly  attacked  by  Prof. 
Leo  Wiener  of  Harvard  university. 

Miss  Keller  says  that  with  the  "10 
[?ye£"  in  <her  fingers  she  has  traced  in 
braille  the  pages  from  the  Shakspeare 
text  literatim.  Miss  Keller  says  that 
she  is  surprised  at  critics  who  rush 
into  i-rint  and  attack  Mr.  Booth's 
book  without  having,  understood  it. 

The  blind  girl  says  that  people 
should  And  the  significance  of  Mr. 
Booth's  studies  and  what  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  the  evidence 
presented. 


T^LJdicL^lL^U,  Tot,  -  Leg(.^ 
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HELEi\l  KELLER  BOOK  CRITIC 
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IGirl  Defends^Booth's  "Acrostic 
SiMvjfi^f^Qt  Eacon." 

I'ELEGKAM   TO  yUBLIC   LEDGER.] 

BOSTON,  June  4.— Helen  .  Keller,  the 
world-famed  blind[,  girl,  in  an  interview 
today  defendlrne  book  "Some  Acrostic 
Signatures  of  Francis  Bacon,"  by  W.  S. 
Booth,  of  Cambridge,  that  was  recently 
'  bitterly  attacked  by  Pro.  Leo  Wiener,  of 
Harvard   University. 

Miss  'Keller  says  that  with  the*  "ten 
eyes*"  in  her  fingers  she  has  traced  in 
I  '■br.''.ille"  the  pages  from  the  Shakespeare 
^lext  literatum.  Lliss  Keller  "says  that  she 
■  is  .surprised  at  critics  who  rush  into  print 
and  attack  Mr.  Booth's  book  without 
having  read  it  and  obviously  without  hav- 
ing understood  it.  * 

The  blind  girl  says  that  people  should 
find  the  sisniticance  of  Mr.  Booth's  studies 
and  what  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion/before accepting  or  rejecting  the  evi- 
feenc^  presented. 


IBrooil'troYv,   Matss,    TL-m.es- 
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Conyention  Business  Sessions 
Morning  and  Afternoon. 

Miss    Helen    Keller,    the    remarkable ' 
blind  girl,  has  written  a  letter  to  Sec-  j 
retary  Miss  Bet-tha  M.  Whitman  of  the 
American   New    Church    league,    which 
is  holding  meetings  today  In  this  city 
in  connection  with  the  general  conven-  ; 
tion   of  the   Church   of  the   New   Jeru- 
salem,  announcing   that   she   is   deeply 
interested  in  the  teachings  of  Sweden- 
borg.     She  suggests  that  the  works  of: 
the    great    leader    be    printed      in      the ! 
Braille  system  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  j 
"as     the     faith   especially     appeals   to 
those  who  have  experienced  suffering."  , 

For  several  years  Miss  Keller  has 
been  a  deep  student  of  Swedenborg. ' 
She  has  received  private  instruction 
from  Rev.  Jacob  E.  Werren,  pastor  of ! 
the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  i 
Cambridge.  j 

The  business  session  of  the  New  j 
Chur-ch  league  opened  this  morning  and  j 
the  following  officers  were  elected;  ] 
President,  Awbrey  N.  Shaw,  Brooklyn, : 
N.  Y. ;  secretary,  Horace  B.  Blackmar, 
Boston;  secretary.  Miss  A.  Edith  Abell, . 
New  York  city;  treasurer,  Ralph  D. 
Kettner,  Providence;  merrfber  of  exec-  \ 
utive  board,  Miss  Ruth  Spaulding, . 
Springfield,  111.  Unfinished  and  new  j 
business  was  taken  up  after  which  the 
meetin§sa<3journed. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  16,  1909 


As  seen  by  Helen  Keller:  Instead  of 
Quibbling  over  systems  of  print,  prevent 
blindness. 


MUST  PREVENT  BLINDNESS 


Helen   Keller   Urges   Convention   to    Work 
for  This — Meeting  at  Celumbus  Opens 


Columbus,  O.,  June  16 — What  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  conference  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind  in  the  history  of  the  world  began  yes- 
terday with  the  opening  of  the  biennial 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  A  letter  from 
Helen  Keller  was  read,  in  which  she  urged 
the  blind  net  to  quibble  needlessly  over 
sj'stems  of  print,  but  to  devote  time  towards 
solving  the  problem  of  how  to  prevent 
blindness.  Leslie  Oren,  who  less  than  ten 
years  ago  was  received  at  the  State  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf,  a  helpless  mass  of 
flesh,  but  who  has  made  phenomenal  prog- 
ress of  education,  despite  the  absence  of 
sight,  hearing  and  speecli,  addressed  the 
delegates  In  the  sign  language. 

"There  is  one  important  question  on 
which  no  agreement  has  been  reached,  the 
question  of  a  common  system  of  print.  I 
regret  that  we  are  moving  so  slowly  tow- 
ards a  settlement.  I  am  sorry  that  the  dis- 
cussions are  often  characterized  by  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  one  or  an- 
other print,  and  by  nervous  Insistence  on 
minor  typographic  elements.  So  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  which  involves  the  real 
happiness  of  the  blind,  that  we  can  afford 
to  leave  lesser  problems  to  be  settled  grad- 
ually. Indeed,  the  question  of  a  common 
print  should  not  occupy  our  attention  at  the 
expense  of  larger  problems  which  confront 
workers  for  the  sightless  all  over  the  world. 

"The  achievements  of  the  Association  In 
fourteen  years  lead  us  to  expect  great  re- 
sults from  its  efforts  in  the  future.  The 
benefit  of  your  labors  extends  beyond  the 
circle  of  your  acquaintance.  Already  un- 
numbered radiations  of  comfort  have  gone 
out  from  your  good  work.  There  Is  a 
spirit  of  courage  in  the  magazines  for  the 
blind  which  I  did  not  use  to  see.  Hundreds 
of  blind  persons  who  a  few  years  ago 
knew  nothing  of  their  own  capacities  are 
making  a  brave  start  on  the  road  to  useful 
activity.  Hundreds  of  lives  erstwhile  dark 
and  desperate  are  bright  with  new  mterest 
because  work  has  made  them  worth  living. 


]\Iany  have  read  '6T'tfiose~wri6in""you  Tietp^l 
and  have  profited  bj^  this  mediate  encour- 
agement as  much  as  by  direct  aid.  Seeing 
people  who  knew  nothing  of  your  associa- 
tion have  during  the  last  few  years  learned 
what  the  blind  can  do.  You  are  slowly 
educating  the  puiblic,  so  that  the  sightless 
man  can  have  a  chance.  The  liappiness 
which  you  have  begun  to  sow  broadcast 
cannot  be  measured. 

"Mr.  Allen  reports  that  one  piano  factory 
in    Germany    employs    thirty    blind    tuners, 
and  that  they  have  a  monopoly.     There  i.re 
no    seeing    tuners    in    that    great    maunfac- 
tory— the  largest  in  Europe.  We  must  learn 
■and  apply  the  lesson  of  this  fact.     We  must 
■  make  our  public  appreciate  its  signiflcanoe. 
"Our  immediate   problem  is   to   teach   the 
blind,   to   employ  the   capable   and  to  ame- 
liorate the   condition   of   all.     But   our    ulti- 
mate  problem   is   greater.     It   is   to  prevent 
,  blindness.      That    is    fundamental.      That    is 
:  for  the  future.     I  have  been  cheered  by  the 
'•  brave,    intelligent   labors  of   physicians    and 
i  social  workers  to  reduce  the  terrible  waste 
I  of    human    eyes,,  to    bring    nearer    the    time 
;  when   instead  of  one  blind  person  in   every 
thousand    there    will    be    only    one    in    ten 
;  thousand.      The   American    people    are   witli 
us  in   this  work.     Courageous  and  powerful 
.journals  have  helped  us  to  spread  the  essen- 
tial information.     We  have  laid  bare  before 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  the   common 
causes     of    blindness.       Society     can     never 
again  shut  the  gate  against  the  knowledge 
''which  liberates,  which  shall  liberate  untold 
generations  from  an  insidious  evil.     It  is  for 
you  to  keep  the  gate  open,   to  present  the 
essential   facts   and  break   down   all   opposi- 
tion to  the  truth.     Disbelief  on  the  part  of 
timid     and    irresponsible    people     does     not 
matter.      Prejudice    does    not    matter.      The 
reluctance   of   press,    school   and  church   to 
teach     essential     facts     does     not     matter.  I 
Cowardice  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  medi- 
cal   profession    does    not    matter.      Making' 
enemies, among  the  prudish  and  hypocritical! 
does  not  matter.    But  blindness  matters  un-' 
speakably.  { 

"God    speed    your    work    and    bless    the 
Commonwealth  of  Ohio. 

"Faithfully  yours,  , 

(Signed)  "Helen  Keller" 

'■■III     Mill!  I  "  ~  I  'l  -^■«VW^ 

THE  USTENER         . 

Nothing  has  appeared  so  persuading  on 
either  side  of  the  controversy  over  the 
new  acrostic  ciphers  which  are  believed  by 
their  discoverer  to  establish  Bacon's  au- 
thorship of  Shakspeare's  plays  and  some 
other  masterpieces  of  Elizabethan  litera- 
ture as  Helen  Keller's  letter  published 
last  week.  Whatever  may  be  the  mer-  [ 
its  of  the  question  into  which  Miss  j 
Keller  here  enters,  the  fact  that  she  enters 


lit  at  all,  and  having:  gt)ne  Into  it,  con- 
Irtributes  more  to  the  establishing  of  Mr. 
'  Booth's  claims  than  any  of  his  supporters, 
indeed  even  more  than  Mr.  Booth  himself, 
he  being-  the  interested  party.  Is  the  im- 
pressive point.  Miss  Keller's  only  way  of 
finding  the  acrostics  is  through  the  sense 
of  touch.  This  gives  us  a  new  and  vivid 
appreciation  of  the  structural  relation,  the 
'architectural"  character,  she  calls  it,  of 
the  problem  the  maker  of  the  clphec,  if 
cipher  it  be,  had  before  him  in  working  his 
name  into  the  text  of  passages  of  the 
Shaksperean  plays.  "I  copied  the  pages 
from  the  Shakspeare  text  literatim,  so  that 
I  could  trace  them  with  the  ten  eyes  of  my 
Angers,"  she  says,  with  that  vivifying  dash 
of  poetry  which  Is  ever  present  in  her 
writing;  and  at  once  you  must  acknowl- 
edge the  strengthening  of  all  previous  ar- 
guments by  the  testimony  of  ten  eyes,  In- 
stead of  two,  running  rapidly  over  a  given 
bit  of  text  in  the  projections  of  the  so- 
called  braille  system  of  points  forming  let- 
zers.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  recurring  ap- 
pearances of  the  sought-for  letters  would 
be  more  impressively  structural,  or  "archi- 
tectural," to  one  thus  searching  by  touch 
alone  than  to  the  sight. 

+     +     + 

But  the  remarkable  thing  In  this  Incident 
of  the  reviving  Bacon-Shakspeare  conten- 
tion is  that  a  young  woman  whom  Nature 
seemed  determined  to  rob  of  all  power  to 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  her  fellow- 
creatures — to  shut  out  of  the  world  in  a 
dark  and  utterly  silent  corner  of  her  own- 
has  become  able  to  take  a  leading  part  In 
one  of  the  liveliest  battles  of  letters  In  our 
times.  In  short,  this  absolutely  Imprisoned 
soul  of  a  score  of  years  ago  is  soaring  free 
in  the  highest  ranges  of  thought  and  study. 
The  little  semi-idiotic  child  from  Missis- 
sippi, idiotic-appearing  only  because  un- 
taught, as  the  experts  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution perceived  at  the  first  examination, 
has  become  a  power  in  the  community  and 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  wonder  that  has  been 
several  times  repeated  at  that  institution, 
but  is  none  the  less  a  wonder  for  that. 
This  very  letter  shows  something  of  the 
character  that  could  be  relied  on  to  make 
the  most  of  the  methods  of  instruction  ap- 
plied to  her  case;  and  that  the  method 
]  included  not  only  the  training  of  memory 
and  the  acquisition  of  facts  and  principles 
of  science,  but  also  basic  character-build- 
ing. "Don't  simply  pick  an  acrostic  here 
and  there,"  writes  our  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  mentor,  "and  proceed  to  hunt  for 
one  that  resembles  it.  that  Is  a  mere  act 
of  memory— parrot-like  imitation;  read 
riglit  into  the  acrostic,  too,  Just  as  you 
Would  read  into  the  figures  of  a  grocer's 
bill  or  the  notes  of  a  musical  composition," 
—these  among  a  half  column  of  practical 
"don'ts"    showing    a    complete    mastery    of 


■this  subject,  as  of  so  many  others  In  Miss 
Helen  Keller's-  repertory.  Whether  Bacon 
wrote  all  the  best  of  the  Elizabethan  litera- 

,  tiire  as  well  as  the  very  respectable  output 
publicly    acknowledg-ed    as    his    or    not— If 
he  did  it  is  not   so  important   to  the  world 
as   the  demonstrated   truth    that   education,  ■, 
the    peculiar,    intensive    education,    concen-  j 
trated   as   Dr.    Samuel    Gridley  Howe   con- 
centrated  It   with   burning   love   upon   only 
the   least    equipped,    the   most    unfortunate  ' 
of   humanity,    has    produced    what    we   see 
with  such  astonishment  in  this  bHnd  deaf  I 
mute   who  is   dow  a  valuable  thinker  and; 
leader   in    the   world— one   surpassing-   most  ■ 
people  in   her    study    and    mastery    of    the! 
great   questions  of  the  day.  ) 


BOSTON    HERALB 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  16,  1909. 


ADVICE    FROM    HELEN    KELLER. 

COI.UMBUS,  O.,  June  15— What  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  conference  in 
the  interest  of  the  blind  In  the  his- 
t6i-y  of  the  world  began  today  wita 
tlie  opening  of  the  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  A  letter  from 
Helen  Keller  was  read,  in  which  she 
urged  the  blind  not  to  quibble  need- 
lessly over  systems  of  print,  but  to 
devote  time  toward  solving-  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  prevent  blindness. 


Tlo,  m^[e.[)0To,  lyi^ss.,  Ckro7T.LC.Le- 


JvcTve    I  b  „    1^0^- 


ADVICE  FROM 


0^-*^ 
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MISS  KELLER 

A  letter  from  Miss  Helen  Keller 
was  read  at  the  biennial  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  held  yesterday  at 
Columbus,  O.  Miss  Keller  advised 
the  convention  not  to  quibble  needless 
ly  over  systems  of  print  but  to  devote 
its  time  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
bow  to  prevent  blindness, 


HELEN  KELLER^  BETTER 

g  of  Associa- 
lind. 

ePECiA  1>I?PATCH  TO  THE  EXQUinEB. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  June  15.— Just  now  the 
city  is  entertaining  a  most  remarkable  con- 
■^■ention — the  American  Association  for  the 
Blind.  The  delegates  are  from  all  states 
In  the  Union-,  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and 
Japan  is  also  represented. 

Governor  Harmon  delivered  an  address  of 
"welcome  at  the  opening  to-day.  There  was 
a  reply  by  Superintendent  Eidward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
where  the  meeting  Is  being  held.  One  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  program 
was  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  Helen 
Keller,  who  is  minus  the  senses  of  seeing, 
hearing  and  talking.  It  was  greeted  with 
applause.  She  urged  that  th?  convention 
refrain  from  allowing  the  controversy  over 
the  print  systems  to  interfere  with  ques- 
tions which  may  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
afflicted. 

This  question  has  been  much  di.scussed  by 
the  blind.  There  are  two  systems— the  New 
York  point  and  the  scientific  braille.  It  is 
practically  conceded  that  the  latter  is  bel- 
ter adapted  to  the  advancement  of  the  pu- 
pils, but  the  proposition  hard  to  solve, 
should  either  be  chosen  for  a  uniform  sys- 
tem, is  the  changing  of  immense  libraries 
In  some  of  the  Institutions  in  the  country. 

The  Ohio  school  has  a  large  number  of 
volumes,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  .?15.0()0. 
They  are  printed  in  New  York  point.  S.ioqld 
thf  braille  .«.vstem  be  selected  it  would 
necessarily  decrease  the  \-aiue  of  the  li- 
brary, and  the  same  condition  prevails  in 
other  Institutions  for  teaching  the  blind. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  event- 
UHlly  make  the  blind  independent  by  em- 
ployment of  a  nature  best  adapted  to  them. 
The  convention  to-day  lifelened  to  reports! 
from  delegates  from  all  parts  of  America^ 
as  to  the  progress  of   the   blind. 

This  was  followed  by  reports  from  Super 
Intendentb     of     Workshops.       One     of     th 
petted   visitors    is    Leslie    Oren,    who    is   af 
flicted    the    same    as    Helen    Keller.      He    i 
■well    advanced,   and   receh^ed    his   educatlo 
in    the    Ohio    Institution    for    the    Deaf   and' 
Dumb.     Regardless  of  his  defects  he  is  able! 
to    discuss    subject.s    rearllly,    and    uses    the 
typewriter  in  his  work.    The  gathering  will 
close  to-morrow.    Tadasu  Yosplnolo.  who  Is 
I  making  a  tour  of  this  country,  studying  the 
I  conditions  of  the  blind,  represents  Japan, 


BOSTON   HERALD 
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When  It  comes  to  the  acrostic 
cypher  business,  Helen  Keller -has  the 
vs'holo  thing  at  her  finger  tips. 
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HELEN  KELLAR  IN 
MAINE,  WRITING  BOOK 

With  Her  Mother  and  Mr.'^hd'Mts. 

Macey  She  Is  Summering  at 

Linden  Grove  Farm. 

Brunswick,  Me.,  July  12.— Miss  Helen 
Kellar  of  Wrentham,  Mass.,  accompa- 
nied by  her  mother  and  Mr.  and.  Mrs. 
■John  Macey,  have  arrived  in  Brunswick 
to  pass  the  summer  in  their  new  home, 
Linden  Grove  Farm,  at  Pennellville, 
three  miles  from  Brunswick,  on  Casco 
Bay.  Miss  Kellar  hopes  that  at  her 
new  home  she  will  be  sufticiently  far 
away  from  the  large  cities  to  avoid  a 
large  part  of  the  many  social  calls 
which  are  made  upon  her  time  and  that 
she  will  accordingly  have  much  more 
time  to  devote  to  her  literary  work. 
She  is  about  to  write  a  book  on  nature 
study,  and  to  do  this  she  desires  to 
be  able  to  come  in  close  contact  with 
nature  and  to  be  practically  free  from, 
all  other  engagements.  •' 


—Miss  Helen  Keller  has  completed 
a  new  book  entitled  '  'New  England 
Stone  Walls."  It  will  be  sent  to  the 
printer  within  a  few  days.      |A  k 


"B  osto-r-u  Grlob-e^ 


IN  PICTIJS^W 


Miss  Helen  Keller  at  Pennellville, 
Me,  for  the  Summer — W,i^  Con- 
tinue Her  Literary  Worl^   ^ 

BRUNSWICK,  Me.  July  14— Miss 
Helen  Keller  arrived  in  Brunswick  this 
week  to  spend  the  summer  at  her  re- 
cently purchased  home,  Linden  Grove 
farm,  Pennellville,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  on  the  shores  of  Casco 
bay.  Miss  Keller  is  accompanied  by 
her  ^mother  and  by  Mr  and  Mrs  John 
Macey  of  "^''rentham,  Mass,  with  whom 
she  has  made  her  home  for  many  years. 

In  Pennellville  Miss  Keller  hones  to 
find  leisure  for  her  literary  work.  At 
Wrentham  social  demands  upon  her 
time  made  it  almost  Impossible  for  her 
to  confine  herself  strictly  to  the  work 
as  she  desires.  She  is  planning  to  write 
a  book  about  the  blind  and  hopes  to 
write  another  about  nature  study. 

Pennellville  is  about  four  miles  from 
Brunswick  village  and  Ls  named  after 
Cant  William  Pennell.  a  shipbuilder 
who  made  his  home  there  in  the  last 
century.  He  sold  his  place  to  hla 
brother,  Jacob  Pennell,  and  in  1835  it 
bsgan  passing  down  into  the  family. 
The  place  was  far  famed  for  the  ships 
wbicn  were  built  upon  its  shores. 

The  residence  occupied  by  Mi.?s  Keller 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  upper  part 
of  Casco  bay.  The  house  was  built  in 
y&'j  by  Charles  S.  Pennell  and  later 
it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $9000.  The  Pennell  heirs  sol(| 
the  place  to  the  Misses  Herrlck  cf 
Lewiston,  who  made  their  home  ther0 
for  20  years.  In  1902  the  place  was  pur^ 
chased  by  William  McFadden,  who  for 
se\eral  seasons  used  it  for  summei* 
guests. 

The  house  is  but  a  shoit  distancei 
Tht-om  Saganook,  tlie  summer  heme  of 
Karl  von  Rydingsvard  of  New  York, 
the  foremost  woodcarver  of  America. 
It  is  also  Ijut  a  few  miles  from  Indian 
Rest,  the  summer  liome  of  Maine's  well- 
known  author.  Holman  F.  Day. 


Atti^^o-^0,    TKcl&S.   S^ 


ru- 


Ji^lu   17).  I'iO'i-. 


Brimsv/ick,  Me.,  July  13. — M\%s\ 
Helen  Kellar  of  Vv^'rentham,  Mass..' 
accompanied  by  her  mother  and  il;- 
and  Mrs.  John  M?'~"-'  '-:-•-  '--riveii 
In  Brunsfwick  to  pa  r   ii) 

their  new  home,  LiiiL..,u  v.^- ,o  ^^  aiii;, 
at  Pennellville,  three  miles  from 
Birunswiek,  on  Cas-co  Bay.  Miss  Kel-I 
lar  liopes  that  at  h?r  u«  •-  iiome  she. 
will  be  sufficiently  f;^'  a^av  from  the! 
large  cities  to  avoid  a  large  part  of 
the  many  social  calls  which  are  made, 
upon  her  time  and  that  she  v.'ill  ac-i 
cordingly  have  much  more  time  to 
devote  to  her  literary  v^ork.  She  is; 
afbout  to  write  a  book  on  nature] 
study,  and  to  do  this  she  desires  to! 
be  able  to  come  in  close  contact 
v/ith  nature  audi  to  be  practically! 
free   from   all   other    engagements.       i 


I)ecLlvotyw  ,  "KK-clss,  TrgVr-i-S  en.  [jIt 


J-u^l 


% 


^0^ 


England  Stone  Walls"  is  nearly  ready  for 
the  publishers.  We  hope  it  will  be  added 
to  the  public  library,  that  we  all  may  have 
the  privilege  of  reading  it.    i  v«»^  t 


Tlo,  At-tUUro,  "niaLse,     CK^f^o-n-tc^l^  - 


LOCATED  IN 
MAINE  HOME 

Miss  Helen  Keller  ariived  in  Bruns 
wick,  Me.,  Monday  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  her  recently  purchased  home. 
Linden  Grove  farm,  Pennellville,  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the 
shores  of  Gasco  bay.  Miss  Keller  is 
accompanied  by  her  mother  and  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Macey  of  Wrentham, 
Mass.,  with  whom  she  has  made  her 
home  for  many  years. 

In  Peuuellville  Miss  Keller  hopes  to 
find  leisure  for  her  literary  work.  At 
Wrentham  social  demands  upon  her 
time  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
her  to  confine  herself  strictly  to  the 
work  as  she  desires. She  is  planning  to 
write  a  book  about  the  blind  and  hopes 
to  write  another  about  nature  study. 
Penneville  is  about  four  miles  from 
Brunswick  village  and  is  named  after 
Capt.  William  Penhell,  a  shipbuilder 
who  made  his  home'  there  in  the  last 
century.  He  sold  his  place  to  his  broth- 
er, Jacob  Penuell.and  in  1835  it  began 
passing  down  into  the  family.  The 
place  was  far  famed  for  the  ships 
which  were  built  upon  its  shores 

The  residence  occupied  by  Miss  Kel- 
ler commands  a  fine  view  of  the  upper 
part  of  Casco  bay.  The  house  was  built 

'  in  1839  by  Charles  S.Pennell  and  later 
it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $9000.  The  Pennell  heirs  sold 
the  place  to  the  Misses  Herrick  of 
Lewiston,  who  made  their  home  there 
for  twenty  years.     In    1902  the   place 

I  was  purchased  by  William  McFadden, 

i  who  for  several    seasons    used  it   for 

i  summer  guests. 


The  house  is  but  a  short  distance] 
from  Saganook  Pthe  summer  home  of  j 
Karl  von  Rydingsvard  of  New  York, 
the  foremost  woodcarver  of  America. 
'It  is  also  but  a  few  miles  from  Indian 
Best,  the  summer  home  of  Maine's 
well-known  author,    Bolman  F.   Day.  , 

Mi§s  Kejler  has  not   definitfily    de-  [ 
cided  wbether  Qr  not  she  shall    return 
to  Wyenth^m  in  %he  fall. 


BoStoU.,   7Yla.56.  j\7>veTrtL(5Lrv. 


JvcLv/    )5..    ^^O'i. 


BRUNSWICK,  Me.,  July  15.— Miss, 
Helen  Keller  iias  just  reached  here  to 
spend  the  Summer  on  her  farm  at  LindoD 
Grove,  at  Pennellville,  ofle  of  the  prettiest 
spots  on  Casco  Bay.  With  Miss  Keller  are 
her  mother,  and' Mr.  and  Mrs.'  John  Mace^ 
41  Wrentbam,   Mass. 

IB  Pennellville  Miss  Keller  hopes  to  find 
leisure  for  her  literary  work.  At  Wreni 
thani  social  demands  upon  her  time  mad^ 
it  almost  impossible  for  her  to  confine  her- 
>X'If  strictly  to  the  work  as  slie  desires. 
She  is  planning  to  write  a  book  al)0ut  tiicj 
blind  and  hopes  to  write  another  about 
nature    study.  i 

Miss  Keller's  'noase  Is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Saganook,  the  Summer  homo  of 
Karl  von  Rydingsvard  of  New  York,  the 
foremost  woodcarver  of  America.  It  Is 
also  hut  a  few  miles  from  Indian  Rest, 
the  Summer  home  of  Maine's  well-known 
author,  Holman  F.   Day.  : 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER     1^  I 
IN  PICTURESQUEHOME 

IVill  Continue  Her  Liter.iry  Work  at 
Pennellrille,  Me.,  on  the  Shores  of 
Casco  Bay — Writing-  Another  Book. 

Brunswick,  M6.,  July  14.— Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler arrived  in  Brunswick  this  week  to 
spend  the  summer  at  her  recently  pur- 
chased home,  Linden  Grove  farm,  Pen- 
nellville,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
on  the  sihores  of  Casco  bay.  Miss  Keller 
Is  accompanied  by  her  mother  and  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Macey  of  Wrentham,  Mass., 
with  whom  she  has  made  her  home  for 
many  years. 

In  Pennellville  Miss  Keller  hopes  to, 
find  leisure  for  her  literary  work.  At 
Wrentham  social  demands  upon  her  time 
made  It  almost  impossible  for  lier  to  con- 
fine herself  strictly  to  the  work  as  she 
desires.  She  is  planning  to  write  a  book 
about  the  blind  and  hopes  to  write  another 
about  nature  study. 

Pennellville  is  about  four  miles  from 
Brunswick  village  and  is  named  after  Capt. 
William  Penneli,  a  shipliuilder  who  made 
his  home  there  in  the  last  century. 

The  residence  occupied  by  Miss  Keller 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  upper  part 
of  Casco  bay. 

The  house  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
Saganook,  the  summer  home  of  Karl  von 
Rydingsvard  of  New  York,  the  foremost 
woodcarvcr  of  America.  It  is  also  but  a 
few  miles  from  Indian  Rest,  the  summer 
home  of  Maine's  well-known  author,  Hol- 
lAm  F.  Day. 


Jvtli/    1 5.   nog. 

MISS   KGLLEia  IN   HER  NEW   HOME 

Place  Uooj^ntly  PnroIiaMcd  on  Shores 
of  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  let  Named  "Liu- 
«len  Grove  Farm" 

Miss  Helen  Keller  is  now  well  settled 
In  her  new  home,  recently  purchased,  in 
Pennellville,  Me.,  which  is  delightfully  sit- 
uated on  the  shores  of  Casco  Bay.  She  has 
named  her  place  "Linden  Grove  Farm"  and 
.she  Intends  to  do  there  considerable  liter- 
ary work  which  she  has  planned  .includ- 
ing her  book  about  the  blind.  Her  mother 
is  with  Miss  Keller,  as  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Albert  Macy  (the  latter  formerly  Miss 
Sullivan)  of  Wrentham. 


Bpstoru    E/envri-.g   Tt^^OT-cl- 


iPhoto  by  Whitman  Studios 

MISS   HELEN   KELLER. 


BfUnswlck,  Me.,  July  14.— Miss  Helen  Kel- 
i^t  arrived  In  Brunswick  this  week  to 
fcpefld  the  summer  at  her  recently  pur- 
chased home,  Linden  Grove  farm,  Pen- 
rtellvllle,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
on  the  shores  of  Casco  bay.  Miss  Keller 
Is  accompanied  by  her  mother  and  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Macey  of  Wrentham,  Mass.. 
tv-lth  whom  she  has  made  her  home  for 
(nany  years. 


I  In  Pennellville  Miss  Keller"  hopes  to 
find  leisure  for  her  literary  tvork.  At 
"Wrentham  social  demands  upon  her  time 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to  con- 
fine herself  strictly  to  the  work  as  she 
desires.  She  is  planning  to  write  a  book 
about  the  blind  and  hopes  to  write  another 
about  nature  study. 

Pennellville  is  about  four  miles  from 
Brunswick  village  and  is  named  after  Capt. 
William  Pennell,  a  shipbuilder  Who  made 
his  fiome  there  in  the  last  eehtury. 

The  residence  occupied  by  Miss  Keller 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  upper  part 
of  Casco  bay. 

The  house  is  but  a  short  distance  from ' 
Saganook,  the  summer  home  of  Karl  von 
Rydingsvard  of  New  York,  the  foremost 
woodcarver  of  America.  It  is  also  but  a 
few  miles  from  Indian  Rest,  the  summer 
home  of  Maine's  well-known  author,  Hoi- 
man  P.  Day. 
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HELEN  KELLER  INlviAmET 


Arrives  in  Picturesque  Summer  Home' 
Near   Brunswick 


BRUNSWICK,      Me.,      July      ll-Ml^sl 
Helen  Keller  arrived  in  Brunswick  this' 
week  to   spend    the  summer   at   her   re- 
cently   purchased    home,    Linden    Grove 
farm,   Pennellville,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque  spots   on   the   shores   of  Casco 
bay.      Miss     Keller    is    accompanied    by 
her  mother   and   by  Mr.    and   Mrs.   John 
,  Macey  of  Wrentham,  Mass.,  with  whom 
I  she    has   lived    for   niany   years. 
'     In    Pennellville   Miss    Keller    hopes    to 
i  find  leisure    for   her  literary   work.     She 
is  planning-   to    write  a  book  about   tlie 
.blind  and  hopes  to  write  another  about 
.  nature  study. 


'BoS'toTU    yVlorn.Lyt(^    JovL,-rYV>al 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLAR 


Noted  Blind  Girl  Quietly  at 

Work  at  Her  Summer 

Home  in  Maine. 


Brunswick,  Me.,  July  14.— Cozily  en- 
sconced In  her  new  summer  home,  Lin- 
den Grove  Farm,  Miss  Helen  Kellar  Is 
spending  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
in  writing  her  latest  book  on  nature. 

Miss  Kellar.  who  Is  accompanied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Macy,  of  Wrentham, 
Mass.,  hopes  that  at  her  new  home  she 
win  bo  far  enough  away  from  the  large 
cities  to  avoid  a  large  part  of  the  many 
social  calls  which  are  made  upon  her, 
and  that  she  will  accordingly  have  much 
more  time  to  devote  to* her  literary, 
work.  I 


f^^ll^lV^o^  lo  the  Country  That  Her 
Work  May   Be  Uninterrupted. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  noted  deaf 
and  blind  young  woman,  must  leave 
WrentDJffl**'  Mass.,  to  escape  social 
claims.  The  proximity  of  her  present 
home  to  Boston  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
stant flow  of  visitors  and  has  serious- 
ly interfered  with  what  she  intended 
to  be  her  life's  work. 

John  A.  Macy,  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Youth's  Companion,  who  has  been 
a  resident  of  Wrentham  for  nearly  five 
years,  has  purchased  a  fine  old  es- 
tate at  Pennellville,  about  five  miles 
from  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  with  him 
and  Mrs.  Macy,  Miss  Keller  will  make 
her  permanent  home  in  that  state. 

Miss  Keller  is  planning  several 
bocks,  and  in  order  to  write  them  she 
wishes  leisure  and  seclusion.  Living 
near  Boston  entailed  a  great  many  so- 
cial engagements,  but  by  removing 
^ato  the  country  she  hopes  to  be  able 
to  dC'Vote  a  large  part  of  her  time  to 
her  work  and  to  her  large  volume  of 
corrcr.pondence,  brcught  about  by  her 
Interest  in  the  blind  and  deaf.  Her  re- 
cent book  has  brought  out  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  from  all  over 
EJurotJe  and  South  America. 


rr ciTuliLcvv  ,  HlcL55.  Seru't'LrteL. 
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WRENTHAM.  ^^ 

Miss  Helen  Kellar  of  this  place,  accotn- 
panied  by  bei'  mother  and  Mr.  John  Macey, 
have  gone  to  Brunswick,  Me.,  to  pass  the 
summer  in  their  new  home,  Linden  Grove 
Farm,  at  Peunellville,  three  miles  from 
Brunswick,  on  Gasco  Bay,  Miss  Kellar 
hopes  that  at  her  new  home  she  will  be 
sufficiently  far  away  from  the  larsie  citiesi 
to  avoid  a  large  part  of  the  many  socialj 
calls  which  are  made  upon  her  time  andi 
that  she  will  accordingly  have  much 
more  time  to  devote  to  her  literary  work. 
She  is  about  to  write  a  book  on  nature 
study,  and  to  do  this  she  desires  to  be 
able  to  come  in  close  contact  with  nature 
and  to  be  practically  free  from  all  other 
engagements. 


Ihostoyv.  yyiduSs.l^i^dL^e.t . 


Ti^ix^  n,  j^o^. 


—  Miss  Helen  Keller  Is  to  spend  the  suratfieF 
at  her  new  home  which  she  has  recently  pur- 
chased, ;;ntitled  "  Linden  Grove  Farm,"  Pen. 
nellville.  Me  This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
spots  on  the  shore  of  Casco  Bay.  Miss  Keller  is 
accompanied  by  her  mother  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Macey  of  Wrentham,  with  whom  she  has 
lived  for  so  many  years.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
Miss  Keller  will  devote  considerable  of  her 
leisure  time  to  iterary  work  this  summer,  plan- 
ning to  write  a  book  about  the  blind,  also 
get  togetij^r  manuscript  for  a  volume  on  nature 


study. 
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HELEN  mm  interested 


'^ndcrful  Blind  Girl  Engaged 
in  a  Literary  Work  Which 
She  Will  Have  Illustrated. 


Helen  Keller  has  had  many  photo- 
graphs of  herself  taken,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  of  these  is  as  picturesque  as 
the  one  here  reproduced,  which  was  re- 
cently made  in  the  Whitman  studio  in 
Maiden. 

Tiiere  is  something  classic  in  the  pose 
and  costume,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of 
self-confidence  and  ease  and  self-suf- 
ficiency in  that  pose  which  would  do 
credit  to  any  young  woman  in  the  flush 
and  vigor  of  life  and  with  all  of  her 
senses  unimpaired. 

In  this  picture  one  Is  not  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  Helen  Keller  can 
neither  see  nor  hear,  but  on  the  con- 
trary that  she  Is  a  young  woman  of 
health  and  strength  and  intellectual 
poise.  It  is  this  feeling  of  health  and 
strength  and  nervous  energy,  added  to 
her  fine  intellectual  Qualities,  that  give 
Helen  Keller  such  remarkable  distinc- 
tion. 

The  nervous  expression  of  her  face 
has  been  brightened  of  recent  years 
since  she  learned  to  articulate.  This 
power  to  speak— to  feel  .that  she  can 
make  herself  heard,  even  though  she 
knows  not  the  sound  of  her  own  voice- 
has  materially  enriched  her  life.  When 
she  talks  she  stands  beside  her  teacher, 


;  Mrs  Macy,  the  fingers  of  her  left .  hand 
I  touching  the  palm  of  Mrs  Macy's  right 
and    Mrs    Macy's    fingers    touching  her 
I  palm. 

!     Miss  Kellar  then  faces  the  person  she 

i  Is  speaking  to  and  Mrs  Macy  telegraphs 

on   the  sensitive  palm   what   is  said  bv 

this  person.     Then  Miss  Kellar  responds 

with    her    voice    and    lips,    but    at    the 

same    time    she    responds    by   means    of 

1  her  fingers  into  Mrs  Macy's  palm.    It  is 

'as    if    a    person    were    playing    on    the 

piano    and    singing    at    the    same    time. 

During  the  conversation  the  expression 

on     Miss     Keller's     face    is     constantly 

changing.      One    can    almost    read    her 

thoughts  in  her  sensitive  face. 

Strangely  enough  Miss  Keller  has  be- 
come very  deeply  interested  in  photog- 
raphy, or  rather  in  the  process,  the  de- 
tails   of    which    she    has    had    fully    ex- 
plained to  her,   and   she  is  engaged  on 
literary  work  at  the  present  timo  which 
is  to  be  ilKistrated  by  means  ot  photo- 
graphs.     She    has    moved    from    Wren- 
I  tham,     with     Dr     and     Mrs     Macy     to 
Brunswick,  Me,   largely  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  this   literary  work  under 
i  conditions    which    she    deems    more    fa- 
vorable.    For,   although  she  cannot  sea 
;  she    is   extremely    sensitive   to    her    en- 
I  vironment.      Her    sense    of    touch    and 
feeling  is  so  sensitive   that  she  can   de- 
I  tect    the    Slightest    atmospheric     v9,Yia- 
1  tions,    and/  when    added    to    this'^is    her 
1  extremely  feensitive  sense  of  smell  th'^re 

1  is    little   in   nature  \i  hich   does  not   af- 
ford her  the  keenest  enjoyment. 

''     "Hold  out  your  hands,"   she  says  "'to 

;  feel  the  luxury  of  the  sunbeams.    Press 
the   soft   blossoms    against    your   cheek. 

;  and    finger   their   graces   of  form,    their 
delicate     mutability     of     shape,      their 

•  pliancy  and  freshness.  Expose  your 
face  to  the  aerial  floods  that  sweep  the 
heavens,  'inhale  great  draughts  of 
space,'  I  wonder,  wonder  at  the  wind's 
unwearied  activity.  Pile  note  on  note 
the  infinite  music  that  flows  Increasing- 
ly to  your  soul  from  the  tactical 
sonorities  of  a  thousand  branches  and 
tumbling  waters.  How  can  the  world 
be  shriveled  when  this  most  profound 
emotional  sense,  touch,  is  faithful  to 
its  service?" 
And  asxain! 

"Between  my  experiences  and  the  ex- 
periences of  others  there  is  no  gulf  of 
mute  space  which  I  may  not  bridge. 
For  I  have  endlessly  varied,  in.structive 
contacts  with  all  the  world,  with  life, 
with  the  atmosphere  whose  radiant  ac- 
tivity enfolds  us  all.  .  .  .  The  air 
varies  in  different  regions,  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  dllferent 
hours  of  the  day.  The  odorous,  fresh 
sea  breezes  are  distinct  from  the  fitful 
breezes  along  river  banks,  which  are 
humid  and  freighted  with  inland  smells. 
The  bracing,  light,  dry  air  of  the  moun- 
tains can  never  be  mistaken  for  the 
pungent  salt  air  of  the  ocean." 


BostoTV,    yVta-SS,  Jtnver-Log^Tv. 


Ju.1^    %5  ■■  l^0q_ 


The  borne  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  at 
Wreutham  is  ou  tbti  market,  but  not,  as 
has  been  reported,  because  Miss  Keller  is 
dn  any  financial  stress. 

The  real  estate  columns  of  Boston  papers 
■Contain  an  advertisement  of  ttie  Cbapin 
Farm  Agency  offering  for  sale  tue  Helen 
iteller  property  at  Wrentham  for  $7.00u. 
It  consists  of  fourteen  acres,  -rt'lth  flow- 
ers, rare  shrubbery  and  a  good  dvi'ellinp-. 

It  is  also  given  out  that  the  terms  of 
the  sale  are  cash. 

.  It  was  immediately  rumored  to-day 
ithat  Miss  Keller,  who  is  now  in  Lindon ! 
Ci-rove,  Pennellyille,  Me.,  was  flnancially' 
embarrassed,  especially  since  the  death  ofi 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  the  late  Standard  Oil 
magnate,  who  was  her  benefactor. 

The  fact  that  a  cash  price  is  sousht  for 
the  Wrentham  property  was  talceu  as 
further  indication  that  the  famous  blin^"] 
woman    u ceded    ready   money.  ! 

John  Macey,  whose  Wife  has  been  Miss 
Keller's  life-long  instructor,  and  who  is 
at  PennellviUe,  Me.,  Avith  her,  denied  em- 
phatically over  the  long-distance  telephone 
to-day  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Rogers  hud 
affected    Miss   Keller's    duancial   status. 

"There  is  nothing  in  that,"  said  Mr. 
Macey,  "of  course  it  is  a  subject  which 
cannot  be  discussed,  but  perhaps  it  is  only 

Sir  to  say  that  the  financial  situation  6f 
l9s  Keller  remains  unchungod.  She  ie' 
comfortable  and  happy  liere  and  she  is 
also  busy. 

"It  Is  true  that  her  AYrentbam  property' 
is  Offered  for  sale.  AVe  believe  thei'fts 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it." 

Miss  Keller  went  to  PennellviJle  ten  days: 
;ftgo.      It  was   explained   at   that  time   Ihati 
Bile   found    her   Wrentham    home    pieasiiut,  i 
but  not  remote  or  secluded  euougli   to  en- 
flble   her  (o  pursue  the   literary   juul  otbej' 
Work  with  which  she  is  engrnssed.     Ther^il 
were   too   many  social   liemands  on    lier  at 
Wrentham.      Hhe    Is    planning    to    write    ai 
book   nl)out   the    l)lind    and    hopes    to    write i 
another   one    on    nature    studv.      With    her 
in    I'ennellvllle    are    her    mother    and    Mr. 
ftnd  ym.  Macoy. 


TO  TAKE  UP  PHOTOGRAPHY 


v<) 


f 


Has  Studied  Details  of  Process,  and 
Will  Illustrate  Book— At  Present  En- 
gaged in  Literary  Work. 

Another  has  been  added  to  the  many 
thousands  already  interested  hi  photog- 
raphy, the  new  recruit  being  no  less  a  dis- 
tingruished  personage  than  Helen  Keller. 

Though  she  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  MJss 
Keller  has  become  deeply  interested  in 
photography,  and  the  literary  work  upon 
which  she  is  engaged  at  the  present  time 
in  Brunswick,  Me.,  will  be  illustrated  with 
photographs.  She  has  had  the  details  of 
the  process  of  photography  explained  to 
her,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
pictures  will  be  completed  by  her. 

Though  MisB  Keller  cannot  see,  she  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  her  environment, 
and  her  sense  of  touch  and  feeling  is  so 
sensitive  that  she  can  detect  the  slightest 
atmosp^ric  variations. 


Keller's    >^| 
Estate  for  Sale 


Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind 
girl  now  summerlr.g  at  Pennellville, 
Me.,  is  about  to  d'spose  of  her  e-state 
at  Wrentham. 

A  Boston  real  estate  dealer  has  ad- 
vertised '  the  plac^  for  sale,  and  the 
price  specified  In  $7000  "cash."  Tliis 
gave  rise  to  the  rumor  that  Miss 
Keller  was  financially  embarrassed  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  H.  H.  Rogers, 
who  was  her  beriL.ractor. 


HELEN  KELLER 
I   TO  SELL  HOME 

Friends  Deny  She  Is  Short 

of  Funds  I 


Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind  girl 
now  summering  at  Pennellville,  Me.,  Is 
about  to  dispose  of  her  estate  at  Wren- 
tham. 

A  Boston  real  estate  dealer  has  ad- 
vertised the  place  for  sale,  and  the 
price  specified  is  $7000  "cash."  This  gave 
rise  to  the  rumor  that  Miss  Keller  was 
financially  embarrassed  by  reason  of- 
the  death  of  H.  H.  Rogers,  wh&  was  her 
benefactor. 

The  Wrentham  property  consists  of 
14  acres,  with  flowers,  rare  shrubbery 
and  a  good  dwelling. 
,  John  Macey,  whose  wife  has  been  Miss 
Keller's  life-long  instructor,  and  who  is 
at  Pennellville,  Me.,  with  her,  denied  em- 
phatically over  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone yesterday  that  the  death  of  Mr. 
Rogers  had  affected  Miss  Keller's  finan- 
cial  status. 

"There  is  nothing  in  that,"  said  Mr 
Macey;  "of  course  it  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  discussed,  but  perhaps 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  financial 
situa^tion     of     Miss    Keller    remains    un 

here  amTfrfha  ift  u^ilaa^JfeHiimtiiiiii!!"'*" 


Q-ttLebOT-p,    'Hla.ss,    Si 


NOT  flESPONSiei 
SALE  OF  HER 


Hosbsiiil  Gl  Helen  Kellac's  Instpuo- 
lui'  Denies  ttial  Blind  Giii  Sells 
Wrenliiam  Properly  Omiing  to 
Financial  Emliarrassenieni. 


That  Miss  Helen  Keller  is  to  sell 
her  Wrentiham  estate  •"because  of 
financial  difficulties  sii*ce  the  death 
of  her  benefactor,  H.  H.  Rogers  of 
Standard  Oil  fame,  was  denied  by 
John  Macey,  whose  wife  has  bfeen 
iMiss  Kellar's  life-long  instructor. 
Mr.  M^cejSrf  who  is  with'  Miss  Kellar 
and  hi  **  •  ,fe  at  Pennellville,  Me., 
said   ovei    the   long-distance   phone: 

"There  is  nothing  in  that,"  said 
Mr.  Macey.  "Of  course,  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  cannot  be  discussed,  but 
perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  financial  situation  of  Miss  liellar 
remains  unchanged.  She  is  comfort- 
able and  haii>py  here  and  she  is  also 
busy. 

It  is  true  that  her  Wrentiham 
property  is  offered  for  sale.  We  be- 
lieve there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  it." 

The  real  estate  columns  of  Roston 
papers  contain  an  advertisement  Oi 
an  agency  offering  for  sale  the  Helen 
Kellar  properly  for  $7,000.  ,  It  con- 
sists o^  14  acres,  with  flowers,  rare 
shrubbery  and  a  good  dwelling.  The 
terms   of   the   sale   are   cash.  ;' 


■3'o^^bo-rO,     yR<?L5S,  ,    ytebOYt^T. 


JviU    3U    1^0  *?. 


"^^UA  Hep  PFoperty  For  Sale. 

The  home  of  Miss  Helen  Kellar,  the 
famous  blind  lady,  at  Wrentham,  is  in 
the  marliet  ft!Jf"MTe,  the  asking  price 
being  $7,000.  Many  -will  regret  that 
Miss  Kellar  has  decided  to  leave  this 
section.  Miss  Kellar  is  at  her  snmmer 
home  in  Pennelville,  Maine.  We  under- 
stand that  the  only  reason  she  has  for 
selling  her  Wrentham  estate  is,  that  it  is 
lot  remote  or  secluded  enough  to  enable 
ler  to  pursue  the  literary  and  other  work 
jvhich  she  constantly  has  in  hand.  There 
vera  too  many  social  demands  upon  her 
it  Wrentham. 


BostoTu  ,    YYlaL-SS.^  Jj-m-e-TLca-n-- 


HELEN  KELLER 


Letters  from  Blind  Girl  Reveal 
Secret  Benefactions  at  Hands 
of  the  Venerable  and  Wealtliy 
Pittsburg     Society     Woman 

She  Mal<es  Them  Public,  She 
Says,  Only  Because  of 
the  Insistence  of  Son  Now 
Fighting     for     His     Liberty 

NEW  YORK,  July  r.l.-Mrs.  .M:iry  C. 
Thaw,  mathor  of  Harry  Kendall 
Thaw,  niacin  public  Wright,  ut  his  re- 
t  qties't,  two  letters  which  she  hnd  received 
I  from  Helen  Keller.  In  urgliiR  his  mother 
to  this  action,  Harry  Thaw  said  he  wanted 
to  disprove  the  assumption  of  many  critics 
that  the  elder  Mrs.  Thaw  was  militant, 
stern   and  unsympathetic. 

"I  have  my  crushing  sorrows,  and  1 
have  borne  them,"  said  the  venerable 
mother  of  the  man  who  is  fighting  to  be 
freed  from  Mattcawan.  "I  alone  know 
what  I  have  suffered.  But  if  I  have  suf- 
fered, I  have  never  shown  it  outwardly.  I 
have  no  sympatTiy  with    those   who   parade 


their  feelings  in  public.  These  letters  may  | 
give  people  a  little  better  idea  of  what 
sort  of  woman  I  am.  I  do  not  desire  to 
show  what  I  have  done  for  any  one.  but 
my  son  has  been  insistent  and  I  am  grati- 
fying- bis  desire.  i 

How  Helen   Keller   Lost  Money. 

"I  have  always  been  friendly  with   Miss 
Keller.      When    the    por    child    wrote    her' 
series    of    stories    for    which    she    received 
$3,000,  $2,500  of  this  was  invested  in  West- 
ern  mining   stock.      One   day,    when    I    was  i 
calling    upon    her    I    inquired    about    this. ' 
When    I   heard   it   was   true,    I    told    those 
who    had    charge    of    her    money    matters 
that  I  did  not  like  the  investment.     I  then 
told   them   to   send   me   her   next   $500   and 
I    would    send    her    in    return    a    gilt-edged 
security.       When     I     received     the     money 
I   sent   her    a   Pennsylvania    Railroad    bond 
or  stock  certificate  valued  at  $1,400. 

"I  worried  a  great  deal  over  her  other 
investment,  and  sure  enough  she  lost  all.  j 
Had  I  not  sent  her  the  bond  I  did  every  I 
dollar  of  that  hard-earned  money  wouldj 
have  been  lost.  i 

"There  is  another  reason  whj'  I  tell} 
of  this.  It  is  that  I  wish  to  sound  a' 
warning  to  people  not  to  be  inveigled  into! 
Investing  their  small  savings  in  plausiblsi 
but  unreliable  projects.  On  more  than) 
one  occasion  I  have  been  able  to  save' 
from  ruin  some  poor  woman  who  would] 
have  lost  everything  on  earth  through| 
her  poor  investments. 

Helen    Keller's    Letters. 

The  letters  which  Mrs.  Thaw  desired 
published  follow: 

"Wreutham,  Mass. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Tha^v:  I  have  been  mean- 
ing to  write  to  you  for  ever  so  long,  and^ 
I  cannot  employ  this  beautiful  afternoon! 
better  than  by  beginning  a  letter  to  you.' 
I  have  not  heard  directly  from  you  for 
what  seems  an  age,  but  1  know  that  you 
have  had  many  troubles  and  anxieties  and 
whether  you  write  me  or  not,  I  must  let 
you  hear  from  me  now  and  then. 


"I  wish  I  could  go  to  you  this  minute, 
instead  fo  sending  tbis  poor  substitute  for 
a  liandclasp.  It  is  so  difficult  to  write 
When  one  does  not  know  the  circumstauces 
S&  whlcli  tlie  the  letter  may  find  .one's 
friends. 

"I  cannot  believe  what  I  read  in  news- 
papers, and  as  I  have  had  no  other  means 
Of  knowing-  about  ou,  I  have  had  to  be 
patient,  and  lill  in  blank  spaces  with  lov- 
itg  thoughts.  It  brings  the  tears  to  my 
eyes  to  think  of  all  that  you  must  have 
Isufifered.  You  have  blessed  so  many  lives 
that  I  cannot  understand  why  deluge,  the 
thunder  and  lightning,  should  darken  your 
dear  life.  But  there  is  some  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  after  storm  comes  sun- 
shine and  beautiful  rainbows   upon  clouds. 

Thoughts  of   Benefactor, 

"I  know  you  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
minded of  your  good  deeds.  Still,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  remember  all  that  you 
have  done  for  me  and  my  dear  teacher. 
My  memory  is  crowded  with  delightful 
recollections  of  you  iu  your  lovely  home  at 
Lyndhurst.  I  think  often  of  the  bright 
hours  I  spent  with  you  and  recall  how 
eagerly  interested  I  was  iu  all  your  ef- 
forts  to   make   people   better   and    happier. 

"My '  life  in  this  quiet  village  is  very 
uneventful.  Nothiug  very  important  has 
happened  to  me.  I  spent  the  greater  part 
of  last  Wiuter  with  my  ijittle  sister,'  who 
is  married  and  has  a  lovffly  home  in  Mout- 
gomcrv.  Ala.  She  came  back  with  mo  and 
expected  to  spend  the  Summer  here.  But 
rhillips  was  taken  very  111  and  she  was 
obliged  to  go  south  with  him.  He  has  had 
a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever  and  is 
onlv  just  now  able  to  get  about  again.  I 
look  forward  to  having  my  mother  here 
soon.  1  ^         ,     1 

"My  teacher  is  very  well,  and  so  is  her 
husband.     Both  send  their  love  to  you. 

Working   to    Help    Blind.  \ 

"We  are  all  writng  letters  and  articles^ 
and  working  for  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind.  1  have  written  several 
iiix'cial  articles  about  the  work  for  the' 
sifhtles.'!.  In  which  I  am  deeply  interested. 
!('  Is  a  great  gratilication  to  nu\  to  be 
able  to  help  others  along  the  road  of  life 
mid  make  the  burden  of  blindness  easier 
10   hear.  , 

"1  wonder  If  you  have  happened  to  see 
my  essays  In  the  Century.  They  will  sooa 
be  out  in  boolt  form,  under  the  title, 
"The  World  I  Live  Iu."  So  you  see  I  amt 
not  Idle.     I  am  doing  my  best  to  overcom«4 


my  limitations  and  accomplish  sometfimg] 
in  this  world,  I  have  not  forgotten  yonrl 
kind  words  of  encouragement,  and  I  love  [ 
the  gentle,  motherly  hand  that  has  helped 
me  over  many  difficulties. 

"AVith  warm  love,  and  with  the  hope 
that  I  may  have  a  word  from  you,  I  am, 
your  affectionate  friend, 

"HELEN  KELLAK." 

Grateful  for  Check. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Thaw — ^  How  dear  and 
thoughtful  you  are.  Some  kind  spirit  in 
.your  heart  is  always  prompting  you  to  do 
I  kindness  at  .iust  the  right  moment.  Your 
I  check  was  mostly  welcome.  It  came  the 
!  day  tat  I  left  the  hospital,  where  I  was 
obliged  to  go  for  a  day  or  wto  to  have  an 
obstinate  foot  treated  which  refused  to  get 
well  at  home.     That  cost  a  good  deal. 

"You  are  the  only  friend  I  have  who 
seems  to  realize  that  we  are  not  rich  in 
this  world's  goods.  Our  other  friends  im- 
agine my  books  brig  me  a  considerable 
income,  which  they  really  do  not;  and 
others  suppose  that  Mrs.  Hutton  raised  a 
very  ample  fund  for  my  support.  As  you 
know,  she  never  completer  it.  I  am  tell?- 
ing*  you  all  this  so  that  you  may  have  the  ; 
satisfaction  of  knowing  how  opporaune  | 
your  kindness  was.  i 

"I    do    hope    your    anxiety    about    Harry  1 
will   ^oon    be    over.     It    seems    to    hard    to 
wi.it  rmd  wait.     I  wonder  how  you  all  have , 
courage  and  patience  to  endure  so  much. 

"I    wish    I    could    see   Alice    again.     You  ] 
know,   we   are   about   the   same   age.     I   re- ' 
member   her  as  a  bright,  jolly  girl.     Please  i 
give  her  my  love. 
•■-..-.•v.x.u>....„^:.-,,  .■■..„  ;.,, "HELEN  KELLAR."      ! 


Letters,  Of   Helen    Keller  To 
Mother  Of  Harry  Thaw 
^"     Are  Made  Public. 

That  Miss   Hel^n    Keller   was   one   of  l 
the   beneficiaries   of   Mrs.    Mary  X^opley  j 
Thaw    became    known    yesterday    when 
letters    said    to    have    been    written    by, 
the  deaf  and  blind  girl  to  Harry  ThaVs, 
mother    were    made    public    at    the    re- , 
quest  of  the  slayer  of  Stanford  White, 
who  is  now  seeking  to  secure  his  free- ; 
dom    from    a    lunatic's    cell    at    Mattea- j 
wan    N    Y      Two   letters,   said  to   hav^l 
been  written    by    Miss    Keller -while   atii 
her  home   In  Wrentham   and  addressed  j 
to  Mrs.  Thaw,  were  given  to,.*l^e  ne?;'f-  . 
papers,  but  nb  epistle  from  the  mother 
of   Thaw    was    made   public  J 


Instead  there  was  a  statement,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Thaw,  In 
which  she  says  she  has  always  been 
friendly  to  Miss  Keller,  and  when  the  , 
latter  wrote  that  she  had  received  a 
sum  of  money  for  newspaper  and  I 
magazine  stories,  Mrs.  Thaw  advised 
her  to  put  them  in  a  certain  stock  then 
on  the  market.  Mrs.  Thaw  also  saya 
that  she  purchased  with  $500  a  railroad 
stock  certificate  valued  at  $1400  ana 
sent  It  to  Miss   Keller.  ^ 

The  reason  Mrs.  Thaw  makes  public 
her  deeds  of  charity  on  behal€  of  Miss 
Keller  is  because  Harry  Thaw  said  he 
wanted  to  disprove  the  assumption  that 
Jiis  mother  was  militant,  stern  and  un« 
sympathetic. 

"I  have  my  crushing  sorrows,  and  I 
have  borne  them,"  said  the  mother  of 
the  man  who  is  fighting  to  be  freed 
from  Matteawan.  "I  alone  know  what 
I  have  suffered.  But  If  I  have  suffered, 
I  have  never  shown  It  outwardly.  1 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  par- 
ade their  feelings  in  public*  These  letr 
ters  may  give  people  a  little  better 
idea  of  what  sort  of  woman  I  am.  I 
do  not  desire  to  show  what  I  have  done 
for  any  one,  but  my  son  has  been  in- 
.slstent  and  I  amyatif^inj.fct^  ^^^ 
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written   by    Ilpleii    Kollrr    lo.' 
Thrtw.     iiioiher     of     Jlarry 
imblislicd      lOXCfiUSlVKLV 
in     tlie     SUXDAV     AMEUr 


I'ost   of  mis   f-ity    prill 


Tho  IcttPi-s 
Mis.  AVilliMin 
'i'h;i\\'.  wo  10 
YKSTKRDAV 
CAN. 

To-day  the 
following: 

Mrs.  .T.  A.  Macey,  perhaps  bettor 
known  by  lier  maiden  iiaiiie.  Miss 
Catherine  Sullivnii.  II10  frieiul  and 
I  teacher  of  Misis  Helen  Keller,  in  au 
excliisive  interview  ;,'ivon  tlio  ro.st 
throiij^h  her  liusbniid.  .1.  A.  Macev 
confli'iiis  ilic  (ruth  of  llio  letters  puh- 
lishofl  in  New  YorJc  yoslovdny  ro',Mrf| 
iiie  Mrs.  Jlary  ("oploy  'J'liaw's  friend- 
ship  for   Miss   Kelloi-. 


the 


LATEST  PHOTO  OF  HELEN  KELLER, 
FAMOUS  BLIND  GIRL 

^ —  .       —    

One  of  the  most  Interesting  photo- 
graphs to  be  displayed  at  the  New 
England  Photographers'  Aesociation  will 
be  that  of  Helen  Keller,  made  by  the. 
Whitman  studio. 

The  .  convention  will  be  held  August 
3,  4  and  5  at  Mechanics  buildmg  and 
promises  to  surpass  all  other  conven- 
tions. The  photo  of  Miss  Keller  Is  one 
of  the  best  ever  taken  of  the  clever 
women,  whose  feats  and  accomplish- 
ments have  astonished  the  wox'ld.  Miss 
Keller  is  now  passing  the  summer 
months  in  Maine.  It  is  always  her  de-* 
sire  to  be  in  the  country  where  she  can 
be   close   to   nature.  ' 

I  The  recent  statement  made  public  by 
I  Harry  Thaw,  that  his  mother  had  as- 
Islsted  Miss  Keller  financially  was  a! 
great  surprise  to  her  many  Bos- 
ton friends.  "While  they  knew  she  had 
many  wealthy  benefactors,  it  was  not 
realized  that  the  well-known  Pittsburg  j 
family  !had  contributed  so  liberally  to 
the  blind  girl.  ;, 


PtfeUr^,,     Pet.    Vt^ss. 
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PLANNED  FOR 
ADliT  BLIND 


Wbfi6^^'" Clubs  of  Allegheny 
County  Have  Taken  Up  the 
Project— Census  of  County 
Is  Being  Made 


CQIVIIV1ENDAT0RY  LETTER 
\      FROM  HELEN  KELLER 


Plans  are  being  formulated  by  a  com- 
njittee  of  the  Women's  Clubs  of  Alle- 
gheny County  for  the  prevention  o£  blind- 
ness among-  children  a{id  also  foiSiifigJaiaj 
ing-^^l^  blind  persons  to  learn  a  means 
of  liveliWWNwin,,this  city  and  qOntiguous 
territory. 

The  plans  being  made  are  in  line  with 
the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  tn 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  work  is  pri- 
marily intended  to  do  away  with  the 
blind  street  b<iggars  and  provide  them 
with  the  means  to  learn  a  tradfe  or  some 
more  legitimate  means  for  supporting 
themselves. 

If  sufficient  finances  can  be  secured 
and  th'S  plans  materialize,  worksops, 
where  blind  men  and  women  may  be 
taught  weaving,  sewing,  piano  tuning, 
basket  weaving,  crochethig,  knitting, 
typewriting  carpentry,  broom  making  and 
kindred  work,  will  be  instituted.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  ))repaie  several  sales- 
rooms where  the  articles,  manufactur'id  ■ 
by  the  blind  workers,  will  be  placed  onj 
display    and    offered    for   sale.  j 

An  employment  bureau  for  thft  blind 
Is  another  feature;  of  the  plan  fur  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  sightless  peo- 
ple of  Pitt.«03urg  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. 


CENSUS    OF    THE    BLIND. 

While  the  plans  are  being  formulated 
for  this  work  a  census  of  the  blind  per- 
sons in  Allegheny  county  is  being  taken, 
with  a  view  to  deteimine  how  extensive 
the  work  of  ameliorating  their  conclitiou 
|\vin    be. 

I  At  the  tame  time  circulars  arc  being 
[sent  out  warning  parents  and  others  of 
[the  danger  of  blindne.s.s  to  children.  Sta- 
|tistics  taken  at  the  Western  Penhsylva- 
tnia  School  for  the  Blind  show  that  fully 
{one-thji'd  of  the  children  at  that  insti- 
|tution  would  not  have  been  deprived  of 
Itheir  eyesight,  if  the  proper  precau- 
pjons  had  been  taken.  The  circulars  give 
specific  diVections  as  to  the  care  of  the 
iftifant's  eyes  and  what  remedies  arc  to 
lie  used  for  cleansing  the  eyes.  The  most 

fruitful  source  of  blindness  is  opthalnlia, 
»onatorum  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
M  the  nfew-born  infants,  according  to 
^ulists. 
The  committee  from  the  Women's  clubs 
'Which  has  charge  of  the  work  includes 
Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander,  chairlady:  Dr. 
Amelia  Dranger  and  Miss  Jesse  Wells. 
The  investigations  preliminary  to  the 
active  campaign  for  alleviating-  the  suf- 
ferings of  "those  who  live  in  the  dark" 
is  *  being  carried  on  under  the  supervis-  | 
ion  of  T.  S.  McAloney,  superintendent  of 
the    School    for   the    Blind.  ' 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  is  the  greatest 
living  example  of  what  education  can 
da  teii  v^e  bliT^  -nrhen  told  oi  the  work 
proposed  in  this  city,  sent  the  following 
''*ter: 

Wrenthani.  Mass.,  Sept.  18.  1909. 
Dear  Mr.  McAloney: 
.Sonifi  time  ago  Mr.  Wado  kindly  sent  me 
a  copv  of  vour  letter  to  him  about  the  meet- 
ing for  the  blind  in  Pittsburg.  I  regret 
deeply  that  I  '-'annot  be  present.  It  is  true. 
I  used  to  attend  such  meetings;  but  recently 
they  havf;  become  so  frequent  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
make  it  a  rule  to  go  to  none. 

1  am  delighted  that  the  work  for  the  adult 
blind  ha.s  reached  rittsburs.  1  hope  the 
movement  will  receive  prompt  and  liberal  sniyj. 
port  from  public-spirited  citizens".  No  claim 
upon  humanity  is  stronger  tnan  that  of  the 
idle  blind;  for  their  most  grievous  burden  Is 
not  lack  of  sight,  but  lack  of  useful  employ- 
ment. It  is  charity  to  give  the  slghtles.^  a 
living.  It  Is  better  than  charity  to  give  them 
opportunity  to  earn  their  suppon. 

PROBLEM   GRAVK   ONE. 

The    problem    of    employing    inc    blind     in    a 
grave   one;      but   ultimately    the    work    of    pre- 
\entlnB  blindness   is  still  more  important,   and 
J    am    glad    that    the    Women's    Club.q   of    -\lle- 
\  ghony    county    realize    this.      There    can    never 
•  be    any     true     compensation     ror     the     loss     of 
I  God's    gifts    to   His   children,    and    blindness    is 
'  an    irreparable   evil.      It    must    remain    a   thing 
to  be   dreaded  and  averted.     The  fight   against 
it   is  already  •well  begun,   and  j   feel  confident 
of    tinai    victory.       Several    powerful     lournals 
have,    opened    their    pages    to    a    candid    state- 
ment of  the  causes  of  bllndneotj.     It  la  know  I- 
edge     that      saves      us.      and      knowledge     will 
Hpread.'     For   a,   long   time   we    shall    encounter 
that    shrinking    from    unpleasant    facts    which 
ai     its    best    is    delicacy    and    at    its    worst    t» 
and    cowardice.      But    truth— truth    of 


rsutih  vital  importance  must  prevail.  We  have 
■  bitt  Qn«!  duty :  that  is  to  conMder  how  we 
may  rfescue  children   from  the   scourge  of   un- 

n^essary  blindness. 

With  best  wishes  for  succeBS,  and  with 
g(r$it*ful  appreciation  of  what  you  are  doing 
'fei',  the  sightless,   I   ato. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HKLEN    KELL-ER. 


yitvu  \IoTk.  A 
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^Helen  Keller  to  Test 
Skill  as  Balloon  Piloti 


Charles  Glidden  Will  Take  Her  Up  to 

See  if  Blind  M uteris  Best  Fitted      i 

tb"~5in3eAl  rsh  i  p .  4 


Boston,  Sept.  26.— Is  a  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  person  better  fitted  to  pilot  a  balloon i, 
than  one  endowed  with  all  the  normal; 
senses?  Charles  J.  Glidden  will  attempt 
to  obtain  a  practical  answer  to  the  ques-j 
tion  by  taking  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the' 
most  famous  blind  and  mute  woman  In 
the  world,  up  for  a  two-hours'  ride. 

What  Miss  Keller's  experience  may 
prove  to  be,  and  what  sensations  she  un- 
dergoes while  drifting  among  the  clouds, 
will  in  a  measure  solve  the  problem  that 
has  been  raised  of  late  as  to  the  possible 
effects  of  aeronautics  upon  the  psychol- 
ogy and  physical  nature  of  man. 

Just  what  the  psychological  and  physi- 
cal changes,  may  be  In  Miss  Keller's  case 
are  all  points  that  will  be  given  the 
closest  observation.  For  instance,  the 
Increased  pulse  beat  at  high  elevations  is 
a  common  physical  accompaniment  to 
iballoonimg. 

For  a  long  time  Miss  Keller  has  won- 
dered what  this  strange  new  thing  of  air 
flights  may  be,  and  from  her  quiet  home 
in  "Wrentham,  where  she  lives  with  Mr 
and  Mrs.  John  Macy,  the  latter  her  life- 
long instructor  and  friend,  she  has  fol-j 
lowed  the  records  of  aviation. 


fe-|' 


Is  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blincT  person 
better  fitted  to  pilot  a  balloon  than  one 
endowed  with  ail  the  normal  senses? 
Charles  J.  Glidden  will  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  practical  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion by  taking  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the 
most  famous  blind  and  mute  woman  in 
the   world,   up   for   a  two-hours'   ride. 

"WTiat  Miss  Keller's  experience  may 
prove  to  be,  and  what  sensations  she 
undergoes  while  drifting  among  the 
clouds,  will  in  a  measure  solve  the 
problem  that  has  been  raised  of  latet 
as  to  the  possible  effects  of  aeronautics 
upon  the  psychology  and  physical  na- 
ture of  man. 

Just  what  the  psychological  and  phy- 
sical changes  may  be  In  Miss  Keller's 
case  are  all  points  that  will  be  given 
the  closest  observation.  For  instance, 
the  increased  pulse  beat  at  high  eleva- 
tions Is  a  common  physical  accompani- 
ment to  ballooning. 

For  a  long  time  Miss  Keller  has  won- 
dered what  this  strange  new  thing  of 
air  flights  may  be,  and  from  her  quiet 
tiorae  in  Wrentham,  where  she  lives 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Macy,  the  lat- 
ter her  life-long  instruct*. .  ^nd  friend, 
she  has  followed   the   recorc*^;    :>f  avla- 


Helen  Keller  has  been  writing  a  book 
on  HHturi'^tudy  this  summer  while 
stayinsj^  askusual,  with  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
jjftyi'lly^yfct  their  home  near  Bruns- 
wiclT  Mis.g'Ksller  does  very  wonder- 
ful things,  but  any  one  v/ho  has  seen 
her  with  Mrs.  Macy  will  be.  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Macy  has  done 
even  moi-e  wonderful  things  to  make 
so  many  things  possible  for  Miss  Kel- 
ler, 


BOSTON     SUNDAY 
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Helen  Keller's 
Balloon  Trip 
Expected  to  Solve 
Aviation  Problem 


Is  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  person  bet- 
ter fitted  to  pilot  a  balloon  than  a  per- 
son endowed  with  all  the  normal  senses? 

This  is  the  problem  that  Charles  J. 
Glidden  of  Boston  will  attempt  to  solve 
when  in  the  n^ear  future  he  will  take  up 
with  him  for  a  two  hours'  flight  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  most  famous  blind 
woman  in  the  world,  who  has  conquered 
all  the  obstacles  presented  by  a  lack  of 
sight,  hearing  and  speech. 

What  Miss  Keller's  experience  may 
prove  to  be  and  what  sensations  she 
undergoes  while  drifting  among  the 
clouds  will  to  a  great  extent  answer  the 
question  that  has  been  raised  of  late  as 
to  the  possible  effects  of  aeronautics 
upon  the  psychology  and  physical  nature 
of   man. 

Scientists,  poets,  philosophers  and 
practical  aeronauts  themselves  have  be- 
gun to  speculate  already  as  to  just  how 
much  the  "man-bird,"  as  the  French  call 
him,  will  differ  from  the  man  who 
travels  by  land  or  water. 

That  the  "man-bird"  will  differ  and, 
Indeed,  has  already  begun  to  show 
points  of  difference  from  others  is  the 
fact  that  has  aroused  the  most  heated 
discussion. 
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Evidence  is  being  gathered  to  show 
that  the  professional  air  navigator  of  | 
the  future  will  have  certain  senses  de- ' 
veloped  far  beyond  anytmng  which  men 
know  at  the  present  time,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  senses  that  are 
essential  today  will  be  weakened  because 
they  will  be  little  needed  in  the  human 
being  who  flies. 


D'ANNUNZIO'S  THEORY 

^Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  the  great  Italian 
poet,  dramatist  and  student  of  psychol- 1 
ogy,  announced  only  the  other  day  that  j 
he  will  take  up  aeroplane  flight  provid- 
ing Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  the  American  prize 
winner  at  the  Brescia  aerial  tournament, 
can  furnish  a  muffler  for  his  motor. 

I      This  is  no  wliim  of  D'Annunzio,  for  he 

:  ha$  pointed  out  that,  as  the  faculty  of 
equilibrium   resides    in   the   ear,    the   bang 

I  and  roar  of  a  motor  must  interfere  with 
that  facultj',  which  is  so  essential  to  suc- 
cess   in   heavier-than-air   machines. 

All  this  D'Annunzio   declared  could   be 

(neglected  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is 
deaf,  because  a  deaf  aeronaut  would  suf- 
fer no  interference  with  his  faculty  of 
equilibrium.  In  proof  he  cited  the  famil- 
iar instance  which  is  noted  every  time  an 
audience  at  a  theatre  or  circus  witnesses 
a  tight  rope  walker  or  an  acrobat  per- 
forming some  difficult  and  dangerous 
feat.  At  the  crucial  moment  in  the  per- 
formance the  band  stops  playing  and  the 
audience,  even  to  the  smallest  children, 
instinctively  keep  silence.  It  Is  an  ex- 
ample, he  says,  of  the  inborn  knowledge 
that  noise  would  interfere  with  equilib- 
rium. 


Miss  Keller's  Sense  of  Touch 


with  the  sense  of  hearing  thus  Indlcteil 
as   a   means    of   conveying   annoyance    to 

,  the  aeronaut,  Mr.  Glidden,  one  of  the 
best-known  navigators  of  llghter-than-atr 
craft  in  the  New  England  Aero  Club,  baa 

,  decided  that  an  extremely  acute  sensa 
*of  touch  Is  of  paramount  importance  once 

:  the  balloonist  has  left  the  earth. 

I  It  Is  for  this  very  reason  that  Mr, 
Glidden  will  take  Miss  Keller  up  In  his 
famous  balloon,  the  Boston. 

In  his  opinion,  and  he  Is  borne  out  by 
scientists  everywhere,  there  is  no  person 
In  the  world  today  whose  sense  of  touch 
is  more  highly  developed  than  Is  Miso 
Keller's,  because  she  has  been  obliged  to 


j  defend  upon  It  entirely  In  educating  lier*-" 
I  self  and  In  learning  all  that  she  knowa 
|0f  a  world  which  she  can  neither  see  nor 
hear. 

Mr.  Glidden  has  travelled  1245  miles  In 
I  the  air,  and  has  taken  36  passengers  with 
hlra  in  39  trips.  His  conclusion  after  all  ^ 
this  is  that  the  balloonist  whose  sense  of 
I  feeling  is  highly  developed  has  the  great- 
est advantage. 

"I  carry  a  statlscope,"  says  Mr.  Glld- 
;  den,  "to  determine  whether  the  balloon 
lis  rising  or  falling,  but  I  am  obliged  to; 
i  rely  for  my  quickest  impression  upon  my 
own  feeling  of  heat  or  cold. 

Keen    Feeling    vs.    Instrument 

"If  the  balloon  comes  into  a  cold 
stratum  of  air  it  means  that  the  gas  will 
contract  and  the  balloon  will  descend, 
while  if  the  balloon  enters  a  warmer 
stratum  the  gas  will  expand  and  we  will 
go  higher. 

"Now,  after  we  reach  the  height  we 
seek  we  do  not  wish  to  keep  going  up  or 
down,  which  in  the  one  case  necessitates 
the  letting  out  of  gas,  and  in  the  other 
the  wasting  of  one's  sand  ballast.  The 
person  with  a  keen  sense  of  feeling  could 
tell  quicker  than  could  be  determined  by 
the  statlscope  just  when  the  balloon  is 
entering  one  layer  or  another  of  atmos- 
phere, and  for  that  reason  I  am  most, 
anxious  to  see  how  quickly  Miss  Keller' 
detects  such  changes." 

Just  what  the  psj'chological  and  physl- ; 
cal  changes  may  be  in  Miss  Keller's  case 
are  all  poinfs  that  will  be  given  the 
closest  observation.  For  instance,  the  In- 
creased pulse  beat  at  high  elevations  Is 
a  common  physical  accompaniment  to 
ballooning.  ' 

Only  recently  when  Mr.  GHdden,  with 
John  J.  Van  Valkenburgh  and  Jay  Ben- 
ton went  up  from  Fitchburg  they  regis- 
tered a  pulse  of  73  at  the  time  of  ascen- 
sion, but  when  they  reached  a  height  of 
3500  feet  their  pulse  was  86,  and  at  the 
altitude  of  one  mile  it  was  90.  "V^Tien 
they  began  to  descend  the  pulse  regis- 
tered more  slowly,  and  when  they  dropped 
to  7200  feet  their  pulse  was  only  84. 

Miss  Keller  Anxious  to  Go  Up 

The  fact  that  they  could  see  the  earth 
becoming  indistinct  and  could  note  that 
the  sounds  of  earth  lite  were  dying  away; 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
increase  of  their  pulse.  The  rarified  at- 
-nosphere  of  the  high  altitude  also  un- 
doubtedly had  a  direct  effect  upon  them. 
In  the  case  of  Miss  Keller,  however,  her 
pulse  action  will  be  traced  directly  to 
the  atmosphere  without  the  Interference 
of  the  mental  Impressions  that  in  the 
normal  persons  are  gathered  by  sight  and 
hearing. 


"  These  "are  only  "aTfiw'of  tEe"  fnteresUnin 
points   that   maj'   be   settled    when   Miss ' 
Keller  takes    a  flight   with  Mr.'  Glidden, 
and  she  is  anxious  to  go  up. 

For  a  long  time  she  has  wondered  what 
this  strange  new  thing  of  air  flights  may , 
be,  and  from  her  quiet  home  in 
Wrentham,  where  she  lives  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Macy,  the  latter  her  life  long 
instructor  and  friend,  she  has  followed 
the  records   of  aviation. 

Miss  Keller  has  experienced  more 
strange  sensations  probably  than  any 
other  person  deprived  of  three  senses, 
and  now;  she  is  anxious  to  be  the  first 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  person  to  try  air 
flight.  She  has  not  set  the  actual  date, 
for  she  wishes  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
,  the  great  crowd  that  would  undoubtedly 
gather  to  watch  such  an  unprecedented 
ascent,  but  she  will  go  up  from  Fitch- 
burg  and  with  her  In  Mr.  Glidden's  car 
will   be  Mrs.   Macy. 

And  the  results  of  that  flight  will  draw 
the  attention,  of  the  scieritiflc  world  to 
New  England,  for  the  results  will  go 
far  toward  determining  Just  what  senses 
the  "man  bird"  of  the  future  will  culti- 
vate. 


pss^'"-  •»  nmtuMtissiuii 


V/iii    x\ccompaiiy  ■   Charles    J 

Glidden.     Is  Dsaf,  Dumb     \ 

and  Bljjui  ' 


Is  a  deaf,  duimb  and  (blind  person  bet 
ter  flitted  to  pilot  a  i:alloon  than  a  per. 
Eoai  endowed  with  all  the  normal  sen^ 
''f.e's?  ■■  j 

This  is  the  problem  that  Charles  J. 
GJiddon  of  DBoston  will  attempt  to  solv« 
v.ht-n  in  the  near  future  he  will  take 
up  with  Mm  for  a  tv/o  hours  flight  Mi>-''S 
neltn  K<5ller,  the  most  famous  blind 
'\,C'man  in  the  world,  who  has  conquer- 
ed all  the  obstacles  presented  by  aj 
'h'.ck   of  sis-^it,  hearirrg  and   speech. 


What  MiiSS  'Ke1Te?''s""exiJ^eriience  inay 
provo  to  b3  and  what  isensations  sh'3 
uJideirg"03s  while  diiftins;  .among'  the 
clouds  will  to  a  great  extent  answer 
the  question  that  has  been  raisod  d!; 
lat-e  a,s  to  the  possoHe  effects  of 
aeronautics  upon  the  psychology  and 
P'hysiiical  nature  of  man. 

Scientists,  poets,  prJlO'SOiphers  and 
ipractical,  aaiionauts  theimselveis'  ha,ve  t(» 
gun  to  spsculato  already  as  to  just 
how  imu.ch  the  "rr.an-tili'd"  as  tli? 
French  ca.ll  hiim,  <will  dift'er  froiin  tee 
iman  ^who  travels  by  land  or  water. 

Thait  th3  "main-ibird"  will  differ  and, 
indeed,  has  already  begun  to  show 
itoints  of  d:fference  frcini,  others  is  the 
fact  that  has  aroused  the  most  heatid 
lD-.it4cuiSi3ion. 

I  Eviide!XiC3  is  being  gathered  to  show' 
that  the  profes-saonal  air  navigator  of 
the  future  Aviill  have  certain  senses  de- 
veJotped  far  beyond  anything  which, 
irmen  know  ait  the  present  time,  while 
on  the  other  hamd,  some  of  the  senses 
that  are  essential  today  '^ill  be  weak- 
ened because  .they  will  be  little  needed 
iiv   the  human   being  who  f'.ies. 

Gaibiiel©  D'Annunzio,  the  great  Ital- 
ion  jpoet,  dramatist  a)id  student  of  psy- 
Ichology,  anaounced  only  the  other  day 
!that  he  will  take  up  a recplane  flight 
'providing  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  tl\o  Amer- 
ican prize  wanner  at  the  Brescia  aerial 
itoutnament  can  furnish  a  muffler  for 
[his   motor. 

I  Thilis)  is  no  wMim  of  D'Annunzio,  fof 
he  has  pointed  out  that,  as  the  fac- 
ulty of  equilibrium  resideis  in  the  car, 
IJiG  fbang  and  roar  of  a  motor  jTiust  in- 
terfere wiith  that  faculty,  whicl|k  is  so 
essential  to  success  in  iheavie"-tbaa- 
air   machines. 

aGI  this  D'Annu^jzio  declared  could 
Ibe  negl3lated  In  the  case  oif  a  peirson 
■who  is  deaf,  because  a  deaf  aeronaut 
would  £:n.iffer  no  interference  with  his 
ffirulty  of  equilibrium.  In  iproof  ho  oil- 
ed ihe  familiar  instance  which  ds  noted 
every  toimie  an  audieirice  at  a  theater  or 
circug  witnesses  a  tight  rope  (walker 
or  an  aeronaut  performing  some  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  feat.  At  the  cn:cial 
rioment  in  tUejporforrr^ance  the  tand 
steps  playic-g  and  the  audlence,^-ven 
to  the  smallest  chi'dren,  instinctive- 
ly kee.p  silence.  It  is  an  example,  he 
says,  of  the  iniboirn  knowledge  that 
r.cise  interferes   with    equilibrium, 

"With  the  isense  of  hearhig  thus  In- 
dicted as  a  means  of  ccnveying  an- 
mc-yance    to  the  aeronaut    Mr.   Glicjden 


cnie  of  the  best  knoiwn  r.avigators  of 
ligliteir-than-aiir  craft  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Aero'  club,  has  decided  that  an 
extremely  acute  sense  of  touch  is  of 
j-aramount  importance  once  the  t.al- 
iconast  has  left  the  earth.  \ 

It  is  for  this  very  rea?on  that  Mr. 
Glidden  'wiU  take  Mass  Keller  up  in 
ti-ie   Boston. 

In  his  opinion,  and  he  is  borne  out  by 
scientists  avcrywhere.thare  is  no  person 
in  the  wo^rld  today  whosa  sens.?  o'f  touch 
is  more  higihly  developed  than  is  Miss 
KeilerV^a  because  she  has  beenobli^redto 
depend  upon  it  entirely  in  educating 
herself  and  in  learning  all  that  she 
kriows  of  a  world  v/hich  can  neither 
sec  nor  hear. 

JVSr.  Glidden  has  traveled  1245  miles 
in  the  air,  and  has  taken  36  passen- 
gtr&  iwith  h'lim  in  39  trips.  His  conclu- 
sion after  all  this  is  that  the  balL^on- 
ist  whoise  sense  of  feeling  is  highly  de- 
veloped has  the  greatest  advantage. 

"I  carry  a  statiE'Cope,"  says  Mr. 
'Glidden,  "to  determine  whether  the 
bajloooi  is  rising  or  falling,  but  I  am. 
obliiged  toi  rely  for  my  quickest  Im.- 
pressiion  uipon  any  otwn  feeling  of  heat  or 
icold. 

"If  the  balloon  comes  intO'  a  cold 
Eliatum  of  aij-  is  moane  that  the  gas 
A\)1I  contract  and  the  Walloon  will  de- 
iEicend,  wh)il3  if  the  balloon  eiiters  a 
warmier  strattim.,  the  gas  iwill  expand 
and  we  will  gey  higher. 

"Now,  after  Ave  riiaoh  the  height 
we  seek  we  do  not  wish  to  keep  going 
'Up  or  dnr.vn,  which  in  the  one  case 
necesisitates  tHie  lettins"  out  of  gas,  and 
in  th<=i  other  the  waisting  of  one's  sand 
ballast.  The  person  with-  a  keen  sense 
of  feeding  could  tell  quicker  than  cou'd 
be  determined  by  ctatiscop©  just  when 
the  balloon  is  enfering  i.iie  lay;r  or  an- 
other of  atmcisiphere,  and  for  that  rea- 
feon  I  am  most  arxious  to  st-e  how 
quickly  Miss  Kell.u'  detectoj  such 
changes." 

Just  what  the  psychological  and 
(physical  changesi  .may  be  in  Miss  Kel 
ler'is  ca^e  are  all  paints  that  w'dll  ta-D 
given  the  cloiseist  observatlion.  For  In- 
stance, the  increased  pulse  toeat  at  hi;?h 
elevations  is  a  common  physical  ac- 
camipaniment  tO'  fcallooning-. 

Only  reioently  v/ben  Mi'.  Glidden  with 
John  J..  Van  Va-lkenburg  and  Jajj-  Ben- 
toji.  w^it  up  from  Fitchburg  they  reg- 
fifcterad  a  pulse  of  73  at  the  time  of 
ascension,  'but  when  they  reached  a 
height  ocf  SSW  fe?(t   their  pulse  wa?  86, 


[and  at  the  altitude  of  one  mile  is  was 
190.  When  they  began  to  descend  th'.' 
;pulsie  registened  more  slowly. 

The  faat  (that  they  could  Fee  the 
earih  becomling'  indi:5tii:ict  and  could 
note  that  the  so'unds  of  earth  life  were 
dyanig-  aiway  may  have  had  soime fling 
to  do  with  the  increa.<e  of  their  pu'so. 
The  rardfied  atmosphere  of  the  high  al- 
titude ajQo  undoubtedly  had  a  diiect 
effect  upon  theimi.  In  the  case  of  Miss 
Keller,  tooiwever,  her  pube  action  will 
be  traced  directly  to  the  atmosphere 
iwlithC'Ut  the  interferenoa  of  the  m.enal 
impresaions  that  in  r.he  roormal  per- 
sons are  gathered  'by  sight  and  hear 
ing-. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  inter- 
€.£ilinig  point-5  that  may  (be  settled  when 
IMiss  Keller  takes  a  flight  wdth  Mr. 
Glufdden,  and  she  is  anxious  to  go  up. 

For  a  long  tlime  sho  has  wondered 
(what  this  strange  nerw  thing  of  ah- 
flights  may  be,  and  fiom  her  quiet 
home  in  Wrentham,  where  she  ii\'e> 
■wdth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  MaCy,  the  lai - 
ter  her  Idfa  Ions'  instructor  aaad  friond, 
fche  has  foUoiryed  therecoi^  2>L,,ji^ti8m" 


HELEN  KELLER  IS  NC  AERONAUT 


She   Declines   the    Invitation   to    Make    a 
Balloon  Ascension 


Helen  Keller  has  no  Intention  of  making 
a  oallooa  ascension,  despite  the  many 
paragraphD  to  that  effect  which  have  been 
floating  pbout  the  country.  Sometime  ago 
she  was  invited  by  Charles  J.  GUdden  to 
make  a  balloon  trip,  accompanied  by  her 
companion  and  teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy. 
but  the  Invitation  was  declined.  She  hMS 
[jiot  reconsidered  her  decision  since  that 
time,  and  will  not  take  the  trip. 

The  balloon  Boston  is  at  JFi.chburg  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season  and  members 
of  the  Acre  Club  are  making  three  or  four 
ascensions  there  every  week. 


Take  Aero  Flight 


Latest  photograph  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  blind  mute,  whpm 
iiCharles  J.  Glidden  hS!^mmmmt0^  to 
^ake  for  a  two  hours  flight  in  his 
^^lloon.  Mr.  Glidden  hopes  that  a 
*tudy  of  Mss  Keller's  sensations  mayj 
help  solve  the  problem,  now  becom- 
ing one  of  general  interest,  as  to  the 


I  possi'ble  effects  of  aerial,  flights  "upoif 
the  psychology  and  the  physical  na- 
ture of  tlxose  taking  them.  Miss  Kel- 
ler has  long  been  interested  in  aero- 
nautics, and  in  her  quiet  home  in 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  where  she  liA-es 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Macy,  she 
has  followed  carefully  the  progressj 
made   in   aviation.  J 


waiVes  trip  in  (TaTC^OC 

^fiss  Helen  Keller's  Declination  of 
C.  J.  Glidden's  Invitation  Declared 
to   Hold   Good. 

Kothwilhstanding-  the  stories  that 
Miss  Helen  Keller  intends  to  make  a 
balloon  ascension  she  hoiS  uo  int^fttttloh 
of  raakirg  a  trip  throu.Efh  the  air. 
Charles  J.  Glidden,  the  well-known  aero- 
naut, some  time  ago  invited  Miss  Keller 
and  her  teacher,  Mrs  John  Macy,  to 
accompany  him  on  one  of  his  trips,  but 
says  the  invitation  was  declined  and 
hasriot  been  reconsidered. 


bosiJOYV  ,  Mass,,    jH.»ve-ruC^<->v. 


Octob^v    3..    \^0']. 

MISS  kELLER~TO    GLIDDrfN. 

Writes  Letter  Again  Declining  In- 
vitation for  Balloon  Trip. 

Ilolcn  Kfillor,  Now  Enjrlaud's  famous 
dr^af,  dumb  !iud  blind  Kirl.  has  written 
Clinrlcs  .T.  Gllddm  reiterating  licr  dccliuii- 
tlon  of  the  Invitution  to  her  and  her  teadi- 
or,  Mrs.  .John  Macy,  to  iiccompatiy  him  on 
a  balloon  trip.  After  Miss  Keller  had  wrlr- 
ten  Mr.  Glidden  dediniiif;  the  invitation  a 
newspaper  printed  a  stoi-y  that  she  had  ro- 
conslderod  nnd  would  be  Ids  jriie.st  in  tiie 
;iir,  Xow  slio  makes  posltlvo  her  first  let- 
ter, sending!  lior  regrets  and  (hanUiug  tlio 
aaxpnaut    for   his    lnvit;itiO)J^ 


O^Lstoru  ,     loL.,,     DeTvtuyLel  - 


Octob-^-r    I /I..   I'^oq. 


.RIP  FORIHELEN  KtiLLERi 

vrhjs  J.  GliddeJ  to  Test  Blind  Deaf 

^Mute's  Skill, al  a  Balloon  Pilot. 

Jn»^  Cftai^^i  f .  Glidden  of  Boston 

i^FMiss  jtfelen  Adams  Keller,   the 

St  j'fapipus  blind  deaf  mute  woman 

hk  world,  for  a  two  hours'  flight  In 

rfklloon,  he  will  attempt  to  obtain  a 

>tical  answer  to  the  following  ques- 

:    Is  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  per- 

better  fitted  to  pilot  a  balloon  than 

endowed    with    all    the    normal 

jes? 

''hat  Miss  Keller's  experience  may 
ve  to  be  and  what  serisa.tions  she 
lergoes  while  drifting  among  the 
ads  may  contribute  toward  solving 
:  problem  that  has  been,  i raised  <^t 


MISS  HBIiBN  A.  EBIiliEU. 


late  as  to  the  possible  effects  of  aero- 
nautics upon  the  psychology  and  phys- 
ical nature  of  persons. 

For  a  long  time  Miss  Keller  has 
wondered  what  air  flights  may  be,  and 
from  her  quiet  home  in  "Wrentham,. 
Mass.,  she  has  followed  the  records  of 
aviation. 

Miss  Keller  has  long  been  In  the 
public  eye  owing  to  her  peculiar  ail- 
ments and  her  wonderful  literary  prog- 
ress under  almost  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties. She  was  born  at  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala.,  June  27,  1880.  While  a 
baby  she  was  seized  with  an  illness 
that  rendered  her  de'af,  dumb  and 
blind,  but  after  reaching  girlhood  she. 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  who  was 
able,  in  a  measure,  by  special  tuition 
to  restore  her  speech.  Miss  Keller  en- 
tered Radcliffe  college  In  1900  and 
was  graduated  A.  B.  In  1904.  Her 
book,  "The  Story  of  Jly  Life,"  was 
published  in  1902.  She  Is  descended 
on  her  father's  side  from  Alexander 
Spottswood,  a  colonial  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  through  her  mother  Is 
related  to  the  Adams  and  Everett 
families. 


Brook-to-n.,  ("KVLa-ss.)  TL-m.-e,s. 


Ootobe-r  1101, 

One  thing  Helen  Keller  declines  to  do  is  to 
fly.  Very  few  things  U!i5it^J?epjaif&.«wMfh  all  their 
faculties  do  are  barred  to  Helen.  In  her  latest 
slifl  affords  an  argument  that  people  may  have 
alPtlkAir  senses  and  still  lack  sense. 


AiR  TRIP  FOR  HELEP^  KELLER 


Chatr^s  Jk.  Qisdden  to  Test  Blind  Deaf 
*'  il^t^4^^j#,||*»  Balioon  Pilot. 
Whe^' 'cCarTes' J.  Glidden  of  Boston 
takes  Miss  Helen  Adams  Keller,  the 
most  famous  blind  deaf  mute  woman 
lu  the  world,  for  a  two  bonrs'  flight  in 
his  balloon,  be  will  attempt  to  obtain  a 
practical  aaswor  to  the  following  ques- 
tion; Is  a  doaf,  dumb  and  blind  per- 
Beti  bellei'  OtLed  to  pilot  a  balloon  than 
one  endowed  with  all  the  normal 
'spnses? 


What  Miss  Keller's  experience  may 
prove  to  be  and  what  sensations  she 
undergoes  while  drifting  among  the 
clouds  may  contribute  toward  solving 
the  problem  that  has  been  raised  of 


»»6pV«l^HT  not  0ir  »V»fuM«N  STUOtV 

w      I I  .  p-i«-    ■»■     ■ fill  i»i«iii»i  m; 


MI83  HELEN  A.   KELLEU. 

late  as  to  the  possible  effects  of  nero- 
nautlos  upon  the  psychology  and  phys- 
ical nature  of  persons. 

For  a  long  time  Miss  Keller  has 
wondered  what  air  flights  may  be,  and 
from  her  quiet  home  In  Wrenthara. 
Mass.,  she  has  followed  the  records  of 
aviation. 

Miss  Keller  has  long  been  -in  the 
public  eye  owing  to  her  peculiar  ail- 
ments and  her  wonderful  Uternry  prog- 
ress under  almost  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties. She  was  born  at  Tusoum- 
bla.  Ala.,  Juno  27,  1880.  While  a 
baby  .she  was  seized  with  an  Illness 
that  rendered  her  di>af,  dumb  and 
blind,  but  after  reaching  girlhood  she 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mls.s 
Anne  Mansfield  SuJIlvan.  yfho  was 
able,  In  a  measure,  by  spcdiii'  luitlun 


to  restore  hGlFspieFhr~3risi~KeIIer  en--^ 
tered  Radcliffe  college  lu  ,1900  and 
was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1904.  Her 
book.  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  was 
published  in  1902.  She  is  descended 
ou  her  father's  side  from  Alexander 
Spottswood,  a  colonial  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  through  her  mother  is 
related  to  the  Adams  and  Everet 
families. 


iretU 


kwmttmt 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1909 


Helen  Keller's  book,  "The  World  I  Live 
In,"  has  been  adopted  by  Wellesley  Col- 
lege as  a  textbook  in  English  for  fresh- 
men classes. 

Ill 

BOSTON   EVENING   TRANSORIPT, 


NOVEMBER   27.   1909^ 

'The  most  effective  comment  upon  Helen 
Keller's    poem,    "The    Song    of    the    Stone 
Wall,"  in  the  cuirent  issue  of  The  Century 
Magazine  may  be  able  to  do  justice  to  its  . 
imagery,    but    it   cannot    reveal    its    beauty,  j 
These    are    its    opening    and    closing    stan-  ! 
zas: 

Come,    walk    with    me,    and    I    will    tell 
What  I  have  read  in  this   scroll   of  stone; 
1    will   spell    out    this    writing    on    hill    and 

meadow. 
This  i.s  New  England's  entablature  of  rock. 
Leagues    upon    leagues    of     sealed     history 

awaiting  an  interpreter. 
It   is   chronicle    wrought   by   praying    work- 
men. 
The  forefathers  of  our  nation. 
The  walls  have  many  things  to  tell  me. 
And  the  daj's  are  long.     I  come  and  listen; 
My  hand  is  upon  the  stones,  and  the  tale  1 

fain  would  hear 
Is  of  the   men    who   built  the  walls. 
And  of  the  God   who  made   the  stones  and 
the  workers. 


I  understand  the  triumph  andi  the  truth 
Wrought  into  these   walls  of  rugged   stone. 
They  are  a  miracle  of  patient  hand.?, 
They  are  a  victory  of  suffering,  a  psean  of 

pain. 
All   pangs  of  death,   all   cries  of  birth, 
Ai-e  in  the  mute,   moss-covered   stones; 
Tliey  are  eloquent  to  my  hands. 


&  beaullHl','*^irnd"stonesr  inarffcuiafe'a^^ 
dumb! 

In  the  deep  g-loom  of  their  hearts  there  is 
a  gleam 

Of    the    primeval    sun    which    looked    upon 
Lheni 

When    thej-  were  begotten. 

So  in  the  heart  of  man  shines  forever 

A  beam  from  the   everlasting   sun   of  God. 

Unresponsive,    rud-i    are    the    stones; 

Yet  in  them  divine  things  lie  concealed. 

I   hear  their  imprisoned  chant: 

***** 

Calm,    eternal    walls,    tranquil,    mature, 

Which    old    voices,    old    songs,    old    kisses 
cover, 

As  mosses  and   lichens   cover   your  ancient 
stones, 

Teach  me  the  secret  of  your  serene  repose; 

Tell  me  of  the  greater  things  to   be. 

When  lov-3  and  wisdom  are  tiie  only  creed, 

And  law  and  right  are  one. 

Sing     that     the     Lord     cometh,     the     Lord 
cometli. 

The  fountain-head  and  spring  of  life; 

Sing,  steady,  exultant  walls,  in  strains  hal- 
lowed and  touched  with  fire — 

rfing    that    the    I^ord    will    build    us    all    to- 
gether. 

As    living    stones    build    us,    cemented    to- 
gether, 

May  he  who  knoweth  every  pleasant   thing 

That  our  sires   forewent   to   teach    the  peo- 
ple? law  and   truth. 

Who   counted  every   stone   blessed  by   their 
consecrated  hand?. 

Grant  that   we   remain    liberty-loving,    sub- 
stantial,  elemental. 

And   that  faith,   the   rock   not   fashioned. oE 

human  hand.-:. 
Be  the  stability  of  our  triumphant,  toiling 
days! 
And  this  the  vision  of  one  who,  never 
knowing  what  it  is  to  see  and  to  hear, 
knows  more  thAn  any  of  us  what  it 
means  to  think  and  to  feel.  E.   F.  E. 


BOSTON    HERALD 


MONDAY,  NOV.  29,  1909. 

There  niay  be  more  popular  articles 
In  the  December  magazines  than  Helen 
Keller's  poem  in  the  Century,  but  will 
some  one  please  name  a  more  remark- 
able one,  when  the  facts  of  the  author's 
life  are  reckoned  with.  How  did  this 
capacity  to  interpret  the  New  England 
countryside  in  Its  physical,  sdclal  and 
spiritual  Implications  develop  in  this 
"Prisoner  of  the  dark  inaudible?"  We 
•are  forced  by  this  poem,  as  by  "The 
Story  of  My  Life"  and  by  her  book  on 
"Optimism,"  to  believe  that  she  has 
sources  of  inner  illumination  that  In 
earlier  times  would  have  been  deemed 
supernatural. 

We  learn,  with  awe,  from  thine  apocalypse  ^ 
That  nothing-  can  the  human  spirit  quell,     * 
And  know  him  lord  of  all  things  who  can 
feel! 
Or,  as  E,  C,  Stedman  put  It: 

Pity  thy  uneonflned 

Clear  spirit,  whose  enfranchised  ej-es 
Use  not  tneir  grosser  sense  7  ■- .' 

Ah  nol  thy  bright  Intelligence 
Hath  ItB  own  Paradise,  1-i 

A  ream  wherein  to  hear  and  s«e  ;7| 

ThlngB  hidden  frona  our  kind. 

Not  thou,  not  thou — 'tie  we 
Are  deaf,  are  dumb,  are  blind.  {,!{ 


Decevwber    3  ,    I  "f  0^. 


DOLL    FROM    MRS    1^A^.  # 

At  Bazar  for  New  England  Peabody 
Home    for    Crippled    Children. 

A  handsome  doll  from  Mrs  Taft,  wife 
"Of  the  President,  and  autograpli  voluni^s* 
from  Mark  Twain  and  Helen  Keller'are 
among  the  attractions  of  the  bazar 
v.hich  opened  at  the  Brunswick  yester-  ' 
day  in  aid  of  the  New  England  Pea- 
body  home  for  crippled  children. 

Each  afternoon  and  evening  a  vaude- 
ville show  is  given  by  the  Lotus  clul), 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Blanche 
Benton  and  Miss  Eleanor  Joslin.  Mrs 
Edward  B.  Kellogg  is  chairman  of  the 
bazar  committee  and  Mrs  Albion  S.^ 
\viiltmore  trsASUJOuL 


'^^^^'[Tlgl^T^:^  .'"  ;  - -  -  -   - 

HI  iH^V'IIWfl'f iiihbh_^ 

To  the  ffi^ditor  of  The  Couraiit: — 

Let  rSe  call  your  readers'  attention, 
as  h^e  e\|;ery  one  of  them  can  be  sup- 
posed to  read  everything,  to  the  great 
poem  of  Helen  Keller  in  the  Christ- 
mas number  of  the  "Centura'."  How, 
deaf,  this  girl  ever  caught  the  rhythm 
and  melody  of  words  passes  my  philos- 
ophy. The  poem  seems  to  give  a  great 
and  original  demonstration  of  the  fact 
of  inheritance,  ^A■hich  I,  for  one,  never 
suspected.  The  general  theory  seems 
to  he  that  we  inherit  a  susceptibility, 
a  road,  as  it  were,  over  which  the  car 
of  faculty  can  speed,  because  our  an- 
cestors have  travei-sed  it  before;  it  is 
universally  supposed  that  the  faculty 
is  dormant  till  use  calls  it  out,  like 
recovering,  up-merging  a  cable  from 
the  sea,  but  here  seems  a  continuance 
of  what  Helen  Keller  has  done  in  a 
previous  state  or  what  her  ancestry 
have  acquired  in  previous  generations. 

As  a  farmer  in  youth,  and  an  in- 
heritor, of  family  labors.  I  marvel  how 
truly  Helen  Keller  has  pictured  the 
solid,  material  stone  wall  and  its 
builders,  its  work  of  joinder  aaul  sep- 
aration; and  yet  caught  the  glint  of 
feeling  that  I  would  have  where  I  and 
my  father.s  have  rolled  up  the  great 
stones  with  six  yoke  of  cattle.  Her 
wall  is  "horse  high,  pig-tight  and  buli- 
strong'"  below,  and  from  above  the 
spiritsof  just  men  made  perfect  come 
idown  and  lightly  tread  along  its  crown 
stones.  Lovcll  Hall. 

Hartford,    Dec,    7,    1909.  "i 


BOSTON     POST, 


JANUARY     31,     1910 


Helen  Keller  Wins  Fight 

to  Save  Eyes  of  Infants 


HELEN    KELLER, 
Who  has  scored  victory  in  crusade  to  prevent  eye   disease   of   infants. 


NEW  YORK,  Jan.  30.— Helen  Keller, 
the  wonderful  blind  girl,  has  scored  an- 
otlier  victory  in  her  crusade  for  the  pre- 
ventive treatment  of  eye  disease  of  the 
newly   born. 

Last  -week  every  doctor  in  the  State  of 
New  York  received  from  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  a  little  tin  tube  con- 
taining the  prophylactic  most  easily  and 
simply  applied  to  the  infant's  eye  which 
will  wipe  out  one-quarter  to  one-third  of 
the  entire   blindness   of  the  world. 

Her  awakening  to  the  life  of  the  mind 
after  being  born  deaf  and  sightless  is 
known  world-wide.  When  she  learned 
that  so  great  a  percentage  of  children 
who  grow  to  manhood  are  of  the  class 
known  as  needlessly  blind  from  the 
disease,  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  she 
started  her  crusade  for  the  helpless 
babes. 

This  she  has  done  by  her  writings. 
She  has  called  upon  the  mothers  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  to  derriand  leg- 
islation In  the  naatter;  "that  the  State 
should  freely  put  into  the  hands  of  ev- 
ery accoucher  an  aseptic  silver  solution 
that  carries  with  it  the  assurance  on 
the  part  of  the  highest  medical  authori- 
ty as  to  its  necessity,  its  purity  and  its 
safety.'' 

Her  appeal  has  been  heard  here  and 
is  expected  to  be  acceded  to  throughout 
the  country  and  civilized  world,  so  that 
the  practitioner  who  shall  not  use  this 
preventive  will  be  looked  on  as  crim- 
inally careless. 


Tlcw    MorK   Wo^lcL, 


3ctYU-u,cx.-rv(     30.     ]'^\0 


Helen  Keller's  Crusads  for  Pre- 
ven'    e  Treatment  of  Ophthal- 
mia Brijjt^  Action  by 
,  /.Estate. 

DOCTORS  EQUIPPED  FREE 
WITH  THE  PROPHYLACTIC. 


fl/iovemcnt  Expected  to  Reduce 

Number  of  Sightless  in  the 

World  One-Fourth. 


By  Walter  Peet,  M.  D. 

Antlior    of    "The    ISduention    of    tbe 

Deaf  anil  Dumb,*'  &v. 

■ypvcr  in  the  history  of  the  luiman 
racfi  has  a  combination  of  terrible  af- 
flictions upon  one  pert:on  so  redounded 
to  tlie  good  of  a  vast  number,  and  In- 
directly to  aJl,  as  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller.  By  means  of  her  won- 
derfully developed  brain,  and  through 
ilier  own  Indomi/table  wMi  power  and 
courage,  slie  ha,s  carried  out  sucess- 
fully  a  campaign  which  will  save  the 
sight  hereafter  of  the  class  known 
as  tla«  needles.sly  blind,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics  amounts  to 
the  alarming  proportion  of  about  26 
per  cent,  of  all  sightless  people  In  the 
country,  while  in  Francs  it  Is  .?3  per 
cent. 


The  cause  of  this  blindn-ess-  is 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  i.  e.,  Infec-- 
tious  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the 
new-born,  which  is  entirely  prevent- 
able. 

Last  week  the  writer,  as  did  every 
other  doctor  in  the  State,  received  by 
mail  from  the  New  York  State  De^ 
partment  of  Health  a  little  tin  tube. 

TIio  aistritoution  of  these  little  tia 
tubes  represents  the  climax  of  tUo 
maTvellous  worte  of  tltis  totally  Tilind 
and  deaf  young-  womaa,  in  that  tfeey 
coxitaln  the  prophylactic  most  easily 
and  simply  applied  to  the  infants' 
eyes,  which  will  wipe  out  one-Qviarter 
to  one-third  of  the  entire  blindness  of 
th«  world. 

Hoiiv   Helen   Keller   Won. 

How  has  Helen  Keller  accomplished 
thiis  gi- eat  work? 

To  answer  this  we  must  go  over  briefly 
a  Qart  of  h-er  life  history. 

Helen  Keller  was  born  June  .27,  1880. 
When  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  old  she  lost  botih  sight  and  hear- 
ing. 

'  It  Is  well  known  among  educators  of 
the  deaf  that  the  loss  of  hearing  at  such 
an  early  age  is  as  great  a  handicap  as 
congenital  deafness,  so  fur  as  the  start- 
ing of  the  teaching  of  language  is  con- 
cerned, which  is  paramount.  The  in- 
terchange of  thought  with  our  fellow 
beings  througih  language,  however  ex- 
pressed, is  much  more  important  than 
even  speer-h  itself.  LautTuage  and 
speech  are  not  synonyrrious. 

It  matters  not  through  what  medium— 
speedh,  manual  alphabet  or  the  various 
forms  of  writing  and  printing — ide,as  are 
received  and  expressed  to  others,  lan- 
guage is  the  i^ine  qua  non  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf.  The  writer  has  seen 
many  cases  in  which  articulation  ihas 
approached  fairly  to  the  normal,  when 
single  words  or  memorised  phrases  werte 
spoken,  but  in  which  the  mental  ability 
to  form  sentences  independently  has 
been  entirely  lacking.  This  has  been 
not  only  because  of  the  intense  desire 
to  develop  speech,  with  the  consequent 
nf-glect  of  language,  but  because  when 
language  cannot  be  acquired  through 
tihe  ear  it  is  almost  the  hardest  thmg  in 
the  world  to  master. 

Only  a  small  ppreentage  of  the  oon- 
genltally  deaf  can  express  themselves 
in  even  approximately  correct  sen-ences. 
Helen  Keller  was  not  only  under  this 
-great  handicap  of  practically  congenitaT 
deafnes?.  but  the  one  of  blindness  wa.? 
superimposed.  S':'e  v/as  doaf,  dumb  and 
blind. 

As  she  says  in  her  book:  .  .  .  "A 
sense  of  isolation  enfolds  m&  like  a  cold 
mist  as  I  sit  alone  and  wait  at  life's  shut 
g-ate." 

In  the  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  temerity  to  have  prognosticated 
anything  much  better  than  a  life  of 
mental   Imprisonment. 


I  Her     Wonderful     Brain. 

By  Inheritance,  iiowever,  she  had  a 
(  latent  brain,  which  was  to  prove  woii- 
<J'erful.  Then,  when  seven  years  old,  she 
came  under  the  instruction  and  tnflu- 
i  ence  not  only  of  a  master  mind  hut  of 
a  character  su-ch  as  is  seldom  met  with 
In  the  person  of  Miss  Anne  llansfleid 
Sullivan  (now  Mrs.  John  Albert  Macy), 
who  had  been  in  the  Perkins  InstitutioiEL' 
for  the  Blind,  but  who  had  regained  her 
sig'ht  not  long-  before  she  began  to  teach 
Helen   Keller. 

After  her  marvelloua  a.wakenin;^  to 
langaiage  Miss  Keller  decided  to  learn 
to  Bpeak,  and  aided  by  Miss  Sullivan  she 
has  mastered  articulation  to  the  extent 
O'f  "speaking  better  than  most  ->ther 
deaf  people."  She  speaks  English, 
French  and  German. 

But  Helen  Keller  has  been  deprived 
of  two  senses,  and  the  vastly  most  im- 
portant two.  The  only  avenue  to  her 
brain,  as  concerns  language.  Is  through 
the  sense  of  touch,  and  this  has  been 
developed  to  the  highest  degree. 

Unfortunately,  the  diseases  that  work 
such  havoc  as  deafness  end  blindness 
often  leave  the  brain  below  par.  Also, 
very  often,  the  commencement  of  In- 
struction is  delayed  too  long.  Neither 
was  true  In  the  case  of  Helen  Keller. 
Ab  she  grew  and  came  into  the  maturity 
of  her  splendid -brain  her  heart  turned 
toward  her  fellow  beings,  ond  her  first 
thought  was  of  the  other  tJllnd  people, 
Infinitely  leas  afflicted  than  Bho,  Even 
as  a  small  child  she  was  always  most 
Bollcitous  about  "the  little  blind  girls" 
In  the  Perkins  Institution, 

Then  the  fight  began.  She  onoe  said 
to  Joseph  Jefferson,  "I  never  flght  ex- 
cept against  dlfHoultlea,"  Hero  was  a 
difficulty  Indeed,  and  she  fought  and 
won. 

Forgetting  herself  and  her  own  aff no- 
tions, she  began  to  Interest  others  In  the 
cauB«  of  the  babies  that  lose  their  sight, 
and  who  she  knew  could  be  saved  from 
thia  unnecessary  life  suffering.  For,  as 
she  says,  "Silence  sits  Immense  upon 
my  noul,  Then  cornea  hope  with  a  smile 
and  whispers  'There  la  Joy  Jn  lielf- 
fapg^tfulnaaa,"  " 

By  strenuoua  Individual   work  on  her 
•  part,   private  and  puibllo,    lay  and   pro- 
fMslonai  interttat  was  arouaaJ.    Tha  fol- 
lowing atrong  plea   from   h«r   pen  has 
bMB  tP«ga«a<3y  auoUd; 

"In    order   that    this   pitiable   condition  ' 
be  not   allowed   to  continue,   two   thins- 
should  be  done  at  oncei    A  campaign  of 
education    should    be    inaugurated,    and 
every  expectant  mother  should  be  made  ; 
acquainted    with    the    peril    whjch    may  I 
threaten   her  child   so   that  she  may  In- 
sist that  it  be  protected. 

"Then  tii«  State  should  freely  and 
gratuitonsiy    place    In    tiie    hanclB    of 


every  accouclieTir  an  aseptic  silver  ao-j 
lution  tliat  carries  vrltii  it  tlie  assur-| 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  hisrSiest  medi-l 
cal  aiitlicrity  as  to  iSs  necessity,  its 
purity  and  its  safety.  i 

"In  order  that  necessary  and  unl: 
form  legislation  be  secured  in  every 
State  efforts  must  be  made.  T'he 
mothers  in  every  State  must  demand  ItJ 
In  every  class  of  society.  the--Wfline«' 
Should  know  of  the  cause  and  danger^ 
Qf  this  disease."  There  followed  a 
literal  awakening-.  .    j 

The  New  York  Association  for  fh^ 
Blind  secured  money  enough  to  enabl^ 
a  committee  to  carry  on  the  work  ol 
prevention  in  the  State.  A  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Le^is'lature  to  investigate  the'condltion 
of  the  blind  in  the  State,  and  ■  reported 
a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  blind- 
ness resulting  from  the  neglect  of  new-i 
born  infants'   eyes.  1 

Then  came  the  report  of  the  com-! 
mittee  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  on  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
and  its  prevention,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  has  gone  into  and  systematized 
the  details  and  technique  of  thef 
prophylaxis  and  treatment  most 
thoroughly. 

A  few  months  ago  every  physician  In 
the  State  received  a  circular  letter  iv- 
Ing  information  as  to  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum a.nd  asking  the  practitioner  to 
sign  a  pledge  to  give  the  silver  soiu^ 
tion  treatment  to  every  new-born 
infant's  eyes  in  his  practice,  and  to 
disseminate  the  Information  contained 
among  all  having  to  do  with  newly 
born    children. 

And  now  has  come  the  crowning 
a.chieven:ient  in  this  campaign  of  slg'ht 
saving. 

The  State  Department  of  Health  Is 
furnisihing  the  prophylactlo  solution, 
recognized  as  an  almost  certain  pre- 
ventive agent  for  this  disease,  under 
th'8  follow^ing  conditions:  Outfits  have 
Ibsen  prepared  containing  a  small  vial 
holding  an  a^mount  of  or.o  par  cent, 
solution  O'f  nltrato  or  silver  sufncient 
for  U3-8  on  one  new-toorn  child,  a  steril- 
ized dropper  and  bulb  esipeclally  e-daptad 
for  making  the  application  of  this  solu- 
tion, and  the  necessary  directions  fori 
the  use  of  the  preventive  asrent.  As  the ; 
leaflet  In  the  Uttilo   tin  tube  says;  J 

"Tltsse  ontflta  aro  tooinjf  cant  to  tli«! 
liealth  ofiiocra  of  tlio  oltlea,  vil.la^'aa 
and  to-^Tna  tlirousfliout  tizo  |3tcto,  uid 
can  teo  ob::;l^ea  by  any  phyeioiiin  txow.i 
tliecQ  cfflcialo  without  charg'a."  | 

j  Compare  tho  two  paragraphs  in  boj^ 
typ«  in  this  article  and  ueB  what  Hel^jih 
'KeUer  has  done.     They  toll  tho  storS". 


BLIND  GIRL  WHO  WON  FIGHT 
TO  SAVE  SIGHT  OF  INFANTS 


%^^f^;^iri«j9j 


^ 


I'  Tlve  great  work  -vi-ill  im-mediatelj' 
'  spread  throughout  this  country  and  the 
civilized  ^yorld,  and  the  children  of  the 
poorest  parents,  except,  perhaps,  those 
in  most  isolated  districts,  will  be  safe, 
and  the  practitioner  who  shall  not  use 
the  silver  solution  will  be  looked  upon 
as  almost  criminally  careless. 

Although  Helen  Keller,  with  charac- 
teristic modesty,  refuses  to  accent  the 
credit  for  all  this,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  her 
initiative  and  following  up  work  tlie 
great  mass  would  be  back  to  the  time 
of  cruel  carelessness,  and  the  brilliant 
experiments  of  Crede,  the  celebrated 
obstetrician  of  Leipzig,  whose  work  I 
brought  out  the  silver  solution  treat-  j 
ment,    vx^ould  have  gone   for   naught   for 

many    vp»i-.a.  -    '■ 


RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER 


I  DEPLORE  more  than  I  can  say  the  death  of 
one  who  has  been  my  friend  since  I  was  a 
child.  Mr.  Gilder  was  indeed  a  warm 
friend,  strong  and  helpful.  I  owe  much  to 
his  wise  suggestions  and  stimulating  advice. 
Then  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  sight- 
less and  the  fine  work  he  did  as  President  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
made  me  feel  doubly  allied  to  him.  He 
leaves  behind  him  a  unique  influence  fo-r 
good  which  flowed  from  his  energy,  his  cour- 
age, his  generosity,  his  faith. 

Helen  Keller. 


SENSE-APPRECIATION. 


Sightless  Helen  Keller  Thinks  Touch 
the  Evai^-Suoerior.^ 

^"^^-XAjf 

Helen  Keller,  without  sight  m  hearing, 
says  in  a  recent  magazine  article:  "I  was 
once  without  the  sense  of  smell  and  taste 
for  several  days.  It  seems  Incredible,  this 
utter  detachment  from  odors,  to  breathe 
the  air  in  and  observe  never  a  single 
scent.  The  feeling  was  probably  similar, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  to  that  of  one 
who  first  loses  sight  and  cannot  but  ex- 
pect to  see  the  light  again,  any  day,  any 
minute.  I  knew  I  should  smell  again 
sometime.  Still,  after  the  wonder  had 
passed  off,  a  loneliness  crept  over  me  as 
vast  as  the  air  whose  myriad  odors  I 
missed. .  The  multitudinous  subtle  delights 
that  smell  makes  mine  became  for  a  time 
wistful  memories.  When  I  recovered  the 
loss  sense,  my  heart  bounded  with  glad- 
ness. It  is  a  fine  dramatic  touch  that 
Hans  Andersen'gives  to  the  story  of  Kay 
and  Gerda  in  the  passage  about  flowers. 
Kay,  whom  the  wicked  magician's  glass 
has  blinded  to  human  love,  rushes  away 
fiercely  from  home  when  he  discovers  that 
the  roses  have  lost  their  sweetness. 

The  loss  of  smell  for  a  few  days  gave 
me  a  clearer  idea  than  I  had  ever  had 
what  it  is  to  be  blinded  suddenly,  help- 
lessly. With  a  little  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination I  knew  then  what  it  must  be 
when  the  great  curtain  shuts  out  sudden- 
ly the  light  of  day,  the  stars  and  the  firm- 
ament itself.  I  see  the  blind  man's  eyes 
strain  for  the  light,  as  he  fearfully  fries 
to  walk  his  old  rounds,  until  the  unchang- 
ing blank  that  everywhere  spreads  before 
him  stamps  the  reality  of  the  dark  upon 
his  consciousness. 

My  temporary  loss  of  smell  proved  to 
me,  too,  that  the  absence  of  a  sense  need 
not  dull  the  mental  faculties  and  does  not 
distort  one's  view   of  the  world,  and  so  I 


reason  that  blindDess  and  deafness  need 
not  pervert  the  inner  order  of  the  intel- 
lect. I  know  that  if  there  were  no  odors 
for  me  I  should  still  possess  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  world.  Novelties  and 
surprises  would  abound,  adventures 
would  thicken  in  the  dark. 

In  my  classification  of  the  senses,  smell 
is  a  little  the  ear's  inferior,  and  touch  is 
a  great  deal  the  eye's  superior.  I  find 
that  great  artists  and  philosophers  agree 
with  me  in  this. 

Hold  out  your  hands  to  feel  the  luxury 
of  the  sunbeams.  Press  the  soft  blos- 
soms against  your  cheek,  and  finger  their 
graces  of  form,  their  delicate  mutability 
of  shape,  their  pliancy  and  freshness. 
Expose  your  face  to  the  aerial  floods  that 
sweep  the  heavens,  "inhale  great  drafts 
of  space,"  wonder,  wonder  at  the  wind's 
unwearied  activity.  Pile  note  on  note 
the  infinite  music  that  flows  increasingly 
to  your  soul  from  the  tactual  sonorities 
of  a  thousand  branches  and  tumbling 
waters.  How  can  the  world  be  shriveled 
when  this  most  profound  emotional  sense, 
touch,  is  faithful  to  its  service?  I  am 
sure  that  if  a  fairy  bade  me  choose  be- 
tween the  sense  of  sight  and  that  of 
touch,  I  would  not  part  with  the  warm, 
endearing  contact  of  humm  hands  or  the 
wealth  of  form,  the  nobility  and  fulness 
that  press  into  my  palms. 


The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal 


Philadelphia,  March,  1910 


The  Inventor  of  the 

Telephone 

Alexander  Graham 
Bell:  Born  at  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, 
March  j,  184J 

WE  HAVE 
'»  become  so 
used  to  the  tel- 
ephone that  it 
seems  strange 
to  think  that 
its  inventor  is 
not  only  alive, 
but  is  also 
living  right  in  the  midst  of  us.  For  it  is  in 
Washington  that  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
spends  his  winters,  although  for  his  sum- 
mers he  goes  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  isn't  every 
inventor  who  not  only  sees  the  fruition  of  his 
invention  but  who  also  reaps  the  financial 
benefit  of  it  as  Professor  Bell  has  done.  And 
as  he  is  a  man  of  only  sixty-three  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  may  live  to  see  the  fruition 
of  another  invention  upon  which  he  is  now 
working,  and  in  which  all  his  interest  is 
centered — a  flying-machine.  He  calls  it  the 
aerodrome,  and  at  his  summer  place  in  Nova 
Scotia  he  industriously  works  away  at  his 
invention:  has  tests  of  his  flying-machine, 
perfectly  confident  of  the  time  when  we  will 
all  travel  by  air  rather  than  by  land.  When 
he  is  not  interested  in  air-flying  he  transfers 
his  interest  and  time  to  the  deaf  and  blind 
girl  in  whose  behalf  he  has  spent  a  quarter  of 
a  lifetime.  Helen  Keller  has  no  closer  man 
friend  than  Professor  Bell,  nor  has  any  one 
proved  so  great  a  benefactor  to  this  marvel- 
ous girl.  Sheep  also  interest  Professor  Bell, 
and  recently  he  imported  some  Zulu  sheep, 
a  new  breed  having  four  horns. 

Professor  Bell  has  a  perfectly  equipped 
laboratory  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  with  his 
variety  of  interests  keeps  his  mind  and  brain 
alert  and  active. 


STORY     OF     HELEN     KELLER 


Recently    Recognized     Music     Heard 
Beforej^ffliction  Came. 

NEW  YORtc,  March  12.— An  inipres- 
sil^  bit.  c^^  itestimony  as  to  the  perma- 
nerk^cfWi^' impressions  of  childhood  and 
t?iei*  iflfiiuence  upon  tno  cnlld's  later  de- 
velo^nent  is  affoi'ded  hy  an  cxpei'ience 
in  the  life  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  wi's  left  Ly  Illness  deaf, 
dumb  and  hjiod-waen  less  than  2  years 
old,  says  sfwriter  in  the  Americari  maga- 
zine. 

Among  the  manj'  accomplishments  she 
has  acquired  not  the  least  astonishing 
is  her  power  for  appreciating  music, 
which  she  "hears"  by  placing  her  hand 
lightly  on  the  instrument  and  receiving 
its  vibrations. 

It  occurred  to  Dr.  Louis  Waldstein,  an" 
authority  on  the  ^  "subconscious,"  that 
quite  possibly  lier  appreciation  of  music 
was  connected  with  subconscious  mem- 
ories of  music  she  had  heard  before  her 
illness.  To  test  this  theory  he  obtained 
from  lier  niother  copies  of  two  songs 
which  had  often  been  sung  to  Miss  Kel- 
ler as  ^n  infant  in  Alabama,  but  which.; 
she  had   not   heard   c:nce. 

These  he  plaj'ed  in  Miss  Keller's  pres- 
ence, with  a  remarkable  effect.  She  be- 
came greatly  excited,  clapped  her  hands, 
laughed  and   communicated: 

"Father  carrying  baby  up  and  down, 
swinging  her  on  his  knee!  Black  Crow! 
Black  Crow'" 

It  was  evident  to  all  present  that  she 
had  been  drawn  back  in  memory  to  the 
surroundings  of  her  infancy.  But  no  one 
knew  what  she  meant  by  the  words 
"black  crow"  until  her  mother  explained 
that  that  was  the  title  of  a  third  song 
which  her  father  used  to  sing  to  her.  She] 
had  not  heard  it  since  her  nineteenth 
month,  when  she  lost  all  sense  of  hear- 
ing, but  now  many  years  afterwards  and 
although  dependent  solely  on  the  sense 
of  touch,  she  was  able  not  merely  to  re 
member  it,   but  even   to   recall   Its  name. 


'^ 
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Nomenclature 

of  Rare  Flowers  a 

Tribute  to  Many 

Boston  Women 
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Once  again  the'  distinction — one 
which  carries  with  jt  a  graceful  and 
charming  tribute— ox  beiri-gthe  name- 
sake and  godmother,  as  it  were,  for 
a  new  flo,\yer  has-  been  conferred 
upon  a  Boston  woman,,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence W.  Barron,  in  honor  of  whom 
the  "Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Barron 
carnation,"  a  new  and  beautiful 
white  species,  has  received  its  name. 
This  pink  was  recently  exhibited  at 
the  Boston  flower  show  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  well  known  Boston 
florist. 

The  new  carnation  adds  another 
to  the  list  of  those  newly-produced 
flowers  of  wonderftil  and  exquisite 
varieties  which  now  bear  the  names 
of  Boston  or  Massachusetts  women. 

BOSTON  WOMEN  PREDOMINATE 

lii  the  naming-  of  new  flowers  Boston 
-v\-omen  liave  come  to  be  recognized  as 
the  principle  recipients  of  such  honors; 
And  in  the  rolling  up  of  this  list  of 
namc!5  many  and  varied  reasons  have 
ris-'en    for   the   conferring   of   these   names. 

Indeed  it  is  now  regarded  by  women  , 
Of  high  and  low  degree  as  a  tribute  of  I 
much  worth  to  be  the  namesake  of  a 
beautiful   flower. 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Converse,  for  whom  is 
named  a  rare  plant  called  "Indian  Shot,", 
is  well  known  in  Boston,  and  especially'; 
Maiden,  where  many  of  her  philanthropie  i 
ideas  have  successfully  been  put  to  aj 
test. 

Mrs.  Converse  and  her  husband  have 
contributed  five  buildings  in  Maiden,  In- 
cluding the  public  library,  presented  as 
a  memorial  to  her  first  born  son,  Frank 
Eugene;  a  hospital,  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation building,  and  the  home  for  aged 
persons.  Moreover,  the  Maiden  day  nur- 
sery has  been  possible  through  Mrs.  Con- 
verse's generosity. 

For  Miss  Helen  Kellgr,  the  famous 
deaf,  duffllJ  liri'(T"T!rii3*girl.  has  been 
nam«d  a  species  Ui  flOiWyiHI^"  yta,  known 
as  the  Helen  Keller  sweet  pea. 

Knows  Many  Plants 

Miss  Keller  is  a  rare  botanist.  The  his- 
tory and  origin  and  character  of  all 
classes  of  trees  and  plant  life  is  one  of 
her  many  interests,  and  tliere  are  fe-w  i 
flowers  In  existence  that  she  cannot  de- 
scribe minutely  in  the  sign  language. 

It  is  said  that  the  blind  mute'g  knowl- 
edge of  botany,  as  far  as  .she  has  gone, 
'could    not    he   excelled    even    If   she   waB  [ 
poj-se.saed  of  all  her  senses. 

"It    is    very    interesting    to     'watch'    a  ' 
kplant  grow,"  she  has  said.  "When  all  out- 
ride  ia    cold_  and   whitCj   when   the    little 
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cliildren  of  the  woodland  are~g6ne  to  tlieii^ 
nurseries  in  tlie  warm  eartli  and  the 
empty  nests  on  tlie  bare  trees  are  filled 
vvitia  snow,  my  window  garden  glows 
and  smiles,  making  summer  within  while 
it  is  winter  without. 

"It  is  wonderful  to  'see'  flowers  bloom 
in  the  midst  of  a  snow  storm !  I  have 
felt  a  bud  shyly  doff  her  green  hood  and 
blossom  with  a  silken  burst  of  sound, 
while  the  icy  fingers  of  the  snow  beat 
against    the   window   panes. 

"What  secret  power,  I  wonder,  caused 
the  blossoming  miracle?  What  mysteri- 
ous force  guided  the  seedling  from  the 
dark  earth  up  to  the  light  through  leaf 
and  stem  and  bud  to  glorious  fulfilment 
in  the  perfect  flower. 

"■V^ho  could  have  dreamed  that  such  a 
beauty  lurked  in  the  dark  earth,  was 
latent  in  the  tiny  seed  we  planted?" 

It  was  because  of  such  true  apprecia- 
tion that  Miss  Keller  was  honored  by 
having  a  new  flower  namea  for  her. 


The  Ames  Orchid 

Miss  Evelyn  Ames,  daughter  of  the  lat 
Governor  Ames,  is  likewise  sponsor  for| 
a  rare  species  of  lady's  slipper  of  the 
orchid  family.  Miss  Ames,  as  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  New  England  fami- 
lies, Is  not  only  otie  of  Boston's  foremost 
women  in  societj',  but  is  known  both  here 
^.nd  abroad  for  her  enviable  reputation 
8LS  a  pianist  and  musician. 

'  One    of    the    most    beautiful    orchids    is 
known  as  the  Mrs.  John  D.  Long  orohld. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  there 
Is  still  a  long  li.sf  of  well-known  women 
whose  names  are  identified  with  some  par- 
ticularly beautiful  flower. 

These  names  include  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Mrs.  F.  L..  Ames, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Dyer,  Mrs.  Joseph  "White  and 
Hicks  Arnold. 
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APPEAL  FOR  THE  BUND. 

By  Helen  Kelle^^^^ 
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From  her  speech  May  11.  1903.  at  the  dediration  of  the  Scherraer- 
horn  pavilion,  2d  av  and  13th  st,  New  Torlc.  A  type-written  copy  of  Miss 
Keller's  remarks— her  owr  work — was  circulated  in  the  audience  and  the 
words  given  below  arc  a  trii.'scrlption  of  this  document. 

ALL  that  I  have  heard  this  afternoon  about  the  work  this  in- 
stitution is  doing  fills  me  with  gratitude  to  the  generous-spir-  i 
ited  citizen  who  has  extended  its  usefulness.    In  spite  of  the  \ 
hard  words  that  are  spoken  against  this  gre.at  city,  I  find  here  a  wide   ' 
human  sympathj-.     Everybody  is  imbued  with  it. 

New  York  receives  every  year  thousands  of  the  starving  and  ; 
naked  of  every  race,  every  country  and  every  faith,  and  more  than  ^ 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States  she  clothes  the  naked,  feeds  the  ' 
hungry,  teaches  the  ignorant  and  relieves  those  who  suffer.  I 

Surely  there  would  be  no  need  of  eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  •] 
the  New  York  eye  and  ear  infirmary  if  you  could  look  into  the  dark-  ) 
ness  which  the  blind  see,  and  listen  to  the  stillness  which  the  deaf  i 
hear.  '■ 

There  is  no  greater  deprivation  than  blindness,  no  shai'per 
anguish  than  deafness.  I  know  these  limitations  as  you  cannot  know 
them,  and  yet  I  have  not  known  the  suffering  which  this  institution 
is  meant  to  alleviate.  Those  who  come  here  tremble  lest  they  should 
become  blind  or  deaf  and  be  imfitted  for  life's  duties. 

My  own  diflaculties  are  vastly  increased  because  I  cannot  see  nor 
hear.  HyiW  they  must  be  redoubled  when  one  has  seen  and  heard 
for  many  years,  and  has  been  engaged  in  pursuits  that  require  all 
the  faculties,  and  then  suffers  this  unutterable  loss! 

I  am  studying  economics  this  year,  and  I  have  learned  that  it  is 
the  condition  of  social  life  that  people  shall  work  for  one  another,  and 
it  is  the  interest  of  society  to  enable  every  member  to  Avork.  A  human 
being  who  does  not  work  is  not  a  member  of  society,  and  can  have 
no  standing  in  it.  ■ 

A  community  acts   then  with  enlightened   self-interest  when  ft  ' 
builds    and   equips   an   institution   whose   beneficent   influence   shall  ': 
grow  like  the  tree  of  life,  v/hose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.     Such  an  institution   restores  to  the   world  the  blind,   the 
deaf,  the  sick  and  the  lame,  able  to  do  their  part  of  its  work. 


It  is  not  enough  to  erect  handsome  buildings.  Those  who  work 
inside  know  that  the  stone  walls  and  splendid  furnishings  do  not 
accomplish  anything.  It  is  cooperation  in  a  work  of  mercy  that 
makes  it  complete.  Trained  nurses  must  be  paid  and  the  most  ef- 
ficient apparatus  Obtained  and  every  comfort  secured  to  the  patients 
if  the  work  of  the  hospital  is  to  be  confirmed,  continued  and  ex- 
tended. This  institution  has  become  your  sacred  burden.  Look  on  it; 
lift  it;  bear  it  proudly.  It  is  your  part  and  privilege  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  physicians  here,  who  are  fellow-workmen  together  with 
God. 

"Famous   Gems   of   Prose"    have   been   printed   every   day.  since   Sunday, 
July  19,   190S.     Buy  the  back  numbers  and  ma\io  a  conection. 


OO^ta-yy    E\i^Tv.trtg     n  enrol  Let 


AIRSHIP  FETE 
APPEAR  BLIND 

Miss  Helen  Keller  Says  Flying 
Fittingly  Symbolizes  Aspira- 
tions of  Sightless  and  Their 
Fulfilment. 


NEW  YORK,  March  25 — Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  blind  author,  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  coming  "Fete 
d' Aviation,"  which  will  be  given  on 
Monday  night  in  the  Hotel  Aster  for 
the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind.  She  has  Writ- 
ten from  her  home  in  Wrentham, 
Mass.,  to  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secre- 
tary of  the  association: 

"What  a  beautiful  idea  is  embod- 
ied in  your  'Fete  d'Aviation!'  How 
fittingly  it  symbolizes  the  aspirations 
of  the  blind  and  the  patience  of 
those  who  dream  and  labor  long  un- 
til their  winged  hopes  really  fly. 

"A  few  j'ears  ago,  when  we  were 
trying  to  help  the  sightless  worker 
climb  up  to  the  free  heavens  of  inde- 
pendence and  service,  people  told  us 
that  we  are  tempting  a  new  element; 


jthat  the  blind  man  could  not  rise 
jabove  a  condition  divinely  ordained, 
but  must  creep  in  the  cold,  dull 
apathj-  of  idleness.  The  friends  of 
'the  blind  closed  their  ears  to  dis- 
couragrement  and  shut  their  eyes  to 
defeat.  They  dreamed  and  struggled 
on,  and  now  moie  and  more  of  the 
blind  are  being  lifted  up  to  a  hap- 
pier,  more   useful   existence. 

"I  wish  I  could  come  to  your  beau- 
tiful fete  and  touch  the  costumes  of 
the  birds  and  butterflies.  I  hope  i 
your  guests  will  not  forget  the  S5^m-  ! 
bol  of  the  fete — that  man  dreams 
first,  then  works  and'  rises  to  the 
heights  of  realization;  that  no  one 
can  rise  above  the  circle  of  a  narrow 
life  without  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment of  his  fellow  men." 

Among  the  patrons  of  the  fete  are 
President  and  Mrs.  Taft,  and  memfi 
cabinet  members  and  diplomats  of! 
lington. 


Dosto^v,  yyi^<i>b.  A-m-e-nruca. 


Y\^ 


7Vtc).rolv    X5,    \^\0 


HELEN  KELLER 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  girl,  is  keen- 
ly interested  In  the  Fete  d'AvIatton,  which 
Is  to  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New 
York  on  Monday  night  for  the  benefit  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Among  the  patrons  are  I'lcsident  and  Mrs. 
Taft.  Miss  Keller,  from  her  home  in 
Wrenthani,  has  written  to  Miss  AVlnlfi'cd 
Ilolt,   secretary   of   the   New   York   Assoela- 

Itlon:  "I  wish  I  could  come  to  your  beauti- 
ful fete  and  touch  tlie  costumes  of  the 
birds  and  butterflies.  I  hope  your  guests 
will  not  forget  the  symbol  of  the  fete — 
that  man  dreams  first,  then  works  and  rises 
to  the  heights  of  realization;  that  no  one 
can  rise  above  the  circle  of  a  narrow  life 
without  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  his 
tellow   men." 


iltUwv'teL,  Ga^.,    Co-n-StftvutuoYV^ 


y\\e.r^y^.  3.1.,   i^>0-.. 


NATURE  KIND  TO  BLIND, 

SAYS  HELEN  KELLER 


She  Says  That  Mental  Percep- 
tions of  Sightless  Are 
Keener. 

New  York,  March  26. — (Special.) — In 
a  letter  received  here  from  Miss  Helen 
Keller  expressing  her  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  Association  for  the 
Blind,  which  will  give  a  grand  fete 
d'aviation  in  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Mon- 
day night  for  the  benefit  of  institu- 
tions caring  for  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight,  the  writer  touches  upon  a 
new  note  which,  however.  Is  already 
under  the  observation  of  scientists  in 
the  field  of  physical  research. 

Miss     Keller        believes     that     nature 
endows    the    blind    with    keener   mental 
perceptions    and    subconscious    faculties 
not    enjoyed    by    those    fortunates    who  ' 
may  see. 

Miss  Keller  has  developed  a  keen  in-  i 
terest   in    this    element    of    the    physical 
being,   and   is   studying  every   phase   of 
the  interesting  question. 

Scientists  hold  that  the  loss  of  one  ' 
sense  of  faculty  results  in  the  keener  | 
pel-ception  of  the  others.  But  the  lat-  | 
ter  views,  and  the  one  touched  upon  by  | 
Miss  Keller  goes  further.  This  belief  is 
that  the  highly  ordered  blind  live  in 
an  entirely  different  world  from  the  I 
persons      of      sight.  Their      actions,  j 

thoughts,   ideals  and  all  feeling  spring  : 
from  a  different  actuation  and  move  to- 
ward   a  higher   goal. 

The   underlying   motives  and    the   cir- 
cumstances   of     this    kind    of    physical 
and    phychical   affairs   is   being    invesU^ 
gated.  X^ 


ypifeiJkeller,  tljesmost  fa*Bfttt&-Wmd 
person  «tte  isofia,  is  an  enthusiast 
over  a«ki«.  I^hink  of  it!  She's 
blind,  PuWaiid  deaf — you  know  her 
story.     Yet  she  knows  Avhat  progress 


Helen   Keller, 
civilization  is  making,  better  probably 
than  the  great  majority     of     persons 
blessed  with  the  use  of  every  faculty 


B^lsenPy  she  declared  in  her  peculiar 
wa^.that  the  thought  of  aviation  has 
a  peculiarly;  fitting  significance  for  the 
blind,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  years  ago  the  blind  were  told 
they  could  not  rise  in  the  beautiful  el- 
ement of  independence  and  service, 
the  same  as  aviators  were  told  of  the 
insuperable  difficulties  of  mounting 
into  the  air.  She  states  that  the  blind ; 
everywhere  listen  to  the  reports  on 
the  aviation  science  with  rapt  atten--. 
tion. 

The  blind  have  a  world  of  their  own, 
peop4-ed  with  creatures  of  fact  as  well 
as  fancy.  A  blind  man  said  not  long^ 
since  that  much  as  he  desired  to  see 
he  would  hesitate  to  exchange  any  one- 
of  his  sharpened  other  senses  for  that 
of  sight.  ^ 


N  a  letter  received  here  from  Miss 
Helen  Keller  expressing  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  Association 
tor  the  Blind,  which  will  give  a  grand 
fete  d'aviation  in  the  Hotel  Astor  on 
Monday  night  for  the  benefit  of  institu- 
tions caring  for  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight,  the  writer  touches  upon  a  new 
note,  which,  however,  js  already  under 
the  observation  of  scientists  in  the  field 
of  psychical  research. 

Miss  Keller  believes  that  nature  en- 
dows the  blind  with  keener  mental  per- 
ceptions and  subconscious  faculties  not 
enjoyed  by  those  fortunates  who  may 
see.  Miss  Keller  has  developed  a  keen 
interest  in  this  element  of  the  physical 
being  and  is  studying  every  phase  of  the 
interesting  question.  , 


llTvoyxr't  lie.,  Jeww  .    Seyi."tLYLeL^ 

S  A  FITTflMG 
CANCE  FOR  BLIND 


Mirp  Holen  Kellfr.  the  blind  author, 
Who  i?  fieeply  intprpstpc]  In  the  oom- 
ini>  "Fete  d' Aviation,"  to  be  given  at 
the  H'rtel  Astor.  New  York.  She  de- 
clared the  thought  of  aviation  has  a 
peculiarly  fitting  significance  for  the 
blind,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  years  ago  the  blind  were  told 
thej    could    not   rise    in   the     beautiful. 


eleinenl  of  independence  and  service, 
the  sf.me  as  aviators  were  told  of  the 
insuperable  difficulties  of  mounting 
into  the-  air.  She  states  that  the  blind 
cvei\v.hert  listen  to  the  reports  on 
the  aviation  science  with  rapt  atten- 
ticii. 

j^l^vuL  11.  mo. 

ELEN     KELLER     SENDS     REGR]fTS  j 

xhibition  of  Art  Fabrics  Made  by  Blind  - 
Women  Opens  in  Copley  Hall       -^mm 


In  the  Normal  Art  Gallery  at  Copley  Hall, 
n  exhibition  and  sale  of  articles  made  by 
ilind  women  was  opened  today  which  will 
.ontinue  through  the  week.  This  is  under 
.he  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  It  was  hoped  that 
Helen  Keller  would  be  among  those  to  at- 
tend, but  she  found  it  impossible.  She 
wrote,  however,  to  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
the  secretary,  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Campbell — I  sincerely  regret  lliat 
I  cannot  be  present  at  the  exhibition  of  work  by 
blind  women  on  Tuesday.  I  send  my  best  wishes 
for  success.  I  hope  the  sale  will  be  larg«,  and 
tbat  the  workers  will  receive  hearty  encourage- 
ment. For  I  realize  what  a  problem  It  Is  to 
supply  blind  women  with  remunerative  work.  The 
occupations  open  to  the  sightless  are  all  too  few, 
and  every  effort  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
blind  is  precious. 

With  cordial  regards.    I  a.m, 

Faithfully  vours, 
(Sig-ned)  Helen    Keller. 

The  gallery  is  admirably  adapted  for  STJch 
an  exhibit  and  the  beautiful  fabrics  are 
displayed  well  on  the  walls  and  tables  ar- 
ranged for  the  display  Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous piece  is  a  marine  panel,  suitable 
for  a  seashore  home.  This  hangs  above  the 
fireplace  and  every  visitor  is  immediately 
attracted  to  it.  Miss  Carnelia  Valva,  the 
designer  in  the  Cambridge  shops,  developed 
this,  and  her  idea  was  carried  out  by  her 
blind-  pupils,  Hollyhock  hangings  and  a 
"Mary  Quite  Contrary"  nursery  panel  ara 
also  shown  among  Miss  Valva's  latest  de- 
signs. 

Historic  interest  attaches  to  a  little  scrap 
of  linen  on  the  wall  which  is  preservad 
with  great  care.  It  is,  as  far  as  known, 
the  first  attempt  of  a  blind  woman  at  de- 
signing. A  young  woman  was  busy  at  her 
loom  and  from  the  bits  scattered  about  the 
floor  Mrs.  Campbell  picked  up  one  that 
had  what  seemed  to  be  an  original  motif. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  pupils 
have  been  encouraged  in  every  way  to 
develop  original  ideas  and  the  wonderfully 


I  beautiful  and  intricate  patterns  show  how 
the    hopes    of    the   teachers    have    been    re- 

'  warded.  In  the  revival  of  handicraft  there 
is  no  more  interesting  example  than  that 
furnished    by    these    sightless    people. 

Those  who  carry  on  the  work  would  not 
have  the  public  feel  that  because  their 
pupils  are  so  afflicted  they  are  to  be  ob- 
jects of  charity.  The  weaving  is  merely 
mechanical  and  the  blind  are  well  able  to 
master  this  occupation.  They  must  do 
everj'thin^  in  the  best  possible  way  and 
put  all  their  energies  into  the  making  of 
practical  as  well  as  beautiful  things,  for 
which  there  is  certain  to  be  a  demand 
among  people  of  taste  and  discrimination. 
For  that  reason  this  exhibition  has  more 
1.0  commend  it  than  its  artistic  side. 

Nearly  eighty  blind  women  are  repre- 
sented in  a  display  of  articles  made  in  their 
own  homes.  These  include  sweaters,  arti- 
cles of  infants'  wear,  household  goods  and 
travellers'    supplies. 

Afternoon  tea  is  to  be  a  feature  of  this 
exhibition.  Today  Miss  Sarah  Lawrence 
and  other  young  women  of  the  Sewing  cir- 
cle League  presided  at  the  tables.  Tomor- 
row the  hostesses  will  be  Mrs.  Edward  R. 
Allen.  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  Mrs. 
James  P.  Munroe,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Ray- 
mond, Mrs.  Walte:-  B.  Snow  and  Mrs. 
ChArles  A-  Stone.  Groups  of  women  from 
different  churches  will  be  In  cnarge  on  the 
other  afternoons. 


ii*9is;:i^--n'^;-.-  -  ■  ■"--•  \.^-^^:^^^^mmsMMsi^mMaMt 


gin  Q3efu(i^ 
^ei  j^eten  belter 

3tt  ber  „3ettf(^rift  fiir  angewanbte  ^fpi^otogic"  beri(i^fet  bcr 
*^rcglauer  Unberjttat^profeffor  Dr.  9B.  6t ern  tibcr  fcinen  93efuc^ 
bei  ioclen  ^eEer  unb  itbcr  oerfd^tebene  (f y perimentc  unb  ^eobac^tungen, 
bie  cr  bort  anftctite,  unb  bie  i^m  atte^  beftStigten,  tt)a^  ioclen  .better 
iiber  i^rcn  93er!c^r  mit  ber  ^u^entt)elt  in  i^ren  t)erfd)iebenen  S^riften 
augfagt.  €g  iff  hu^  ber  crftc  ^att,  \)Ci^  ein  beutf(|er  ^^ftjc^ologe 
t)Ott  93eruf  in  perfonli(^en  93er!e|)r  mit  ^cten  ^eUcr  trot,  unb  be^= 
^a(b  t)on  crp|)ter  ^Sebcutun^,  wenn  biefer  @elef)rtc  feinen  Sinbrud 
ba|)in  sufammenfa^t:  ^Sugteic^  fci  |)crt)orget;oben,  \><!i'^  biefer  *^e-- 
fud^  ni(^t  nur  ju  ben  intereffanteffen,  fonbern  au(J^  ju  ben  menfc^-- 
li(^  f(^onften  unb  rcinften  (finbriiden  gc|)6rt,  bie  ic^  jc  empfangen. 
'^Ber  bag  ftilte  &>o.\x^,  \)<x^  ^armonifd^e  unb  buri^gciftigte  Ccben  feincr 
93ett)o|)ncr,  bie  fonnige  ^erfi5nlic^!eit  ^eten  ^eHerg  unb  bie  ibcale 
^reunbfd)aft  fa|j,  W  fie  mit  i^rer  e^cmatigcn  £ef)rerin  t)erbinbet, 
ber  tt)ei^, 

U>ie  unbegriittbet  aH  bie  fleinli(^e 
3tt)eifetunb  S(^ma^fu(^t  iftbiefi(^ 
an  biefe  ^erfonlic^leit  ge^eftet  l^at" 

„llnb  noc^  ^eftet/'  mu^  id)  (eiber  ^insufiigen.  Set)  bitte  bie  ^erren 
Gortimenter  ba^er  freunblic^ft,  biefeg  lirteil  eineS  unparteiifc^en 
©elebrten  oorfommenbenfaliS  ben  3tt)eiftern  entgegensu^alten. 

iooci)ac^tunggt)ott 
etuttgatt,  'iapril  1910 

9toberf  £u$» 
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lEN  KELLER'SIDEI 
OF  LIFE.  HOW  FORMED 


Methods  to  Which  Deaf,  Durnb 

and  Blind.,£ijl£esorts  to 

Enjoy  Life. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF   SENSES 


What  the  Touch  of  the  Hand 
Means  to  This  Unfortun- 
ate Young  Woman.         i 


INris:?  H<r=l(*n  Keller,  wh^  is  -vvithout 
sight  or  hearing,  has  a  better  appro- 
clatioii  of  the  senses  ' which  remain 
than  n.cst  of  us  who  think  we  enjov 
our  Ff^nsew  to  the  full.  She  savs  In  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Century:  1 
"was  once  without  the  sense  of  smell 
and  t&ste  for  Several  days,  it  seem-^d 
incredible,  this  utt^r  detachment  frjim 
odors,  to  breathe  the  air  In  and  ob- 
serve never  a  single  scent.  The  feel- 
ing  was  probably  similar,  though  In 
ia  lesn  degree,  to  that  of  one  who  first 
loses  sight  and  cannot  but  expect  to 
see  the  light  again,  any  day,  any  min  • 
ute.  I  knew  I  should  ■smell  again  some 
time.  Still,  after  the  wonder  had 
passed  off,  a  loneliness  crept  over  me 
PS  vast  as  the  air  whose  bj^rlad  odorg 
I  m:rsed. 

The  multitudinous  subtle  delights 
that  smell  makes  mine  became  for  a 
time  v^'istful  memorle's.  When  I  re- 
covered the  lost  sense,  my  heart  bound- 
ed with  gladness.  It  is  a,  fine  dra- 
matic-, touch  that  Hans  Andersen  gives 
to  tho  story  of  Kay  and  Gerda  in  the 
passage    about    flowers.      Kay.      whom 


■'The  vricked  magician's  glass  has  bliridT^ 
ed  to  human  love,  rushes  away  fierce- 
ly from,   home  when   he  discovers   that 
the  ros^s  have  lost  their  sweetness- 
i      The   loss   of    smell   for    a   few     days 
'gave  nje  a  clearer  idea  than  I  had  ever 
'had  ^^ hat  it  is  to  be  blinded  suddenly, 
'helplessly.      T\Mth    a    little    stretch    of 
the  imagination  I  knew  then  what     it 
must  bo  when  the  great  curtain  shuts 
out  suddenly  the  light  of  day,  the  stars 
and   the   firmament   Itself.     I   see     the 
blind   man's   eyes   strain   for   the  light, 
as   he   fearfully   tries   to   walk   his   old 
rounds,    until   the     unchanging     blanK 
I  thai    everywhere    spreads   before      him 
stamps   the    reality    of    the    dark   upon 
his  c:  nsciousness. 

My    teniporary   loss   of   sm-ell   proved 
to  me.  too."  that  the  absence  of  a  sense 
need  not  dull  the  m.ental  faculties  and 
does    not    distort    one's    view      of     the 
world,   and  so  I  reason   that  blindness 
and  deafness  need  not  pervert  the  in- 
ner   order    of    the    Intellect.      I    knev/ 
i  that   if  there   were  no   odors  for  me  I 
I  should  still  possess  a  considerable  part 
[of  the  world.     Novelties  and  surprises 
would  aboimd.  adventures  would  thick- 
en in  the  dark. 

>  In  my  classification  of  the  senses, 
sm.ell  is  a  little  the  ear's  inferior,  and 
touch  is  a  great  deal  the  eye's  superior. 
I  find  that  great  artists  and  philoso- 
phers agree  with  me  in  this. 

Lorenzo  Ghibertl,  after  describing  a 
uiece  of  antique  sculpture  he  saw  m 
konie,  adds,  "To  express  the  perfec- 
tion of  learning,  mastery  and  art  dls- 
tdayed  in  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
language.  Its  m.ost  exquisite  beauties 
could  not  be  discovered  by  the  sight, 
but  cnly  by  the  touch  of  the  hand 
passed  o\-er  it."  Of  another  classic 
marble  at  Padua  he  sai's;  "This  statue, 
when  the  Christian  faith  triuhiphed, 
was  hidden  in  that  place  by  some  gen- 
tle soul,  who,  seeing  it  so  perfect, 
fashioned  with  art  so  wonderful,  and 
with  such  power  of  genius,  and  being 
moved  to  reverend  pity,  caused  a 
sepulchre  of  bricks  to  be  built,  and 
there  within  burled  the  statue,  and 
covered  it  with  a  broad  slab  of  stone, 
that  )!  might  not  in  any  way  be  in- 
jured. It,  has  very  m.any  sweet  beau- 
ties whi!?^  the  eyes  alone  can  compre 
hend  not,  either  by  strong  or  t^m.pered 
light:  only  the  hand  by  touching  theui 
finds  them  out." 

Hold  out  your  hands  to  feel  the  lux- 
ury of  the  sunbeams.  Press  the  soft 
blosscms  against  your  cheek.  an3 
flng<^r  ♦heir  graces  of  form,  their  deli- 
cate mutability  of  shape,  their  pliancy 
(and  freshness-  Expose  your  face  to 
;the  aerial  floods  that  sweep  the  heav- 
V«;ns.    "mhale   great   drafts      of     space.' 


Hn'ondci,  wonder  at  tfle  wlna's  'Tin- 
Nveariea  acthnty.  Pile  note  on  not3 
the  infinite  music  that  flows  increas- 
ingly to  your  soul  from  the  tactual 
sonorities  of  a  thousand  branches  and 
tumbling  waters.  How  can  the  world 
be  shriveled  when  this  mofrit  profound, 
.emotional  sense,  touch,  is  faithful  to 
"its  service?  I  am  sure  that  if  a  fair? 
bade  me  choose  between  the  sense  of 
sight  and  that  cf  touch,  I  would  not 
part  vrith  the  warm-  endearing  con- 
tact Oi  hum_and  hands  or  the  wealth  oi 
form,  the  nobility  and  fulness  tbar 
jpress   into   my  palms. 


Ol)e  Ktal)     Cagle 


Oibzn,  Ktal).  :!tta?  15.  1910 


Society  for''  43romotlitg  llje    TFnterests  "of   lb«   !^lln5 

"I  shall  be  most  happy  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  "Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Blind  in  Cleveland."  I 
have  known  for  a  long  time  of  the  efforts  of  our 
friends  in  Ohio  to  aid  the  sightless,  and  I  rejoice 
to  learn  that  good  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  are  taking  up  the  new  work  for  the  blind. 

"it  means  a  brighter  day  for  the  blind  of 
America,  it  means  opportunity  such  as  they  have 
never  had  to  earn  their  support;  or  part  of  it. 
Everywhere  they  are  hailing  with  joy  the  com- 
ing fullfillment  of  their  desire  to  be  useful,  to  be 
no  longer  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  their 
friends. 

"This  is  indeed  a  propitious  time  to  push  for- 
ward the  new  enterprise  for  the  blind.  Busi- 
ness men  approve  it.  Legislatures  have  given 
it  public  sanction.  The  experiments  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  are  al- 
ready productive  of  excellent  results.  The 
sightless  here  make  beautiful  articles  which  sell 
for  their  merits,  and  not  because  the  purchasers 
pity  the  makers.  Work  for  the  blind  is  pro- 
gressing also  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  I  receive  letters  from  other 
states  which  show  that  other  commonwealths 
will  soon  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  sightless. 
If  we  unite  in  sincere  effort  and  persevere,  I  am 
sure  our  success  will  be  complete  throughout 
the  United  States. 

"Wishing  the  society  in  Cleveland  every  suc- 
cess, I  am."— HELEN  KELLER 


eepin^ 
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$1.25  a  Year 

15  Cents  a  Copy 


Of  Helen  Kell 


er 

J3y  Fannie  Steams  Davis 

She,  without  eyes,  .sees  more  than  I  av ho  know 

Each  dawn's  thin  flicker  and  each  star's  frail  glow. 

.She,  Avithout  ears,  hears  more  than  I,  beset 

With  songs  and  nestlings  subtle  as  the  fret 

Of  sun  in  leaves. 

She  looks  within,  within : 

And  hears  the  echo  of  the  Seraphim ! 

O  eyes  of  me  and  ears  of  me,  that  seem 
Such  happy  handmaids  to  my  Lord  of  Dream, 
Be  humble !     Bow  yourselves  and  stand  apart. 
■Your  visions   fade  before  her  high,  pure,  heart! 


Tvew  B^X ^0Ti^,llU53■^  S^XYvXxr:\y- 


ON    BECOMING    A    W5|T». 

Every  great  writer  is  caJecK  |ipon 
at  some  time  to  give  advice  a^  to 
liow  to  learn  to  write,  or  to  tell  how 
he  became  a  v.-riter,  just  as  every  col- 
lege president  is  asked  to  express  his 
views  on  the  value  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. Hel^t^eller,  whose  work  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evidences  of  the 
power  of  ambition  over  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles,  in  one  of  the 
late  magazines,  answen  the  letter  of 
a  blind  boy  who  wishes  to  know  how 
to  become  a  writer.  Her  words  con- 
tain many  very  helpful  suggestions, 
hardly  advice,  for  she  asserts  that 
she  cannot  advise  for  she  does  not 
know  herself  how  to  become  a  writer. 
"No  one  can  be  taught  to  write,"  she 
says.  "One  can  learn  to  write  if  he 
has  it  in  him.  No  education  will  fur- 
nish talent.  It  only  gives  material  to 
one  who  has  talent  to  work  with." 
This  is  most  certainly  true,  for  all 
the  education  procurable  at  colleges 
and  universities  cannot  make  anyone 
express  his  thoughts  so  that  others 
will  enjoy  them.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  that  an  education  is  not  valu- 
able in  making  one  a  better  writer 
than"  he  could  be  otherwise.  Talent 
plus  knowledge  of  history,  science, 
literature,  politics, — in  truth  and  sub- 
ject and  every  subject  makes  the 
clever  writei', — but  talent  mu.'5t  be 
there   first.  ' 

"One  "needs  right  mental  eyes  to 
discern  the  signs  of  talent,"  says  Miss 
Keller.  Yes,  and  if  the  amateur  does 
not  have  the  power  of  discernment, 
he  must  allow  the  more  experienced 
eyes  of  another  to  judge  of  the  talent. 
In  the  same  >vay  as  with  artistic  or 
musical  ability,  genius  may  be  i»ad- 
vertently  discovered,  and  then  should 
be  led  along  the  right  paths  for  de- 
velopment. It  often  takes  years  of 
effort  to  produce  a  writer,  though  tal- 
ent  may   be   apparent   from   the   first. 


Sometimes  it  is  so  obscured  by  faulty^ 
grammar,  lack  of  trained  thought,! 
which  leads  to  the  violation  of  the' 
laws  of  sequence,  proportion  and  unityi 
In  expression,  and  a  limited  vocatou-] 
lary,  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognized.] 
Yet,  if  the  principles  of  grammar  and! 
rhetoric  are  first  mastered,  and  the! 
faults  so  natural  to  a  young  writer: 
overcome  by  well-directed  teaching, 
the  talent  may  soon  have  free  play.i 
Some  authors  are  fortunate  enough 
to  overcome  these  difficulties  in  a 
short  time,  almost  without  effort,  but! 
others  find  them  constant  impediments 
to  expression.  We  often  hear  of  poets 
and  prose  writers  who  take  years  to 
"perfect"  a  bit  of  work,  striving  to 
obtain, a  certain  effect  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sentences,  or  to  find  the 
right  word  for  the  exact  shade  of 
meaning;  whereas  others  are  able  to 
write  a  story  to  their  satisfaction  with- 
out changing  a  word.  Such  a  writer 
was  the  isre  Sidney  Porter  (O.  Henry); 
who  said  that  he  never  rewrote  ai 
story  or  revised  it  in  any  way.  It  is 
probably  true,  however,  that  most 
writers  have  to  give  their  stories  ai 
great  deal  of  polishing  before  they 
send   them   out.  I 

The  most  important  suggestion; 
offered  by  Miss  Keller  regarding  thej 
means  of  aiding  the  young  writer  isi 
expressed  in  the  following  paragraph:! 

"I  believe  the  only  place  to  look 
for  the  information  you  desire  is  in 
the  biographies  of  successful  authors,  i 
As  far  as  I  know,  one  fact  is  com- 
mon to  them  all.  In  their  youth  they 
read  good  books  and  began  writing- 
in  a  simple  way.  They  kept  the  best 
models  of  style  before  them.  They 
played  with  words  until  they  could 
criticize  their  own  compositions  and 
strike  out  dull  or  badly  managed 
passages.  They  journeyed  on,  now 
taking  a  step  forward,  impelled  by  the 
desire  to  write,  now  at  a  standstill, 
held  back  by  defects  of  style  or  lack 
of  ideas.  One  day  they  wrote  a  real 
book,  they  awoke  to  find  that  they  had 
a  literary  gift — the  idea  had  come, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  express  it! 
I  would  suggest  that  you  read  the 
autobiographies  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  Anthony  Trollope.  In  these 
books  the  authors  tell  us,  not  how, 
they  learned  to  write — that  was  a 
thing  not  in  their  power  to  divulge — 
but  what  steps  they  took  to  improve; 
their  powers." 


Many  aspiring-  authors  of  today  are 
handicapped  by  their  lack  of  previous 
training-  throug-h  reading.  It  is  un- 
unfortunately  true  that  the  young  peo- 
ple no-wadays  read  fewer  of  the  real- 
ly powerful  books,  such  as  those  of 
the  older  days  read  for  lack  of  others. 
So  iTiany  boj'^s'  and  g-irls'  books,  fairy 
stories,  novels  and  tales  of  adventure 
are  now  written,  the  school  children 
do  not  have  to  fall  back  on  the  more 
serious  works  that  they  may  find  on 
their  father's  book-shelves.  A  gen- 
eration ago  the  children  read  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare's  Works,  Burke's 
Speeches  and  Pilgrim's  Progress.  From 
these,  their  imagination  was  quick- 
ened, their  vocabularies  enlarged,  and 
their  sense  of  rhythmic  diction  ap- 
pealed to.  The  few  books  were  studied 
and  absorbed,  not  read  and  laid  aside 
for  another  the  same  day.  Such  a 
training  as  comes  through  the  constant 
reading  of  standard  works  in  youth  is 
of  immense  value  later  in  life  to 
anyone  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
Works,  such  as  these  Benjamin 
Franklin  tells  of  in  his  autobiography. 
He  read  Pilgrim's  Progress  at  an 
early  age  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  that 
he  bought  a  copy  for  himself  at  the 
earlist  opportunity.  At  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  read  Plutarch's  Lives 
and  works  of  serious  subjects  which 
few  young  people  of  today  know  any- 
thing about.  As  models  of  forceful 
expression  and  eloquence,  and  of  per- 
fect command  of  language,  they  serve 
a  great  purpose  in  preparing  a  j'^oung 
writer  for  his  vocation. 

It  is  interesting,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  to  notice  the  results  ob- 
tained from  authorship,  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view.  It  has  perhaps 
more  ups  and  downs  than  almost  any 
other  profession,  for  so  much  depends 
on  the  opinion  of  the  publishers  re- 
garding the  merits  of  the  writers' 
works.  Tennyson  received  $5,000  for 
his  May  Queen;  Lord  Byron  refused 
anything  less  than  $15,000  for  Don 
Juan,  and  $20,000  for  Childe  Harolde; 
Longfellow  received  $3,000  or  twenty 
dollars  a  line  for  The  Hanging  of  the 
Crane;  and  Rudyard  Kipling  received 
$3,000    in   cash    for   The   Seven     Seas. 


Yet  in  contrast  to  thiese,  we  know  that| 
Homer  was  a  beggar,  Leigh  Hunt  anj 
object   of   charity,   and   Cervaxites,   thei 
author  of  Don  Quixote,   died   of  hun-l 
^r.      If   we   read   of   the   struggles   ofj 
the  writers  i.n   "Grub  Street,"  we  wl'li 
find,  too,  that  literary  life  is  still  on 
vicissitude.    In  spite  of  this,  howeve 
the   art   of   writing  is   one   to   be     e» 
couraged.      Writers   inspired  by  divii^ 
genius  have  given  the  world  the  beni 
fit   of  their  powers  and  without  quei 
tion   there  are  others  to  come.      Ti 
only  way  to  find  out  if  you  have     tl 
talent  is  to  try  to  write  and  to  ke< 
on    trying   till  you    are    sure   whethj 
you  have  the  gift  or  not.     Muriel  ij 
sex  Leicester  says  in  Stepping  Ston 
to  Authorship,   "The  world  is  waitil 
for   your    gospel    of   love,    of    charii 
of  peace.  Speak  to  its  bleeding  hea 
and    tear    dimmed    eyes    in    sentenc 
laden  with  human  sympathy  and  y. 
will  find  heart  answering  to  heart  ' 
the    echoes    of    everlasting    hills,    a: 
eye    reflecting   back   to    eye    the    wo 
derful    sights    of    the    hearts    inm< 
mysteries  of  experience."'  j 
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HELLEN  KELLAR  30  YEARS  OLD 

BOSTON.  June  27.— Miss  Helen  Kel- 
lar^  whose  intellectual  achievements 
nave  rnade  her  name  familiar  through 
the  English-speaking  world,  received 
many  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
today  on  her  30th  birthday.  Though 
unable  to  speak;  to  see  or  to  hear.  Miss 
Kellar  completed  a  four  years'  course 
at  Radcliffe  college  and  is  remarkably 
well  versed  in  all  the  higher  branches 
of    learning. 
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HELEN  KELLER  AND  MUSIC. 


She  Proved  to  Prof  Stern,  a  Noted 
Qerman     Psychologist    That     She 
Could  Appreciate  What  He  Played. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Zletschrif t 
fuer     angenwandte     Psychologic     Prol 
Stern    describes    his    meeting    and    ex- 
periments   with    Helen    Keller.    As    is 
well  known,   the   latter   had  often  de- 
clared that  she  could  derive  enjoyment 
from  piano  playing  if  she  placed  her 
hand  on  the  instrument;  but  psycholo- 
gists, In  Germany  at  least,  thought  that 
it   was   a   case   of   imasination.       Prof 
Stern  now  thinks  differently. 

He  writes:   "I   seated   myself  at  the 
piano    and    Helen    Keller    leaned    her 
body    against    the    instrument,    laying 
her   outstretched   hand    on    the   top.    1 
first  played  a  simple  melody  in  four- 
four   time,   takins:  particular  pains    to 
accentuate  the  rhythm.     Helen  Keller 
immediately    began    to    beat    the    time 
with  her  free  hand  and.  what  is  more, 
her    beat    was    on    the    whole    correct. 
When   I   finished   she  said:    'That  is   a  ' 
soldiers'       marcli.'        Then      I      played  | 
Strauss'   'Blue  Danube  Waltz,  and  hercs 
a    remarkable    effect    was    noticeable. 
Helen  Keller  became  R-reatly  agitated;  j 
her  whole  body  began  to  sway  and  to  • 
vibrate   and    her   facial    expression    re-  ' 
vealed  evident  .1oy.    She  expressed  the  , 
music  with  such  elemental  power  that 
it  could  not  possibly  have  been  an  im- 
agined joy. 

"When  I  had  finished  she  called  the 
piece  a  country  dance.  I  next  played 
the  Chopin  funeral  march,  which  had 
a  soothing  effect  on  her  and  which  she 
oalled  a  lullaby.  This  name  Is  Qot  so 
wrong,  as  It  seems  that  the  piece  in  the 
mood  it  depicts  Is  not  so  tragic  as  it  is 
elegiac  and  tender.  In  conclusion  I 
made  some  elemental  experiments;  I 
played  single  tones  in  the  bass  and  in 
the  treble.  Helen  Keller  immediately 
knew  what  I  had  done  and  said  that  it 
had  played  low  and  high  tones.  She 
also  called  a  trill  by  the  right  name." 

Dt  Stern  writes  with  great  warmth  of 
the  impression  that  Helen  Keller  made 
on  him  and  of  the  beautiful  mental 
atmosphere  of  her  home.  He  says:  "It 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  calls  I 
ever  made  and  the  impressions  I  re- 
ceived there  were  among  the  noblest, 
purest  and  most  beautiful  that  I  ever 
had  In  my  life."  Prof  Stern  is  the  first 
German  psychologist  to  meet  H«len 
Keller  personally.— Rehoboth  Sunday 
Hwald. 
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Helen    Keller's    Crut 

be  action  of  tlie  state  ftoarS  of 
|Lh  which  requires  every  doctoi' 
Id  in  proventiiig  opthaluiia  in  in- 
ants,  which  is  a  contagious  disease 
causing  blindness,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
long  crusade  waged  by  Helen  Keller, 
formerly  of  Wrenlham.  Blind  her- 
self, this  wonderful  woman  has  done 
the  greatest  possible  work  in  writing 
and  in  speaking  to  prevent  others 
from  suffering  the  handicap  which 
ahe  .  conquered  so  well. 


ir)CSton^,      ITlcuSS.,      liostl 
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Noted  Blind  Girl's  Picture 
a  Photo  Exhibit  Featurd 


Vying-  with  each  other  in  the  display ' 
of  portraits,  the  photographers  of  New 
England,  assembled  at  Mechanics'  Hall 
for  their  annual  convention,  have  trans- 
formed the  interior  of  the  building  into 
a  veritable  art  gallery.  The  most  beau- 
tiful photographs  of  persons  and  scenes 
are  shown  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  , 
in  New    England.  i 

Among  the  notable  portraits  on  exhibi-  | 
tlon  t  is    one    of   Miss   Helen    Keller.     Pro-  | 
fessional  photographers   regard  this  most  \ 
recent  portrait  of  Miss  Keller  as  the  best 
thus  far  -obtained. 

Though  the  convention  is  essentially  a 
photographers'  convention,  the  public 
will  be  given  an  opportunits'  to  inspect 
the  exliibition  Wednesday  afternoon.  Ad- 
mission is,  however,  by  Invitation  only. 
Invitations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
photographers   '"f    T^nptnn.  I 


HEI.KN  KELLER  IN  THE  PHOTO  SHOW  EXHIBIT— ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
INTERESTING  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  PHO- 
TOGRAPHERS IS  THE  ACCOMPANYING  PHOTO  (NEVER  BEFORE 
T'RINTED)  BY  THE  WHITMAN  STUDIO  OF  MALDEN  OF  HELEN 
KELLER,  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND 
'JIRL,  AS  SI-IE  APPEARS  TODAY,  JUST  ATTAINING  YEARS  OP  MA- 
TURE     WOMANHOOD      (SHE      PASSED    HER       30TH       BIRTtlDAY     LESS 

1        THAN    A    MONTH    AGO.) 
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Large  Gathering  Held  at  Lower  Green 
Under  Sheltering  Elms. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  Member  of  the  Family, 
Present  During  Day. 


Ncwln^vy  \v;:.s  liic  .-xenc  of  a  lavge 
gathciin^  jCstcitiay  the  ocra^ioii  being; 
the  leiinioi.  oi'  the  AtTains  Family  As- 
sociation, when  it  is  estimated  tliati 
over  200  ((cseciulants  joined  in  making 
the  tlay  a  nicmorable  one. 


The  event  was  held  on  the  Lower 
Green  which  is  largely  sheltered  tayi 
elm  tri'es  and  made  an  ideal  spot  fori 
the  occasion.  As  early  as  8  o'clock  Inj 
the  morning  the  party  Ijcgan  to  assem-j 
ble,  some  coming  in  tLams  while  tile] 
large.st  delegation  arrived  on  the  spe/-{ 
ial  cars.  The  last  reunion  was  heldi 
two  years  ago. 

On  the  grounds  there  was  the  large 
tent  owned   by  William  M.   Tibbetts  ofJ 
this    city    which    was    used    for    shelter} 
from   the      sun.        After      the   business) 
meeting  the  remainder  of  the  day  vvaSj 
spent  in  A'isiting  the  different  points  of! 
interest    along    Parker    river    especially 
the   landing   place    of    the   first   Adams' 
in  Newbury.   Lunch   was  served   on   the 
grounds  to  a  large   num^lior  M'hile   oth- 
ers   dined   at    the    pavilion    und    in    this 
city.  '\ 

'  Among  the  gathering  was  Miss  Hel-  | 
en  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blinc^ 
wond'cr  and  her  mother,  who  are  des- 
cendants of  the  Adams  family,  and  Mr. 
and  iMrs.  Macy.  The  oldest  person 
there  was  Philip  D.  Adams,  who  is  96 
•  years  of  age  and  very  active. 
-.  President  George  W.  Adams  called 
^tl^e  gathering  together  and  prayer  wasi 


MISS  HELEN   KELLER, 
A  Descendant  of  the  Adamses  of   Nev/bury,   Present   at   Gathering   Yesterday. 


offered  by  Rev.  Raymond/  Adams,  rec- 
tor of  the  Grace  church,  Stafford 
'Springs,  Conn.  PresideTxt  Adams  then 
gave  the  following- 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Members  of  the  family,  Adams!  As 
president  of  the  association  I  have  the 
honor  to  bid  you  welcome  to  this  our 
fourth  reunion. 

Since  1635  our  family  has  done  its 
part  in  developing  the  nation  and  in 
conserving  and  maintaining  those  prm- 
ciples  which  stand  for  honor  and  up- 
righteousness. 

Ro'bert  Adams,  our  father,  whom  we 
ihold  in  special  remembrance  today, 
came  to  Ipswich  in  1635,  remaining 
about  three  years,  when  he  moved  to 
Salem,  where  he  lived  until  the  spring 
'of  1640  when  he  myved  to  'Newbury. 

It  is  uo\y  270  y^ars  since  he.  landed 
on  the  bank  of  this  beautiful  river,! 
coming  ashore  a  few  hundred  yards 
below  the  present  bridge. 

He  was  accomipanied  by  his  wife, 
Elinor  and   (probably)   three  children. 

Roibert  was  not  an  adventurer,  but  a 
substantial  well-to-do  citizen  and  a 
careful  business!  man,  ^-.ccumulatin.'S  a 
very  considerable  property,  fie  did  not 
give  up  his  house  in  'Salem  until  firmly 
established  in  Newbury;  for  I  lind  in 
thw  first  book  of  county  records  (then 
kept  at  Ipswich)  on  page  live  this  en-, 
try' —  "Salem,  ISth  of  the  second 
month.  ! 

-  "Robert  Adams  of  Newbury,  taylor, 
hath  sold  unto  William  Gearish  for 
thirty  pounds,  one  hou.se  and  one  acre 
of  land  lying  between  Mr.  B.attors  and, 
Henry  Cook's  hoTise  in  Salem  as  by  hisi 
deed's  dated  this  day  and  year  above! 
written  ape'm."  I 

'  The  same  year  Gerrish,  then  of 
Newbury  conveyed  to  the  Rc\-.  Edward 
Norris,  whose  son  KdvvarJ,  thu  .school 
master  inherited  it,  his  sou  Edward  Ite- 
Queatiicd  it  to  his  four  children,  one  1 
■of  whom, jinothcr  Edward,  lived  Inere! 
until  it  was  bunieil  in  tlic  great  lire  of 
1774. 

Some  of  us  ma,\'  be  interested  to  know  j 
that  I  ha\'e  Ijeen  aljle  to  locate  th^e  j 
.site  of  this  house.  It  was  on  the  north- | 
crly  side  of  Town  House  street,  later, 
called  Tow^n  and!  still  later  -Court  House' 
street — then  Sclioolhowse  street^nd  the 
:land  ran  back  to  what  in  170'2  was 
called  Williams  lane. 

Town  House  street  has  become 
Washington  .street  and  Williams  lane  is 


'now  North  street.  The  lot  is  nearly  op* 
posite    the    present    city    hall    having-   a| 
frontage  of  To  feet.  No.  S  North  streetj  - 
marked'  the  south  west  corner  and  th€^  • 
line    of    6  2    1-2    feet    westerly    takes    in^ 
about  half  the  Wesley  church. 

The  hou.'^e  .stood  where  the  driveway 
now  is  between  numbers  8S  and  90 
Washington  street. 

We  have  a  bu.sy  and  I  hope  a  happy 
day  before  us  and  I  will  not  take  your 
time — ^but  as  one  of  the  lesser  histor- 
ians of  our  family  I  want  to  say  tliis, 
and  to  saj-  it  more  especially  to  the 
young  people.  It  is  vei\v  fa."hionable 
to  speak  of  the  narrowness  and  bigotry 
of  our  ancestors.  Study  theirhistory  and 
you  will  soon  learn  they  need  no  apoT^lf 
ogy.  Compare  them  by  the  standard'^ 
of  their  own  time,  the  broadest  minded, 
most  liberal,  most  progressive  men 
and  women  of  this  century,  we  have 
buildcd  all  we  value  upon  -the  broad 
and  deep  foundations  which  men  had 
in  wisdiom,  strength  and   bcaut.v." 

Other   speaker.^    were   Pihillip    Adam 

'  of   this    city    and    Daniel    Dole    Adams, 

Newbury.  * ^ 

The  oilicers  for  the  ensuing  yeaT 
were  ■  lected  as  follows: 

PrcsKd'ent — George   W.    Adams. 

Vice  presidents  —  George  Henry 
Adams  of  Boston  and  "West  Newton; 
Henry  Bailey  Little  of  Newburyport, 
Daniel  Dole  Adams,  NiAvbury,  Ossiam 
Freeborn  Simpson,  Allaiita,  Ga. 

Becretary —  'Mrs.  Daniel  Adamt 
Brown,    Newbury. 

Treasurer — IMiss  Grace  C.  Moody, 
Newhuryport. 

Through  the  kind'ness  of  the  Citizent 
road  there  were  plenty  of  cars  ti- 
take  the  party  home.  The  singing  wuf 
led  by  Wallace  Adams.  The  remaindei 
of  the  aftirnoon  up  to  G  o'clock  was 
spent  in  roaming  around  the  eountrj 
and'  in  social  chats. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  re 
union  were — 'Invitation  committee,  F 
W.  Field,  Mrs.  Helen  Moody,  and  Mis! 
KliZTa  Adam«;  tent  and  chaii's  commit 
tee,  V.  W.  Field  andi  Miss  Mary  lions 
i '.musical  committee,  Geurge  W.  Adam 
and  Miss  Eliza  Adams. 
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■''Miss  Helen'  Keller,  tKe''¥amous^e&£i 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  was  the  guest  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Fuller  of  Central 
street  for  several  days  of  last  week^ 
Miss  Keller  attended  tte  flower,  fruit 
and  vegetable,  exhibitiyi^in  the  towrj 
hall  Saturday.  .11^%,^..^/^  v\^%^\J^ 
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Helen  Keller's  poem,  "The  Song  of  the -I 

Stone  Wall,"  which  appeared  some  months 

ago  in  the  Century,  will  be  published  by 

The    Century   Compa«y-.4ttv,.Oc;t,pber,    in    a 

decorative   volume   with     eight   full-page 

reproductions  from  photographs.  I 
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*'Tl-ie  Song  of  the  Stone  Wall."  by 
Helen  Keller,  written  in  blank  verse 
and  pronounced  by  a  conservative  pub- 
lisher as  "a  remarh,able  literary  work 
by  the  wonderful  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  ■ 
is  among  the  books  announced  for  Issue 
in  October. 
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HELEN   KELLAR 


One  of  the  Eight  Full- Page  Pictures  of  the  Autlior  Reproduced  in  Her  Book, 

"The  SoIIE;  of  the  Stone  Wall."  courtesy  of   TIio  century  Co. 


TO  HELEN  KELLER 

As  mute  against  the  gate  of  life  you  sit, 

Longing  to  open  it, 
Full  oft  you  must  behold,  in  thought,  a  maid 
With  banner  white,  whose  lilies  do  not  fade, 

And  armor  glory  lit. 

Across  the  years,  darkling,  you  still  must  see, 

In  the  hush  of  memory. 
Her  whom  no  wrong  of  Fate  could  make  afraid — 
Of  all  the  maidens  of  the  world.  The  Maid! — 

In  her  brave  purity. 

For  she,  like  you,  was  singly  set  apart, 

O  high  and  lonely  heart! — ■ 
And  hearkened  Voices,  silent  save  for  her. 
And  looked  on  visions  she  might  not  transfer 

By  any  loving  art, — 

Knew  the  dread  chill  of  desolation,  when 

Life  darkened  to  her  ken; 
Yet  could  not  know,  as  round  her  closed  the  night, 
How  radiant  and  how  far  would  shine  her  light, — • 

A  miracle  to  men! 

Florence  Earle  CoATES,-L-ippincott's. 
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Helen  Keller  and  Music. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the 
fuer  anganwandte  Psychologie,  Professor 
Stern  describes  his  meeting  and  experi- 
ments with  He  en  Keller.  As  is  well 
known,  the  latter  had  often  declared  that 
she  could  derive  enjoyment  from  piano 
playing  if  she  placed  her  hand  on  the  in- 
strument; but  psychologists,  in  Germany 
at  least,  thought  that  it  was  a  case  of  im- 
agination. Professor  Stem  now  thinks 
differently. 

He  writes:  "I  seated  myself  at  the 
piano  and  Helen  Keller  leaned  her  body 
against  the  instrument,  laying  her  out- 
stretched hand  on  the  top.  I  first  played 
a  simple  melody  in  four-four  time,  taking 
particular  pains  to  accentuate  the  rhythm. 
Helen  Keller  immediately  began  to  beat 
the  time  with  her  free  hand  and,  what  is 
more,  her  beat  was  on  the  whole  correct. 
When  I  finished  she  said:  'That  is  a 
soldiers'  march.'  Then  I  played  Strauss' 
'Blue  Danube  Waltz,'  and  here  a  re- 
markable effect  was  noticeable.  Helen 
Keller  became  greatly  agitated;  her  whold 
body  began  to  sway  and  to  vibrate,  ane 
her  facial  expression  revealed  evident  joy. 
She  expressed  the  music  with  such  ele- 
mental power  that  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  an  imagined  joy. 

"When  I  had  finished  she  called  the 
piece  a  country  dance.  I  next  played  the 
Chopin  funeral  march,  which  had  a 
soothing  effect  on  her  and  which  she 
called  a  lullaby.  This  name  is  not  so 
wrong,  as  it  seems  that  the  piece  in  the 
mood  it  depicts  is  not  so  tragic  as  it  i.o 
elegiac  and  tender.  In  conclusion,  I  made 
some  elemental  experiments;  I  played 
single  tones  in  the  bass  and  in  the  treble. 


Helen  Keller  immediately  knew  what  I  i 
had  done  and  said  that  it  had  played  low 
and  high  tones.    She  also  called  a  trill  by 
the  right  name." 

Dr.  Stern  writes  with  great  warmth  of 
the  impression  that  Helen  Keller  made 
on  him  and  of  the  beautiful  mental  at- 
mosphere of  her  home.  He  says:  "It 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  calls  I 
ever  made  and  the  impressions  I  received 
there  were  among  the  noblest,  purest  and 
most  beautiful  that  I  ever  had  in  my 
life."  Professor  Stern  is  the  first  German 
psychologist  to  meet  Helen  Keller  per- 
sonally.— ^Rehoboth  Sunday  Herald. 
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Written  by  Helen  KelwrT^* 

The  gifted  Helen  Keller  has  written 
"The  Song  of  the  Stone  Wall,"  a  verse 
epic  voicing  dream  thoughts  and  moral 
truths  suggested  to  the  blind  author  by 
a  stone  wall.  Its  philosophy  of  life  and 
the  form  of  the  text  remind  one  of  Walt 
Whitman.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
show  the  author  in  the  foreground. 
New  York:   The  Century  company. 
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BV  Helen  Keller.  Eight  full  pag-e  reprodtic- 
tions  ox  photographs.  Tall  octavo,  ICM)  jjp., 
•SI. 20.      The  Century  Oompany,  JS^ew  York. 

Whatever  the  wonderful  girl  who  • 
wa.s  born  deaf  and  blLnd^do-es  is  sure 
to  attract  attention  and  to  excite  won- 
der. This  would  be  so  if  she  told  the 
simplest  tale  or  wrote  the  cheapest 
rhyme. 

She  astonished   a   literary   world   when 

she  gave   to  lettei-s   "The  World  I  Live 
In." 

And  now  comes  this  remarkahle  lit- 
erary work,  "The  Song  of  the  Stone 
Wall."     It  is  a  song- 

"0:f  the  men  who  built  the  wall 
And  of  the  God  who  made  the 

stones  and  the  workers." 

■She  has  given  it  to  u.s  in  blank 
verse  of  such  insight  as  comes  only  to 
the  chosen  few  of  all  ages,  of  lofty 
throught  and  rar-e  imagery,  of  exqui- 
site   beauty   of    feeling   and   expression. 

It  would  be  a.  gem  il  written  by  one 
with  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  How 
marvelous  in  one  who  aeen  not.,  neitlier 
can  she  hear  as  mortals  do*  It  is  the 
great  soul  of  her  triumphing  over  the 
limitations   of   flesh. 
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Blind  Helen  Keller,  justly  VjSyfe^^^ 
ized  as  one  of  the  most  remaniaoie<^ex- 
amples  of  ptji'sisteucy  in  the  history  t)f 
the  world,  has,  with  her  own  hand,  writ- 
ten a  long  letter  to  The  Appeal  to  Rea- 
son, expressing  sympathy  with  its  editor 
in  his  trouble  and  giving  her  moral  sup- 
port to  the  crusade  in  which  the  Appeal 
is  engaged.  In  her  striking  .  way,  she 
closes  her  letter  thus: — 

"One  need  not  be  a  socialist  to  realize, 
the  significance,  the  gravity,  not  of  Mr. 
Warren's  offense,  but  of  the  offense  of 
the  judges  against  the  constitution  and 
against  democratic  rights.  It  is  provided 
that  'congress  shall  make  no  luw*  *  * 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
presr-;.'  Surely  this  means  that  we  are 
free  to  print  and  mail  any  innocent  mat- 
ter. What  Mr.  Warren  printed  and 
mailed  had  been  established  by  the  su- 
preme court  as  innocent.  What  beam 
was  in  'the  eye  of  the  honorable  judges 
of  the  supreme. court?  Or  what  mote  was 
in  the  eye  of  the  justices  of  the  circuit 
courts?  It  is  evident  that  their  several 
decision.?  do  not  stand  in  the  same  light. 
It  has  been  my  duty,  my  life  work  to 
study  physical  blindness,  its  causes  and 
its  prevention.  I  learn  that  our  physi- 
cians are  making  great  progres  in  the 
cure  and  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
What  surgery  of  politics,  what  antiseptic 
of  common  sense  and  right  thinking, 
shall  be  applied  to  cure  the  blindness  of 
our  judges,  and  to  prevent  the  blindnes 
of  the  people,  who  are  the  court  of  last 
resort  " 


1   utu  s  V  I  e^lcU  .,    fsAa^SS.^   JiLgug  ,€• 
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30NG  OF  THE  STONE  WALLij,,  Helen - 

Keller.  ^***^ 

A  strange  volume  In  -wliloh  the  author  re- 
cords hor  Impressions  of  a  stone  -wall  In  sum- 
mer.  Eiffht  photographs  reveai  It  with  h«r 
beside  It.  The  touc(hLn»  quality  of  the  -rrork  la 
indescribable.      ($1.20  net.) 
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Writing  from  Wrenlham  to  the 
Appeal  to  Reason,  a  Socialist  weekly 
whose  editor  has  been  sentenced  to 
jail  for  alleged  misuse  of  the  mails. 
Helen  Keller,  the  celebrated  blind 
woman,  sends  a  checR  to  be  used  toi- 
subscriptions   and   says: 

"I  believe  that  the  conviction  is 
unrighteous,  although  I  have  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  with  some  hesi- 
tancy. For  a  mere  women,  denied 
participation  in  government,  )nust 
needs  speak  timidly  of  the  mysteiiouj 
mental  process'es  of  men,  and  espe- 
cially of  ermiii&d  justices.  No  doubt 
any  layman  \V6uUl  give  offense  who 
should  be  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  ol 
cilticising  the  decision  of  a  high 
court.  Still,  Ihe  more  I  study  Air. 
Warren's  case  in  the  light  of  the 
United  States  constitution,  which  1 
have  under  my  lingers,  the  more  T 
am  persuaded  either  that  1  do  riot 
understand,  or  that  the  judges  do  not, 
I  u.'jcd  to  honor  our  courts,  which  I 
Was  told  were'  no  respecters  of  per- 
sons. I  waa  glad  and  proud  in  the 
thought  of  out'  noble  heritage' — a  free 
law  open  to  all  children  of  the  nation 
alike.  But  I  have  come  not  only  to 
doubt  the  divine  impartiality  ascribed 
to  our  judiciary,  but  also  to  question 
whether  our  judges  are  conspicuous 
for  simple  good  sense  and  fair  deal- 
ing. We  may  be  pardoned  If  we  r<?- 
gard  some  of  their  decisions  merely 
as  human  imperfection,  result  of  our 
common  mortality,  dependent  for 
their  seeming  inequity  upon  our  poor 
human  prejudice  and  ignorance." 


L'  e  C  e  — ^  0  e-  Y-  i  ^   i  0   . 

AGAINST  THE  GATE  OF  LIFE 

{To  Helen  Keller) 
BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

AS  mute  against  the  gate  of  life  you  sit. 
Longing  to  open  it. 
Full  oft  you  must  behold,  in  thought,  a  maid 
With  banner  white,  whose  lilies  do  not  fade. 
And  armor  glory  lit. 

Across  the  years,  darkling,  you  still  must  see, 

In  the  hush  of  memory. 
Her  whom  no  wrong  of  Fate  could  make  afraid — 
Of  all  the  maidens  of  the  world.  The  Maid! — 

In  her  brave  purity. 

For  she,  like  you,  was  singly  set  apart, 

0  high  and  lonely  heart ! — 
And  hearkened  Voices,  silent  save  to  her. 
And  looked  on  visions  she  might  not  transfer 

By  any  loving  art, — 

Knew  the  dread  chill  of  isolation,  when 

Life  darkened  to  her  ken; 
Yet  could  not  know,  as  round  her  closed  the  night. 
How  radiant  and  far  would  shine  her  light, — 

A  miracle  to  men ! 


A  Letter  from  a  "Shut-in" 

[The  following  letter  indicates  an  opportu- 
nity for  individual  benevolence  which  the  As- 
sociation is,  unfortunately,  not  able  to  under- 
take itself.  The  thought  occurs  that  one  or 
more  memberships,  made  out  in  blank,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  The  Review  to  those 
who  need  it  as  bitterly  as  the  writer  of  this 
letter  apparently  does,  would  be  a  little  act  of 
kindness  that  would  write  the  donor's  name 
large  upon  the  book  of  those  who  love  their 
fellow-men. — Ed.] 

Dr.  a.  L.  E.  Crouter. 

Dear  Friend  :  I  am  totaly  deaf  but  can  read 
the  lips  of  a  few  but  wish  I  could  learn  to 
read  the  lips  of  all  but  do  not  know  how  I 
could  learn  it  as  I  am  not  able  to  earn  even 
my  own  living  and  my  people  are  poor. 

I  am  35  years  old  and  have  by  great  per- 
sonal efforts  secured  a  better  education  but  I 
long  for  more  which  I  fear  can  never  be  for  I 
am  sick  so  much  and  crippled  I  can't  walk, 
have  to  use  a  wheel  chair  iDOth  my  feet  were 
amputated  above  my  knees.  My  father  is  a 
civil  war  veteran  gets  a  pension.  Doctors 
call  me  half  blind  as  I  can  only  see  by  very 
powerful  glasses — with  them  I  can  see  nearly 
as  well  as  any  one.  I  hold  a  Scholarship  for 
Art  in  a  Correspondence  School — ill  health 
keeps  me  back,  but  as  it — the  Scholarship  is 
good  for  life  I  may  get  some  good  out  of  it 
yet. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Helen  Kellar  that  deaf- 
ness is  worse  than  blindness,  and  was  very 
much   surprised  to   read  it  on  your  pamphlet. 

I'd  rather  be  shut  out  of  the  sounds  about 
me  than  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art. 
Poor  Helen  Keller  does  not  know  what  she  is 
talking  about  when  she  wrote  that  for  she 
never  had  any  memory  of  sight  or  hearing. 

I  am  rather  fond  of  quiet  in  fact  I  hear 
more  than  I  care  to  and  the  constant  jar  & 
bang  of  shutting  doors  and  walking  &c.  &c. 
about  me  tries  my  nerves  very  much  and  I 
hope  I  shall  never  as  long  as  I  live  be  near 
another  cannon  when  it  is  fired  oflf.  I  at- 
tended a  sham  battle  one  time  between  the 
G.  A.  R.  and  the  Spanish  American  Soldiers 
and  I  got  near  the  cannon  to  see  if  I  could 
hear  it  or  I  should  say  feel  the  noise  as  no 
sound  can  reach  my  ears  before  the  day  was 
half  over — I  wished  I  was  ten  mile  away  the 
cannon  used  blank  balls  but  the  noise  wasn't 
■    blank  and  hurt  me  every  time  it  was  fired. 


I  love  music  tho  and  can  hear  it  by  vibra- 
tion if  I  put  my  fingers  on  the  piano  and  if  I 
knowr  the  tune  can  tell  what  it  is.  Since  my 
heart  has  been  worse  I  can  not  enjoy  the 
music  long  as  it  hurts  my  heart  and  nerves. 

I  wish  I  could  fill  out  the  Application  Blank 
you  sent  me  for  I  think  I  would  get  much 
benefit  from  it  but  can  not  see  clear  to  doing 
it  now. 

Yours    Sincerely,  . 


B 
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HELEW   KELLER   AS   POET, 


Blind  Girl  Writes  Poem  That  is  Favor- 
ably Received. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  born  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  has  recently  published  a 
poem  called  "The  Chant  of  the  Stone 
Wall,"  -which  has  received  favorable 
notice  from  critics  in  England  as  well 
as  in  America.  The  poem  is  somewhat 
b  the  style  of  Walt  Whitman,  and  the 
author  was  untrammeled  by  any  re- 
quirements of  meter.  At  times  she 
drops  into  a  natural  rhythm,  and  there 
are  lines  that  are  escelleut  blank  verse. 
This  is  true  of  the  beginning  of  the 
poem,  which  is  as  follows: 

Come,  walk  with  me,  and  I  will  tell 
What  I  have  read  in  this  scroll  of  stone. 
I   win   spell   out   this  writins;  on   hill   and 

meadow. 
It    is    a    chronicle    wrought    by    praying 

workmen, 
The  forefathers  of  our  nation- 
Leagues    upon    leag-ues    of    sealed    history 

awaiting'  an  interpreter — 
This  is  New  England's  tapestry  of  stone. 

j  The  scope  of  the  poem  is  not  well 
indicated  by  Ihe  title,  which  requires 
explanation.  The  wall  or  walls  which 
have  inspired  Miss  Keller  are  those 
built  by  the  men  of  tho  Mayflower  and 
the  early  settlers  and  are  of  familiar 
stone  fence  type.  Tho  author  takes 
these  old  walls  as  tho  text  for  her 
earnest  and  often  strikingly  beautiful 
reflections  on  tho  past  and  present  of 


0  by  'Whitman  Studio. 

MISS  HELEN  KELLER. 

the  northern  states.  The  note  of 
cheerful  optimism  aud  of  personal  joy 
in  life  and  nature  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  poem— 

I  am  bone  of  their  bone,   breath  of  their 

breath. 
Their  courage  is  in  my  soul.  ' 

The  wall  is  an  Iliad  of  granite.    It  chants 

to  me 
Of  pilgiims  of  the  perilous  deep. 
Of  fearloss  Journeylngs  and  old  forgotten 

things. 

Miss  Keller  Is  a  graduate  of  Rad- 
cliffe  collego,  the  v/omau's  department 
of  HarvarTl  university.  She  was  re- 
cently appointed  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  For  the  Blind. 


IV<w   MoY^  ,  hl/M..   V^^ss 
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HELEIT  ICELLER  ISSUES  APPEAL 

Asks     Aid    for     St.    Valentine's    Day, 
r'ete  to  Help  the  Blind. 

Blind    persons    will   .beneSt   from    a    fete' 

be-fwJWa9'*^'S?f*' Valentine's    Day    In    the 

lotel    Astor.     Amateurs   Will    furnish    the 

^ntei-Liainment  and  fashionable  persons  wiU 

the   patrons.     Helen    Keller    has   issuedi 

f;he  .following:  a-ppea!  for  the  benefit:  | 

"To  the  doors  of  the  good  frieiuls  of  the 
Dllnd  I  eend  my  Valentine  trusting  he  ivill'l 
Ind  the  latchstring  out  and  their  hearc^' 
'w.de  open.  ! 

"Midaa's  touch?  The  wondrous  touch; 
beneath  which  all  that  glitters  is  Indeed; 
gold.  Yes,  a  curse  or  a  iblesaing  according 
ag  you,  friends,  choose  to  smile  of  frowiii 
on  us.  Will  you  freeze  us  or  will  you 
bless  Uis  with  the  sunshine  of  glad  days 
that  yield  harvests  of  content?  Will  yon] 
leave  us  cold  with  the  cold  earth  and  aky? 
Or  will  you  be  to  us  as  sunshine  to 
shadows?  > 

'^Behold,  many  and  lair  are  your  Valen- 
tines, but  none  more  comely  or  dear  can 
you  fl'nd  than  those  which  shall  hring  'ightj 
to  us.  A  ticket  for  a  Valentine?  In  eachi 
Valentine  beats  the  red  heart  of  a  kind 
deed.  Buy!  Buy!  In  truth  love  is  not| 
blind.  '  'Tis  unibelieving  eight  that  calla 
love  blind.'  3el  eve,  be  glad  and  buy,  an  J 
be  happy  in  the  hapipiness  which  yoM 
kindle."  -Jf 


fie-w    MorK.  H.^<.     T^ost 


\w^ 


HELEN  KELLER'S  VALENTINE. 

[t  Tells  the  Pmbllc  How  It  IWay  Help 
the    Blln^^^iT  February    14. 

lA  Fete  Valentinienne  is  to  be  given  at  the 
imel  Astor  on  February  14  for  the  benefit 
of  th£  blind.  Helen  Keller's  valentine  to 
the  jJl^of  New  York  is  an  appeal  to  re-j 
member  this  benefit  and  participate  in  it; 
Here  is  her  message : 

"To  the  doors  of  the  good  friends  of  the 
blind  I  send  my  Valentine,  trusting  that  he 
will  find  the  latchstring  out,  and  their 
hearts  wide  open.  ' 


"Midas's  touch?  The  wondrous  touch 
beneath  Mliich  all  that  glitters  is  indeed 
gold!  Yes,  a  curse  or  a  blessing  accord- 
ing as  you,  friends,  choose  to  smile  or  frown 
upon  us.  Will  you  freeze  us?  Or  will  you 
bless  us  with  the  sunshine  of  glad  days  that 
yield  harvests  of  content?  Will  you  leave 
us  cold  with  the  cold  earth  and  sky?  Or 
will  you  be  to  us  as  sunbeams  to  shadows? 

"Behold,   many   and   fair   are  your   valen- 
tines ;   but  none  more  comely  and  dear  can 
y,ou  find  than  those  which  shall  bring  light 
[to  us.     A  ticket  for  a  valentine?     In   each 
|.^ientine    beats    the    red    heart    of    a    kind 
j^-eed.     Buy,    O    buy!     In  truth   love   is   not 
i  blind.    'Tis  unbelieving  sight  that  calls  love 
[blind.     Believe,   be   glad,   and   buv,    and   be 
'happy  in  the  happiness  which  you  kindle. 
"Het.en  Keller." 
The  Fete  Valentinienne  will  open  with  an 
entertainment,    in   which   the   Baroness   von 
Rottenthal  will  dance.    Walter  Hampden,  of 
"The  Servant  in  the  House,"  has  offered  to 
appear,  and  there  will  be  a  comic  feature  or- 
ganized  by   Howard   Borden,   and   a   panto- 
mime by  amateurs,  who  have  appeared  in  the 
performances  of  the  Junior  League  and  the 
Comedy   Club.     Later   in  the   evening  there 
will  be  dancing. 

Tickets  for  the  Fete  Valentinienne  may  be 
had  from  the  patronesses  and  from  Mrs.  M. 
R.  Sherwood,  executive  secretary,  at  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  No. 
118   East  Fifty-ninth   Street. 

Among  those  who  have  already  taken 
boxes  are  Seth  Low,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  Jon- 
athan Thorne,  Miss  Furniss,  Mrs.  Gary,  and 
Mrs.  de  Forest.  A  few  more  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  No. 
44  East  Seventy-eighth  Street,  by  letter  or 
between  the  hours  of  10  and  2.  d 


IV  a  r  t  tv-    Att  I  e  o  ^^  T^  0     C  K-rc-r^  ^lV^^ 


HELEN  KELLER  ^ 
MAKES  PLEA 


Addressing  an  audience  which  sb6 
could  not  see  and  with  perfect  control 
of  the  voice  which  she  could  not  hear, 
Miss  Helen  Keller  stood  on  the  plat- 
form at  Huntington  Cham  be  re,  Boston, 
yesterday  afternoon  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  those  whose  environment  may 
bring  to  theiti  but  one  of  the  three  in- 
flictiona  which  have  been  hers  since 
she  was  ]9  months  old. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Bliiul,  and  was  espec- 
ially devoted  to  the  pievention  of 
blindness.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Dr.  P.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chairman 
of  the  American  Medical  association's 
committee  on  preventiqiJ  of  blindness, 
and  chairman,  also,  of  the  committee 
on  the  National  Association  for  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  and  Conservationj 
of  Vision.  He  spoke  on  "Good  Vfsioni 
as  an  Economic  Asset." 

Miss  Keller  said  :  ! 

'T  rejoice"  that  the  greatest  of  all' 
work  for  the  blind— the  saving  cf  eye-j 
sight -has  been  so  clearly  laid  before! 
the  public.  The  reports  of  progress  ini 
the  conservation  of  eyes,  of  health,  of| 
life, and  of  all  things  precious  to  man,! 
are  as  a  trumpet  blast  summoning  usj 
to  still  greater  effort.  The  devotion  of 
physicians  and  laymen  and  the  terri- 
ble needs  of  our  fellownien  ought  to 
hearten  us  in  the  fight  against  con- 
querable misery. 


Ocir  worst  foes  are  ignorance,  pdv- 
erty  aud  unconscious  cruelty  of  our 
eouiniercial  society.  These  are  the 
causes  of  blihdness;  these  are  the  en- 
emies which  destroy  the  sight  of  chil- 
dren and  workmen  and  undermine  the 
health  of  mankind.  So  long  as  these 
enemies  remain  unvanqnished,  so  long 
will  there  he  blind  and  crippled  men 
and  women. 

"To  study  the  dis'^ases  and  acci- 
dents which  cause  loss  of  sight,  and  to 
learn  bow  the  surgeou  can  prevent  or 
alleviate  them,  is  not  enough.  W0 
should  strive  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
ditions whicB  produce  the  diseases  and 
accidents. 

"This  case  of  hlindaess,  the  physi 
cian  says,  resulted  from  ophthalmia. 
It  was  really  caused  by  a  dark,  over- 
crowded room, by  the  indecent  herding 
together  of  human  beings  in  unsani- 
tary tenements.  We  are  told  that  an- 
other case  of  blindness  resulted  from 
the  bursting  of  a  wheel.  The  true  cause 
was  an  employer's  failure  to  safeguard 
his  machine.  Investigations  show  that 
there  are  many  ingenious  safeguards 
for  machinery  which  are  not  adopted 
because  their  adoption  would  diminish 
the  manufacturer's  piofits.  We  Amer 
icans  have  been  slow,  dishonorably 
slow,  in  taking  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  workmen. 

'If  you  doubt  that  there  is  any  such  j 
connection  between  our    prosperty  and 
the    sorrows  of    others,    consult    those  , 
bare  but'  illuminating    reports    of  in-  1 
dustrial    commissions    and    labor    bu 
reiius.    They  are  less  eloquent  than  or- 
atory, less    pleasant  than    fiction,  but 
more  convincing  than  either.    In  them 
you  will  find    the    fundauientil  causes 
of  much  blindness  and  crookedness,  of 
shrunken    limbs  anf?    degraded  minds 
These  causes  must  be  further  searched 
out,    and    every    condition    in    which 
blindness   breeds  must  be  exposed  and 
abolished.    Let  our  battle  cry  be,     'No 
preventable    disease,  .  no    unnecessary 
poverty,   no  blinding  ignorance  among 
mankind. ' " 


Bosto^^^'     iV\a.3S.,  Tir;L->vs  CTuyvt  . 
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LET  THE  BLIND  SEE 


Helen  Keller  and  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  Ex- 
plain the  Causes  and  Point  the  Remedy 


J 


"No  preventable  disease,  no  unneces-j 
sary  poverty,  no  blinding  ignorance; 
among  ma:nkind!  Let  that  be  our  battle 
cry!"  said  Helen  Keller,  In  Huntington; 
Chambers,  yesterday  afternoon,  address-' 
ing  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  AS 
sociation  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind.  With  her  strange  voice  and 
exaggerated  articulation,  the  deaf  and 
blind  girl  told  her  audience  the  real  cause 
of  much  of  the  blindness  In  the  world. 

"To  study  the  diseases  and  accidents 
which  cause  loss  of  sight,  and  to  learn 
how  the  surgeon  can  prevent  or  alleviate 
them  is  not  enough,"  she  said.  "We 
should  strive  to  put  an  end  to  the  condi- 
tions which  produce  the  diseases  and 
accidents.  This  case  of  blindness,  the 
physician  says,  resulted  from  ophthal- 
mia; it  was  really  caused  by  a  dark  and 
overcrowded  room,  by  the  indecent  herd- 
ing together  of  human  being.s  in  un- 
sanitary tenements.  We  are  told  that 
another  case  of  blindness  resulted  from 
the  bursting  of  a  wheel;  the  true  cause 
was  an  employer's  failure  to  safeguard 
his  machine.  Investigations  show  that 
there  are  many  Ingenious  safeguards 
for  machinery  which  are  not  adopted  be- 
cause tlieir  adoption  would  diminish  the 
manufacturer's  profits.  We  Americans 
have  been  slow,  dishonorably  slow,  in 
taking  measures  for  the  protection  of 
our  w^orkmen." 

There  was  a  note  of  courage  and  op- 
timism throughout  Miss  Keller's  address 
and  a  touching  confidence  in  the  willing- 
ness of  society  to  do  away  with  evils  as 
soon  as  they  are  pointed  o  .t. 

"I  rejoice,"  she  said,  "that  the  greatest 
of  all  work  for  the  blind — the  saving  of; 
eyesight — -has  been  so  clearly  laid  before 
the  public.  The  reports  of  progress  in 
the  conservation  of  eyes,  of  health,  of; 
life,  and  of  all  things  precious  to  man,  I 
are  as  a  trumpet  blast  summoning  us  to 
still  greater  effort.  The  devotion  of 
phy.siclans  and  laymen  and  the  terrible 
needs  of  our  fellow-men  ought  to  hearten 
us  in  the  fight  against  conquerable  mis-i 
ery.  I 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER. 


as  "ophthalmia  neonatorum"  and  is 
fcaused  by  a  congenital  disease,  but 
serious  as  are  its  results,  it  Is  both  pre- 
ventable and  curable  if  the  right  thing 
be  done  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
way. 

"The  first  preventive  measure  is 
broader  knowledge  concerning  the  in- 
fection, Its  origin,  its  method  of  prop- 
agation,  its  dangers. 

"Moreover,  the  germ  may  bo  de- 
stroyed and  the  eyes  preserved  even 
ithougli  they  have  become  Infected. 
Two  cents  for  the  simple  and  harm- 
less germicide  that  some  of  the  states 
are  now  providing  and  distributing  to 
all  physicians  free,  two  minutes  of 
;time  are  sufficient  to  save  70  years  of 
dependence  and  suffering.  And  yet, 
with  this  knowledge  spread  broadcast, 
one-quarter  of  all  the  children  in  the 


ae^iools  for  the  blind  have  had  their  i 
eyes  needlessly  sacriflced  because  of 
the  Ignorance,  of  the  negligence  or  of 
the  indifference  of  those  who  presided 
at  their  birth.  ■■ 

Blindness  of  Accident.  i 

Dr  tewis  iText  touched  on  inherited  i 
ilindness  which  comes  where  one  or! 
30th  parents  are  blind.  He  cited  thei 
jase  of  one  such  marriage  which  re- 
sulted in  three  generations  in  17  blind] 
children,  who  had  cost  the  state  about  i 
^50,000.  I 

He  next  pointed  out  how  insufficient] 
lighting  in  schools  and  too  much  read- 
ing injured  the  eyes  of  children  and| 
often  resulted  in  blindness.  The  eyes> 
of  the  adolescent  should  not  be  tool 
severely  taxed.  He  said:  "The  appoint- i 
ment  of  a  special  committee  by  the 
National  educational  association  last 
year  gives  reason  now  to  hope  that  this 
subject  will  be  studied  from  manyi 
sides."  I 

James  P.  Munroe,  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind,  i 
told  of  the  work  which  had  been  done, 
and  which  is  being  done  by  the  com-i 
mission  and  through  its  influence  along  ^ 
the   lines    of   prevention    in    this    state. ! 

David  Snedden  of  the,  state  board  of- 
"Education  told  of  the  work  toward! 
prevention  in  the  public  schools.  Dn 
Mark  M.  Richardson  of  the  state  boardj 
of  health  criticised  tVie  physicians  '  of 
the  state  who  neglected  to  notify  the' 
state  board  after  childbirth,  according! 
to  tlie  new  law,  of  cases  of  infantile 
ophthalmia.  A  fine  r.anging  from  $50: 
to  $200  can  now  be  imposed  for  such' 
neglect,  and  recently  five  out  of  sixj 
cases  tried  iv.  Boston  resulted  in  thei 
imposition   of  fines. 

Henry  C.  Gx^eene,  field  agent  of  tha 
commission,  told  of  the  work  in  gen- 
eral throut?h  the  state. 


iVIiss  Keller's  Effective  Address. 

Then  Helen  Keller  stepped  forward 
and  smilingly  delivered  her  little  ad-, 
dress,  emphasizing  certain  parts  of  it, 
v/ith  strong  gestures  of  her  right  arm. 
Her  pronuncation  is  not  very  distinct, 
but  those  who  have  heard  her  a  few, 
times  can  easily  follow  her.     She  said: 

"I  rejoice  that  the  greatest  of  all 
worli  for  the  blind— the  saving  of  eye- 
sight—has been  so  clearly  laid  before 
the  public.  The  reports  of  progress  In 
the  conservation  of  eyes,  of  health,  of 
life,  and  of  all  things  precious  to  man, 
are  as  a  trumpet  blast  summoning  us ' 
to  still  greater  effort.  j 

"To  study  the  di.seases  and  accidents] 
which  cause  loss  of  sight  and  to  learni 
how  the  surgeon  can  prevent  or  allevi- 
ate them  is  not  enough.  We  should! 
strive  to  put  an  end  to  the  conditions 
which  produce  the  diseases  and  acci- 
dents. 

"One  case  of  blindness,  the  physician 
says,  resulted  from  ophthalmia.  H  was 
really  caused  by  a  dark,  overcrowded 
room,  bv  thf  indecent  herding  together 


of  ^  human  beings  in  unsanitary  tene- 
ments. We  are  told  that  another  case 
iof  blindness  resulted  from  the  bursting 
•ot  a  wheel.  The  true  cause  was  an  em- 
ployer's failure  to  safeguard  his  ma- 
;Qhine.  Investigations  show  that  there 
are  many  ingenious  safeguards  for  ma- 
chinery which  are  not  adopted  because 
their  adoption  would  diminish  the  manu- 
facturer's profits.  We  Americans  have 
been  slow,  dishonorably  slow,  in  taking 
measures  for  the  protection  of  cm- 
workmen. 

"Does  it  occur  to  any  of  you  that  the 
white  lace  which  we  wear  is  darkened 
by  the  failing  eyes  of  the  maker?  The 
trouble  is  that  most  of  us  do  not  under- 
stand the  essential  relation  between  pov- 
erty ahd  disease.  I  do  not  believe  therT'" 
is  one  in  this,  '"city  of  kind  hearts^' 
who  would  wiHlngly  receive  dividend^ 
if  he  knew  that  they  had  been  paid  in 
part  with  blinded  ej'es  and  broken 
backs.  If  you  doubt  that  there  is  any 
such  connection  between  our  prosperity 
and  the  sorrows  of  others  consult  those 
bare  but  illuminating  reports  of  indus- 
trial commissions  and  labor  bureaus. 
They  are  less  eloquent  than  oratory, 
less  pleasant  than  fiction,  but  more 
convincing  than  either." 


Eostpw.    U^>^ss.^  \Ajty\v>w<^  j 
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Helen  Keller 

lindnes 


Helen  Keller,  the  noted  blind  girl, 
gave  an  address  on  the  necessity  of 
preventing  blindness  before  300  persons 
yesterday  afternoon  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Blind  held  at  Huntington 
Chambers. 

She  declared  that  nuich  blame  for 
blindness  rests  on  the  heads  of  those 
^who  permit  the  indecent  herding  to- 
Igether  of  human  beings  in  unsanitary 
t6»(^in€nts  jand  the  manufacturers  who, 
'dread  of  diminishing  profits, 
to  properly  safeguard  machinery. 


''  *Vt*V  ,,  tJMS.iibAV  ■ 


(Plioto  by   Pach.) 
HELEN    KELL-ER.    NOTED    BLIND    GIRb,     WHO     SAYS     CROWDED     TENE- 
MENTS   AND    UNGUARDED    MACHIN:^RY    ARE    TO    BLAME    FOR    MUCH 
BLINDNESS.  I 


I  "Our  worst  foes  are  ignorance,  pover- 
ty and  the  unconscious  cruelty  of  our 
jcommercial  society.  These  are  the  causes 
I  of  blindness;  these  are  the  enemies  which 
!  destroy  the  sight  of  children  and  work- 
jmen  and  undermine  the  health  of  man- 
kind. So  long  as  these  enemies  remain 
'unvanquished,  so  long  will  there  be  blind 
jand  crippled  men  and  women." 
I  And  then  Miss  Keller  brought  home  to 
jher  hearers  their  personal  responsibility 
:  In   the   matter. 

I  "Does  it  occur  to  any  of  you  that  the 
white  lace  which  we  wear  is  darkened  by 
I  the  failing  eyes  of  the  maker?  The  trou- 
ble is  that  most  of  us  do  not  understand 
the  essential  relation  between  poverty 
and  disease.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  anyone  in  this  city  of  kind  hearts  who 
I  would  willingly  receive  dividends  if  he 
[knew  that  they  had  been  paid  in  part 
[with  blinded  eyes  and  broken   backs. 

"If  you  doubt  that  there  is  any  such- 
connection  between  our  prosperity  and 
i  the  sorrows  of  others,  consult  those  bare 
but  illuminating  reports  of  industrial 
icommissions  and  labor  bureaus.  They 
*Bre  less  eloquent  than  oratory,  less  pleas- 
ant than  fiction,  but  more  convincing 
than  either.  In  them  you  will  find  the 
fundamental  causes  of  much  blindness 
and  crookedness,  of  shrunken  limbs  and 
degraded  minds.  These  causes  must  be 
further  searched  out,  and  every  condition 
in  which  blindness  breeds  must  be  ex- 
posed and  abolished.  Let  our  battlecry 
be:  'No  preventable  disease,  no  unneces- 
sary poverty,  no  blinding  ignorance 
among  mankind.'  " 

I  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  one  of 
the  national  leaders  in  the  campaign 
against  blindness,  gave  a  remarkable 
'summary  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  its 
'  cost  to  the  community  and  the  possible 
measures  of  prevention.  His  facts  were 
startling  In  themselves  and  effectively 
stated.  In  the  beginning  he  sketched 
the  growth  of  present  day  knowledge  of 
the  close  relationship  bet^veen  poverty, 
disease  and  crime  and  their  Inter-rela- 
tion with  social  and  economic  conditions, 
knowledge  that  came  as  the  result  of 
practical,  intensive  investigation  by 
competent    field    workers. 

"It  became  evident,"  he  said,  "that  If 
we  would  better  the  conditions  under 
iwhich  we  live,  if  we  would  improve  our 
social  standard,  we  must  begin  by  recog- 
inlzlng  even  the  selfish  truths  of  the  fact 
;that  I  am  my  brother's  keeper.  We 
jcame  to  know  that  the  health  and  the 
prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  each  was 
|contlngent  upon  and  essential  to  the 
iwelfare  of  all." 


The  cost' to  the  community  of  prevent- 
able blindness  was  presented  in  startling 
figures.  TWo-thirds  of  the  cases,  it  is  es- 
timated, are  curable,  and  one-third  are 
preventable.  The  blind  in  New  York 
State,  the  speaker  estimated,  represent 
a  reduction  in  the  capitalization  of  that 
State  of  $28,000,000.  For  each  blind 
child,  lie  said,  the  community,  during 
the  child's  school  life,  pays  $4500  more 
than  would  have  been  required  had  nor- 
conditions    obtained. 

How  easily  blindness  may  be  prevent- 
ed in  some  cases  was  shown  in  the  matter 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  blindness  at 
birth,  which  usually  presupposes  a  moral 
lapse  on  the  part  of  the  father.  Knowl- 
edge, two  cents  for  germicide  and  two 
minutes  of  time  are  sufficient  to  save 
seventy  years  of  suffering  and  depend- 
ence; "and  yet,"  continued  the  speaker, 
'with  this  knowledge  spread  broadcast, 
one-quarter  of  all  the  children  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  have  had  their  eyes 
needlessly  sacrificed  because  of  the  ig- 
norance, of  the  negligence  or  of  the  in- 
difference of  those  who  presided  at  their 
birth." 

Dr.  Lewis  pointed  out  how  intermar- 
riage among  the  blind  perpetuates  the 
defect,  how  a  predisposition  to  blindness 
is  often  laid  during  school  years  by  in- 
sufficient lighting,  badly  printed  school 
books  and  too  long  and  too  persistent 
work.  Preventable  industrial  accidents 
are  another  fruitful  source  of  blindness. 
In  this  direction,  the  speaker  said,  many 
of  the  large  corporations  aare  doing  good 
work. 

Im.perfectly  lighted  factories  cause 
both  frequent  accidents  and  defective 
work.  It  has  been  estimated  that  three 
minutes'  work  on  the  pan  of  a  workman 
because  of  imperfect  lighting  in  a  fac- 
tory would  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  ade- 
quate lighting'  for  that  man  for  a  whole 
day. 

"It  will  be  seen,"  said  Dr.  Lewis,  "that 
there  are  a  multitude  of  practical  and 
practicable  ways  in  which  eyes  might  be 
saved  at  the  expense  of  comparatively 
little  effort.  The  one  thing  needed  is  or- 
ganized cooperation.  It  will  be  seen,  too, 
that  the  conditions  which  result  in  blind- 
ness are  many  and  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  they  are  controllable." 
—  Dr.  Lewis  sketched  briefly  the  work 
that  is  being  done  and  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  organized  effort, 
and  concluded: 

"It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
those  interested  would  be  effective  In  the 
development  of  a  work  of  great  import- 
ance and  of  national  extent.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  careful  study  which  would 


j  thereby   be   given    to~'pfeA?entltIve   meas- 
ures   In    factories   and   workshops   would 
so  increase  the  efficiency  of  a  laborer  as 
to  make  employers  anxious  to  cooperate 
V'-ith    students    of    these    conditions,    not 
alone  because  of  the  awakened  business 
;  conscience — evidence    of   which   is   every- 
I  Where  present — but  because  as  a  business 
I  proposition     it    would    pay.       When    we 
learn  that  it  is  cheaper  to  save  eyes  than 
to    destroy    them,    when    humanity    and 
I  science  join  forces  with  capital  and  labor 
jto  produce  increased  economic  efficiency, 
with  added  advantage  to  each,  the  benefit 
resulting  to  all  will  be  beyond  our  pow- 
ers of  estimate." 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  James  P. 
Munroe,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
■  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Henry  C. 
Greene,  field  agent  of  the  association. 
Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson,  secretary  of 
,the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  David 
in,    commissioner    of    education. 


HELEN  KELLER 
APPLAUDS  WORK 

'Makes  Address  at  a 
Meeting  For  Blind. 

Dr  F.  Park  Lewis  Shows 
Cost  of  Neglect. 


I  Others  Tell  of  Progress  in 
I  This  State. 


'  "I  rejoice  that  the  greatest  of  all 
1  work  for  the  blind— the  saving  of  eye- 
sight—has   been   so    clearly    laid   before 


the  public,"  said  Helen  Kgller  In  a 
.|p-oice  which  her  audience  could  hear, 
but  which  the  young  woman  herself 
could  not,  at  the  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  blind  at  Huntington  hall  yesterday 
afternoon. 

There  was  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on 
this  wonderful  young  woman's  face 
when  she  spoke,  as  there  had  been; 
all  through  the  meeting  while  others 
were  telling  of  the  successful  efforts 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  which 
are  being  made  by  cities,  states  and 
nations. 

For  although  Helen  Keller  could  not 
hear  a  word  that  was  said,  yet  it  was 
conveyed  to  her  througli  the  keen 
ears  and  sensitive  fingers  of  Mrs  Ma- 
cey,  who  held  Helen's  hand  as  they 
sat  side  by   side  on   the  platform. 

The  meeting  was  lor  the  purpose  of 
intensifjdng  interest  in  the  work  which 
is  being  done  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  to  show  what  is  being 
done  in  our  own  schools  for  children;! 
what  is  oeing  done  in  factories  and! 
other  places  through  the  influence  of 
the  state  board  of  health  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  for  the  blind, 
and  most  important  of  all,  the  work 
that  is  being  done  under  a  recent  law 
through  the  board  of  health  to  abolish 
one  serious  cause  of  blindness  imme- 
diately after  birth. 

Dr  Lewis'  Convincing  Figures. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Rev  Ed- 
ward Cummings,  who  noted  the  good 
fortune  of  the  association  in  secyring 
Dr  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo  for  an 
address  and  Helen  Keller  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  subject  nearest  her  heart. 

"There  are  in  the  state  of  New 
York,"  said  Dr  Lewis,  "more  than 
6000  blind  people.  It  is  the  ac- 
cepted conclusion  of  those  who  have 
carefully  studied  the  question  that 
of  these,  had  proper  measures  been 
taken  in  the  way  of  prevention  and  of 
good  care  and  correct  treatment,  one- 
third  surely  should  never  have  lost 
their  sight,  and  that  the  eyes  in  two- 
thirds  of  these  cases  might  have  beeQ 
saved." 

Dr  Lewis  figured  that  on  an  earning 
power  of  even  $2  per  day,  or  $600  per 
year,  this  earning  power  represented 
an  investment  of  $14,000,  and  that  the 
loss  to  the  community  of  even  2000  of 
4i»ev^00  blind  in  New  York  meant  a 
loss  to  the  state  and  nation  of  $28,000,- 
OOO,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  2000  people  who 
were   blind. 


Physicians'   Neglected    Duty. 

Dr  Lewis  next  considered  the  kii  ;  of 
bllndnes.'!  >;ch  can  be  prevented  If 
physiciant  a*  childbirth  will  only  ex- 
ercise common  sense  and  take  five 
minutes  of  time  to  examine  the  child's 
eyes.   Ihis   kind   of  blindness  is  known 


CRIMINAL  NEGLIGENCE 

Criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of  pliy- 
sicians  who  attended  at  the  birth  of 
cliildren  is  responsible  for  the  blindness 
Br-8?  of  the  139  children  in  the  New  York 
State  School,  who  must  grope  their  way 
througli  life,  was  the  charge  made  by 
Dr.  P.  Parle  Lewis,  chairman  of  tlie  com- 
mittee on  the  prevention  of  blindness  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  wlio 
spoKe  on  "Good  Vision  as  an  Economic 
Asset  " 

Another  speaker.  Henry  Copely  Greene, 
field  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  declared  that  four 
out  of  seven  cases  of  blindness  tliat  he 
had  investigated  Avere  biamable  to  grad- 
uates   of    Harvard    Medical    School. 

The  meeting  was  held  to  awaken  public 
interest  in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
James  P.  Munroe,  chairman  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind, 
presided,  and  the  speakers  were  Helen 
Keller,  Dr.  P.  Park  ^ewis,  Henry  Cop- 
i^x  Greene.  Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health; 
Er.  David  Snedden,  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  Rev.  Edward  Cummings, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Associ- 
ation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind. 

All  the  speakers  deplored  the  negli- 
gence of  birth  infections  of  the  eyes  by 
unconcientious  pliysicians.  Dr.  Snedden 
adA'ocated  scliool  teacliers  being  instruct- 
ed how  to  test  the  eyes  of  school  chil- 
dren and  the  compelling  of  parents  to 
care  for  their  cliildren's  eyes. 

Miss  Keljer  said   in  part: 

■'Our  woi|st  foes  are  ignorance,  poverty 
and  tjie  unconscious  crueltj'  of  our  com- 
mercial society.  Tliese  are  the  causes  of 
blindness;  these  are  the  enemies  which 
destroy  the  sight  of  cliildren  and  work- 
men and  undermine  tlie  health  of  man- 
kind. So  long  as  these  enemies  remain 
vmvanquished,  so  long  will  there  be  blind 
and   crippled  men  and  women. 

"One  case  of  blindness,  the  physician 
says,  resulted  from  opthalmla.  It  was 
really-  caused  by  a  dark,  o^'ercrowded 
room,  b.v  the  indecent  herding  together 
'of  human  beings  in  unsanitary  tene- 
ments. We  are  told  that  another  case 
of  blindness  resulted  from  tine  bursting 
of  a  wheel.  The  true  cause  wag  an  em- 
ployer's failure  to  safeguard  his  raa- 
clnne.  Investigations  show  that  there 
are  many  ingenious  safeguards  for  ma- 
cliinery,  which  are  not  adopted  because 
their  adoption  would  diminish  the  man- 
ufacturer's profits.  We  Americans  have 
been  slow,  dishonorably  slow,  in  taking 
measures  for  the  protection  of  our  work- 
men. 

"Every     condition     in     whicli     blindness 

breeds    must    be    exposed,    and    abolished. 

Let    our    battle    cry    be:    'No    preventable 

1  disease,     no     unnecessary      povertv,      no 

I  blinding  ignorance  among  mankind."  "" 
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Helen  Keller,  "■the  wonderful  Mind 
girl,"  unconsciougl;^""^S1?'(|*'S'"  "d'enionstra- 
tion  of  her  marvellous  delicacy  of  touch 
Tuesday  night,  when  she  was  one  of 
the  speakers  in  the  Interests  of  tlie 
blind.  Miss  Keller  sat  on  the  hall  plat- 
form, and  while  awaiting  her  tijrn  to 
speak  carried  on  a  noiseless  conversa- 
tion with  her  female  companion.  "iThe 
latter's  right  hand  rested  ligjitly^ip 
Miss  Keller's  gloved  left  hand,  and  as 
her  companion's  nimble  fingers  moved 
wltii  wonderful  dexterity,  forming  words, 
the  blind  girl's  M'hite-gloved  digits  fol- 
'owed  with  a  touch  which  outrivalled 
n   delicacy   that  of  any  pianist. 
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SAVED    FROM    BLINDNESS 


Quick  Intervention  by  the  TTTBTTc  llealth 
Authorities  to  Prevent  Infants  from  Be- 
coming Blind;  Boston  Physicians  Prose- 
cuted by  the  Board  of  Health  for  Failin? 
to  Report  Promptly;  Twenty-Two  pases 
of  the  Disease  Last  Week     \  J'\  | 


Special   efforts   are   being  made  by   the 
State    Board    of    Health    and    the    Boston 
Board  of  Health  to  prevent  blindness.    It 
Is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  in  the 
imedlcal    profession     that     mucli     of     the 
blindness  among  the  people  is  due  to  in- 
sufficient care  at  birth.     That  many  chil- 
dren   are    born    with    the    condition    that 
causes    blindne.ss    is    fully    demonstrated 
by    recent    reports    in    Boston,    and    that 
the  development  of  the  offliction  may  be 
stopped    by     prompt    action    is    so     well  ! 
known    that    the    health    authorities    are  j 
taking   all    measures   possible  to   enforce 
the'  law    enacted    ii    1905   relative    to    the  , 
prevention    of     this     disease     which     Is  \ 
known   as   ophthalmia.  i 


'  Within  a  few  months  the  Boston  Board 
of  Health  has  sought  the  aid  of  the 
courts,  with  good  success,  to  compel  the 
physicians  of  this  city  to  comply  with 
the  rules  requiring  them  to  report  at 
once  every  case  that  might  be  opthalmia. 
Inflamed,  swollen  or  red  eyes  are  the 
symptoms  and  the  attending  physicians, 
or  others,  must  report  these  to  the  Board 
of  Health  within  six  hours.  Immediately 
the  Board  of  Health  sends  a  physician  to 
see  the  infant  and  to  assure  prompt  and 
satisfactory  care  until  the  point  of  dan- 
ger is  passed. 

As  the  physicians  were  not  prompt 
enough  to  make  these  reports,  the  Bos- 
ton Board  of  Health  began  to  prosecute 
them  for  their  failures  in  this  respect, 
and  several  convictions  have  been  se- 
cured recently,  resulting  in  fines.  Some 
cases  are  still  pending,  and  others  have 
been  appealed.  The  desired  result  has 
been  obtained.  The  physicians  are  re- 
porting many  cases,  and  the  indications 
are  now  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
toward  blindness  among  the  infants  born 
ill  Boston. 

During  the  first  week  of  this  year 
only  seven  cases  were  reported,  then  six 
cases  and  during  the  third  week  only 
four.  But  the  findings  in  court  had  its 
effect.  During  the  fourth  week  ten  cases 
were  reported,  then  fifteen,  then  twenty 
four  and  last  week  twenty -two  cases 
were  reported.  These  are  not  all  true 
cases;  they  are  rather  cases  of  symptoms 
and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  found 
that  there  was  no  danger  while  in  sev- 
eral other  cases  blindness  would  have 
developed  without  fail  if  prompt  relief 
had  not  reached  the  patients.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel H.  Durgin,  chairman  of  the  Board, 
Is  highly  pleased  with  the  results.  He 
says  that  copies  of  the  law  with  special 
Instructions  have  been  sent  from  his 
office  to  all  the  physicians  in  Boston 
twice. 

Half  a  dozen  cases  reached  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  where  blindness 
was  prevented  this  year.  He  also  has  in- 
stituted a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
disease.  Physicians  and  local  boards  of 
health  all  over  the  State  are  required  to 
report  immediately  to  the  State  Board 
when  a  case  of  symptoms  is  discovered, 
and  the  State  Board  at  once  makes  use 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  to  rush 
relief  to  the  child.  The  health  Inspector 
In  the  district  is  directed  to  go  or  send 
to  the  home  at  once  and  see  to  it  that 
the  proper  treatment  is  given  immediate- 
ly. Blanks  have  been  prepared  In  dupli- 
cates for  distribution  among  the  ph>7si- 
clans  and  inspectors,  so  that  complete 
records  of  every  case  are  now  being  pre- 
served. 
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INFANTILE    BLINDNEagSlf*-^  *  > 
Hearing    on    Bill    for    EAort    to    Prevent 

A  large  share  of  the  mOl'lllHM"  'WSbUC-* 
cupied  by  the  Committee  on  Legal  Affairsi 
today  in  hearing  the  petition  of  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Cafcot  for  an  amendment  of  the  existing 
law  covering  vital  statistics  to  provide  thati 
every  city  and  town  clerk  shall  obtain 
and  record,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the: 
child  in  the  case  of  births,  whether  the  at- 
tending physician  used  a  prophylactic  toi 
prevent  opthalmia  neonatorum,  or  infantile' 
blindness.  Dr.  Cabot,  H.  C.  Greene,  Dr. 
Robert  de  Normandie.of  the  Boston  Obstet- 
ric Society,  James  Munroe,  B.  T.  Hartman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League,  C.  C. 
Carstens  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  W.  E.  Kruesi,  B.  B. 
Allen  all  spoke  for  the  bill  urging  that 
there  is  necessity  for  change  in  the  present i 
law  requiring  reports  to  the  board  of  health,  j 

They  argued  that  births  should  be  re- 
ported oftener  than  they  are  at  present: 
It -was  extremely  important  that  in  cases 
of  this  eye  disease  in  the  newly  born  that 
it  be  known  early.  The  bill  would  provide 
that  in  case  of  cities  these  reports  should 
be  returned  by  the  city  and  town  clerks 
within  two  days  and  in  case  of  towns  with- 
ing  five  days.  For  the  welfare  of  the  child 
the  change  is  necessary.  Numerous  cases 
were  cited  where  children  had  become 
permanently  blind  because  of  delay  'n 
making  public  the  presence  of  this  disease. 

Allston  P.  Joyce,  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts City  Clerks  Association,  opposed 
the  bill.  He  said  that  This  matter  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  attending  physician  who 
is  required  by  the  existing  law  immediately  | 
to  acquaint  the  local  and  the  State  boards 
of  health.  That  seemed  to  him  to  be  where  : 
the  record  should  be  placed.  To  do  what 
this  bill  requires  would  compel  an  entire 
change  in  the  records  of  city  clerks  in  the 
three  hundred  and  flfty-four  cities  and 
towns  for  none  of  their  record  books  now 
carry  any  such  columns  as  this  bill  calls 
for. 


THE  MICHIGAIN  MIRROR 

TRURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1911 

Helen  Keller  \ 

(A  sermon  by  Bev,  Richard M.  Vaughn,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
"The  Overcoming  of  Personal  Limitations."J 

Every  life  has  its  limitations  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Most  of  us,  however, 
possess  five  avenues  from  the  outer  world 
to  the  inner  world,  but  not  so  Helen 
Keller.  She  has,  however,  transcended 
her  limitations  in  a  wonderful  way. 
According  to  Mark  Twain  the  most  in- 
teresting personalities  of  our  century 
are  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Helen 
Keller. 

She  was  born  in  1880  in  Tuseumbia, 
a  little  town  in  northern  Alabama. 
Her  father  was  a  descendant  of  col- 
onial governors  and  a  relative  of  Rob- 
ert Lee.  Her  mother  came  from 
Massachusetts  ancestry  and  was  kin  to 
the  Hales,  the  Everetts,  and  the  Adam- 
ses. A  girl  witn  such  blood,  cavalier 
and  puritan,  has  a  right  to  amount  to 
something. 

For  nineteen  months  she  played 
around  her  Southern  home  as  other 
children  play.  Her  eyes  delighted  in 
the  flowers  which  embowered  the  cot- 
tage where  she  was  born,  her  ears  took 
pleasure  in  the  song  of  the  birds  and  in 
the  tones  of  the  human  voice.  Then 
came  the  fever  and  with  the  fever  loss 
of  sight  and  hearing.  Doubtless  it  seem- 
ed to  the  child  that  night  had  come. 
She  waited  for  tbe  day,  but  the  day  did 
not  dawn.  At  length  she  forgot  that 
there  had  been  a  day  at  all.  And  the 
darkness  and  the  silence  were  the  pri- 
son of  a  soul.  Her  energies  were  deni- 
ed normal  exprebsion  and  she  grew  up 
JBubject  to  angry  passions.  She  felt 
that  invisible  hands  held  her  fast.  She 
struggled  to  free   herself  but  in  vain. 


At  last  worn  out  with  stress  ef  feeling 
she  crept  into  her  mother's  arms  too 
miserable  to  remember  the  occasion  of 
the  tempest. 

Helen  Keller  was  seven  years  old,  a 
strong    and    passionate     child.      Her 
mother  read  the  story  of  Laura  Bridg-l 
men.     Upon  the  advice   of   Alexander 
Graham  Bell  inquiry  was  made  for  a 
teacher  at  the  Perkins  Institute,  3os^! 
ton.     The  response  was  Anne  Mansfield; 
Sullivan.     One  spring  morning  in  1887 
she  arrived   at   Tuscumbia.    She  ap- 
proached the  Keller   home   trembling 
with  eagerness.     On  the  porch  was   a 
golden  haired  girl,  whose  voiceless  cry 
was,  "Light  1  Lightl    Give  me  light  I" 
She  threw  herself  into   her    teacher's 
arms  and  felt  of  her  face.  I 

Instruction  began  at  once.  As  Helen  i 
received  a  doll  from  the  trunk,  the  word 
"doll"  was  spelled  into  her  hand  with 
the  manual  alphabet.  She  learned  to 
spell  the  word,  but  she  had  no  percep- 
tion of  its  linguistic  significance.  One 
day  at  the  well  the  cool  water  flowed 
over  her  hand;  into  the  other  hand 
Miss  Sullivan  spelled  wa-t-e-r.  Helen 
stood  transfixed,  her  face  aglow.  The 
mystery  and  the  glory  of  language  had 
drawned  upon  her.  Theliving  word  had 
awakened  her  soul  and  set  it  free. 
Everything  had  a  name.  The  eager 
quest  for  knowledge  then  and  there 
began.  That  night  she  crept  into  her 
teacher's  arms  and  for  the  first  time 
kissed  her.  Knowledge  had  awakened! 
love.  I 

Her  acquisitions  were  made  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  Her  teacher  was 
constantly  with  her  and  instructed  her 
alike  in  the  fields  and  by  the  fireside. 
She  soon  learned  to  read  raised  letters. 
Her  sense  of  touch  was  wonderfully 
delicate;  she  read  character  in  hand- 
clasps and  felt  upon  faces  the  sentiments 
of  hate  and  love  and  courage  and  hope. 
She  loved  to  row  on  river  and  lake,  guid- 1 
ing  herself  by  the  scent  of  water  lilies 
and  the  bushes  along  the  shore.  She 
delighted  in  music  as  she  felt  thej 
pulsations  of  the  air. 


One  of  her  noblest  achievements  was 

jthe  ability  to  apeak,  not  English  onlj', 
but  also  German  and  French.  Ragn- 
hild  Kaata  of  Norway  had  learned  to 
speak,  why  not  she?    At  the  age  of  ten 

!in  Boston  she  mastered  the  art  of  utter- 
ance by  imitation  as  she  placed  her 
hands  upon  the  lips  and  throat  of  a 
speaker.     Her  achievement  was  a   sur- 

i  prise  to  the  home  folks.  They  met  her 
at  the  station  when  she  returned.  A 
miracle,  Helen  spoke.  Her  sister  leap- 
ed for  joy;  her  mother,  speechless  with 
delight,  pressed  Helen  to  her  heart; 
her  father,  proud  and  joyful,  concealed 
his  emotions,  as  men  will,  with  silence. 
Helen  pursued  studies  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  Miss  Sullivan  sat  beside 
her  in  the  class  room  and  reproduced 
with  the  manual  alphabet  the  teacher's 
message,  Helen  made  large  use  of  the 
typewriter.     At  the   age  of  seventeen 

'she  passed  the  entrance  examination  to 
Radcliffe  College  wiih  honor.  In  due 
time  she  graduated  from  this  excellent 
school. 

Her  talent  is  distinctly  literary;  her 
autobiography,  written  while  a  college 
girl,  is  a  book  with  rare  poetic  charm. 
Other  books  have  come  from  her  pen 
and  we  trust  that  many  more  may  be 
given  to  the  world  by  this  gifted  daugh- 
ter of  the  South. 

Helen  Keller  is  nobly  and  sweetly 
religious.  It  waf?  not  possible  for  her 
to  know  the  name  of  God  until  the  ave- 
nues to  her  soul  were  open.  She  was 
eight  years  old  before  she  heard  the 
ineffable  name.  To  Phillips  Brooks 
many  of  her  religious  ideas  are  due. 
She  was  puzzled  when  she  learned  of 
the  various  religions.  "There  is  one 
universal  religion,  Helen,"  said  the 
great  Bishop,  "the  religion  of  Love. 
Love  your  Heavenly  Father  with  your 
whole  heart  and  soul;  love  every  child 
of  God  as  much  as  ever  you  can;  and 
remember  that  the  possibilities  of  good 
are  greater  than  the  possibilities  of  evil, 
I  and  you  have  tho  key  of  Heaven." 


Here  is  a  life  which  has  overcome 
personal  limitations.  Blind,  deaf,  dumb, 
what  couid  such  a  life  achieve?  It 
seemed  that  the  Alabama  girl  was 
doomed  to  a  narrow,  unhappy  and  use-; 
less  life.  But  Helen  Keller  stands  to- 
day a  woman  of  radiant  character  and] 
high  culture,  oneof  the  triumphs  of  our 
Christian  civilizition.  ' 

We  also  have  our  limitations.  Some 
base  themselves  in  our  heredity.  Per- 
haps our  early  opportunities  were  few 
and  we  have  a  defective  education. 
Our  follies  and.  our  sins  have  placed 
mortgages  upon  us.  Many  face  life 
with  impaired  health.  What  shall  we 
do  about  all? 

Helen  Keller  teaches  us  the  power 
of  determination  in  overcoming  limi- 
tations. It  was  not  easy  for  her  to 
acquire  knowledge.  Only  indomitable 
purpose  enabled  her  to  succeed.  It 
was  practice,  practice,  practice.  There 
are  no  Alps  to  the  determined  soul. 
Circumstances  are  but  the  scaffolding 
upon  which  it  stands  as  it  builds. 
Temperament  itself  is  but  wax  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  purpose. 

We  see  in  Helen  Keller's  life  the 
compensations  of  God.  If  limitations 
are  imposed  there  is  something  to 
counter-balance  them.  She  was  blind 
and  deaf  but  an  increased  sensitiveness 
was  given  to  tha  organs  of  smell  and 
touch.  There  is  given  always  com 
pensation.  God  makes  up  our  losses 
somehow. 

In  the  case  of  Helen  Keller  there 
were  some  negative  advantages  in  her 
limitations.  It  was  possible  for  the 
high  souled  people  about  her  to  select 
impressions.  S  )me  things  are  thrust 
upon  us  which  she  ne\rer  saw  nor  heard. 
Charles  DudlL;7  Warner  said  that 
Helen  Keller  was  "the  purest  minded 
human  being"  he  ever  met.  Batter  to 
be  born  blind  than  to  see  some  things; 
better  to  be  deaf  than  to  hear  some 
things. 


But  in  positive  ways  God  has  given 
her  full  measure  of  happiness.  As  a 
child,  after  her  soul  awakened,  she  im- 
pressed every OE  e  with  her  radiant  cheer, 
fulness.  Nor  is  her  womanhood  spent 
in  idle  repining.  At  times,  she  tells  us, 
the  sense  of  isolation  enfolds  her  like  a 
cold  mist,  but  her  tongue  refuses  to 
utter  bitter  and  futile  words  and  they 
fall  back  into  her  heart  like  unshed 
tears.  She  tries  to  make  the  light  in 
others'  eyes  her  sunshine;  the  music  in 
others'  ears,  her  symphony;  the  smile 
on  others'  lips  aer  happiness. 

Here  is  the  mystery  of  the    grace  of 
God.     The  thorn  i  s  not    removed  but 
it  is  made  the  occasion  of  larger  grace. 
Our   weakness   becomes   our   strength. 
Without  her   affliction   Helen     Keller 
would  probably   never   have   received 
her  present  education. 
I'    It  was  the  generosity  of  friends  which 
made  possible  tier  educational  career. 
Her  very  affliction  thus  opened  to  her 
I  the  doors  into  the  highest   culture   of 
I  her  time.     We  may  not  know  the  man- 
ner of  fulfillment,  but  the   promise   is 
ture,  "All   things    work   together    for 
good  to  them  who  love  God." 
I     The  career  of  Helen  Keller  teaches 
'us  the  necessity  of  friends  if  we  are  to 
transcend  our  limitations.     There   are 
no  self-made  people.     Think  what  Anne 
Sullivan  has   been    to     Helen    Keller. 
"Thy  spiritual   liberator,"   saidWhit- 
jtier  to  the  southern  girl,  concerning  her 
jteacher.     At  first  it  was  Miss  Sullivan 
who  interpreted  to  her  pupil  the  outer 
land  inner   universe.     No    human   soul 
[has  ever  been  more   to   another   soul. 
Deserved  is  the  tribute:    "My  teacher 
18  so  near  to  me  that  I  scarcely  think  of 
myself  as  apart  from  her.     How  much 
of  my  delight  in  hU  things  beautiful  is 
innate,  and  bow  much  Is  due  to  her  In- 
fluence, I  can  never  tell.     I  feel    that 
her  being  is  inseparable  from  my  own, 
land  that  the  footsteps  of  my  life  are  in 
hers.     All  the  best  of  me  belongs  to  her 


—there  is  not  a  taleator  an  inspiration, 
or  a  joy  in  me  that  has  not  been 
awakened  by  her  loving  touch." 

But  the  friend  we  need  most  of  all  is 
Jesus.  His  spirit  has  inspired  all  our 
philanthropies.  He  was  the  spiritual 
liberator  of  Helen  Keller.  It  is  no 
longer  we  who  live,  but  Christ  who  lives 
in  U8,  and  the  life  we  now  live  we  live 
by  the  faith  r>f  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us. 
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Burdens  Made  Blessings  j 

It  has  seemed  to  many  that  a  great  affliction  came  to 
Helen  Keller  when  she  became  deaf,  blind  and  dumb.  But 
the  way  in  which  she  has  conquered  these  disabilities  has ' 
made  her,  it  would  seem,  far  more  efficient  in  serving  human- 
ity than  she  would  have  been  if  she  had  always  had  all  her  , 
faculties  in  full  use.  Last  week  an  audience  in  Huntington 
Chambers,  Boston,  was  thrilled  by  her  plea  for  preventive 
measures  against  blindness  and  accidents  which  cripple  men 
and  women.  "Our  worst  foes,"  she  said,  in  that  penetrating 
voice  she  has  learned  to  use  so  well,  "are  ignorance,  poverty 
and  the  unconscious  cruelty  of  our  commercial  society."  These, 
she  pointed  out,  are  largely  the  causes  of  disease  and  accident 
which  bring  about  the  loss  of  sight  and  other  afflictions  of 
body  and  mind.  The  reports  of  the  industrial  commissions 
and  labor  bureaus,  she  said,  reveal  the  fundamental  causes  of 
much  blindness  and  crookedness,  shrunken  limbs  and  degraded 
minds.  "Does  it  occur  to  any  of  you  that  the  white  lace  which 
we  wear  is  darkened  by  the  failing  eyes  of  the  maker?  The 
trouble  is  that  most  of  us  do  not  understand  the  essential 
i-elatiou  between  poverty  and  disease.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  one  in  this  city  of  kind  hearts  who  would  willingly 
receive  dividends  if  he  knew  that  they  had  been  paid  in  part 
with  blinded  eyes  and  broken  backs."  Miss  Keller  has  trans-j 
formed  her  burdens  into  gifts  which  make  her  an  apostle  of 
humanity  to  those  who  have  power  to  relieve  its  woes  andj 
refresh  its  life. 
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WILL  SAVE  THE  EYE 


Social  Workers  Told  of  the  Importance  of 
a  New  Organized  Movement 


Conservation  of  vision  was  discussed  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  a  special  meeting  in 
connection  -with  the  Conference  of  Charles 
and  Correction  lield  under  the^aUspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  Kingsley  Hall. 

James  P.  Munroe,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  presided,  spoke  of  the  forma- 
tion recently  of  the  new  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Conservation  of  Vision.  "This, 
said  Mr.  Munroe,  "is  a  movement  T^hich 
should  be  of  vital  interest  to  everyon;,,  as  it 
touches  so  closely  the  every-day  we.fare  of 
all  persons." 

1  The  work  and  programme  of  th'^  new  as- 
sociation were  descrihed  by  I>ous;Ias  C.  Mc- 
IMurtrie,  who  pointed  out  that  tiie  organiza- 
'tion  stood  for  all  the  work  which  had  been 
done  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  in 
auuitiOu  auVCcated  the  broader  view  that 
not  only  the  total  loss  of  sight,  but  in  addi- 
tion the  impairment  of  sight  should  be 
prevented  as  far  as  possible. 

"At  the  present  time,"  said  Mr.  McMur- 
trie,  "the  people  of  the  country  are  suffer- 
ing by  the  thousand  from  defective  eye- 
sight, which  in  many  cases  seriously  crip- 
ples the  efficiency  of  the  victim.  The  situa- 
tion Is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple who  should  know  the  most  about'  the 
proper  care  and  use  of  the  eyes  are  almost 
entirely  Ignorant  on  the  subject.  The  con- 
ditions of  eyesight  in  the  United  States  are 
almost  entirely  chargeable  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  hygiene  of  the  eye,  and 
could  be  almost  entirely  prevented  by 
proper  measures  of  public  education.  To 
accomplish  this  end  is  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision." 

Ida  B.  Hiltz,  secretary  of  the  Association, 
then  spoke  on  the  work  tliat  the'  schools 
should  do  along  the  line  of  protection  of 
eyesight,  pointing  out  that  educational  au- 
thorities have  a  very  definite  duty  to  per- 
form in  seeing  that  the  pupils  have  the  best 
possible  conditions  under  -which  to  perform 
their  eye  work. 

Dr.  Louis  Bell  spoke  on  the  conservation 
of  vision  in  its  relation  to  industry  and 
showed  how  much  good  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  introduction  of  safety  devices 
t^ndln;^  toward  the  reduction  of  the  number 


of  accidents  to  the  eye.  He  pointed  out  that 
illumination  plays  a  Tery  important  part, 
having  a  direct  relation  to  eyestrain. 

The  cai-npaign  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  against  the  disease  com- 
monly known  as  babies'  sore  eyes  was  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Mark  Richardson,  secretary 
of  the  Board.  The  work  of  the  Boston  City 
Board  of  Health  in  this  same  direction  was ' 
described  by  Henry  Copley  Greene  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Social  service 
work,  and  the  way  in  which  it  supplentjents 
the  treatment  of  eye  defects  and  diseases 
was  describe:!  by  Miss  Mabelle  Lewis  of 
the  Boston  Dispensary  and  Miss  Katherine 
Brannlck  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

HELEN    A.    KELLER    RECEIVED 

—  I 

Friends  of  the  Blind  Called  Upon  Her 
at  tlie  Home  o£  Mi^^A^m£^j^00tf^ 
Rogers  "^WWWWWW^"^ 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  and  Miss  A.  E. 
Fisher  opened  their  home  at  5  Joy  street 
yesterday  afternoon  for  a  reception  at 
which  Miss  Helen  A.  Keller  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  All  those  invited  were  men  and 
women  interested  in  conserving  the  eye- 
sight or  the  prevention  of  blindness  who 
are  attending  the  conference  of  ■  charities 
and   corrections. 

Miss  Keller  spoke  to  each  one  who  was 
presented  to  her  by  Mrs.,  John  A.  Macy,  the 
devoted  teacher  whose  name  will  always  j 
be  associated  with  her.  The  messages  j 
of  affectionate  regard  were  interpreted 
through  Miss  Keller's  receptive  palm  and 
•iai^urn  Miss  Keller  spoke  in  clear  tones  to 
the  ■^f¥WB!p6we^;^Jjg|-ed    about    her.     ' 
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It  is  the  poets,  Helen  Keller  lOr 
5aid,  to  v/hom  the  blind  are  IlifS^Ted  for 
what  ideas  they  have  of  the  color  and 
Deauty  of  nature.  Likewise  it  Is ,  the 
painters  who  help  those  who  thougrh  hav- 
ing eyes  still  see  not  the  "beauty  that  lies 
ill  around  them.  A  New  Hampshire  hotel 
seeper,  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
irtist,  seated  in  the  hotel's  kitchen-garden, 
^ho  was  paintlngr  the  view  on  which  the 
liotel  turned  ita  back,  exclaimed  In  srenuin* 
wonder:  "Well,  I  enum,  I 've  seen  that 
woodlot  every  day  of  my  life,  but  I  never 
thought  it  was  a  picter."  Even  the  paint- 
er himself  will  for  weeks  and  months  pass 
the  "motif"  he  finallj^  seizes  upon,  in  some 
inspired  moment  of  clairvoyance,  for  ai 
great  landscaped  Emerson  invoked  the 
spirit  which  found  the  color- ''east  in  hay- 
cocks and  the  pathos  In  potato-planting 
Monet  and  Millet  have  illustrated.  "Give 
to  barrows,  trays  and  pans,"  he  exclaimed, 
"'Grace  and  glimmer  of  romance,"  makin.!? 
a  dubious  rhyme,  to  be  sure,  but  speaking 
with  his  usual  prophetic  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture trend  of  .modern  art: 

So  shall  the  drudge  in  duety  frock 
Spy  behind   the  city  clock 
Retinues  of  airy  kings, 
Skirts  of  angels,  starry  wings; 
His  fathers  shining  In  bright  fables 
His  children  fed  at  heavenly  tables. 
»  »  •  *  • 

Teach  him  on  these  as  stairs  to  climb 
And  live  on  even  terms  with  Time; 
Whilst  upper  life  the  slender  rill 
Of  human  sense  doth  overfill. 


E. 
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THE  career  of  Helen  Keller,  optimist,  furnishes  a  lesson  fbr  pessi- 
mistic persons  who  possess  all  the  physical  faculties.  Miss 
Keller,  now  thtrty-one  years  old,  has  been  deaf  and  blind  since 
the  age  of  nineteen  months,  yet  she  is  the  author  of  three  bocrfcs 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe  college  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
When  she  was  seven  yea»s  of  age,  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan  (now  Mrs. 
John  A.  Macy)  became  her  teacher.  With  Infinite  patience  Miss  Sulli- 
van year  after  year,  by  means  of  a  system  of  Instruction  devised  by 
herself,  taught  the  blind  and  deaf  girl.  Miss  Keller  soon  proved  that 
she  possessed  a  keen  intellect.  Her  knowledge  of  literature,  languages 
and  history  is  wide.  In  recent  years  she  has  learned  how  to  articulate, 
so  that  now  she  speaks  readily.  Her  disposition  is  cheerful  and  happy. 
Miss  Keller  was  bom  in  Alabama,  but  she  is  related  to  the  Adams  and 
Everett  families  of  Massachusetts.     She  lives  at  Wrentham,  Mass. 


MISS    HELEN    KELLER,   MARVELOUS    BLIND    DEAF    MUTE 


ADDRESS   BY  MISS   HELEN  KELLER 

Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation  of 
Eyesight 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  rejoice  that  the  greatest  of  all  work  for  the  blind  — 
the  saving  of  eyesight  —  has  been  so  clearly  laid  before  the 
public.  The  reports  of  progress  in  the  conservation  of 
eyes,  of  health,  of  hfe,  and  of  all  things  precious  to  man, 
are  as  a  trumpet  blast  summoning  us  to  still  greater  effort. 
The  devotion  of  physicians  and  laymen  and  the  terrible 
needs  of  our  fellow-men  ought  to  hearten  us  in  the  fight 
against  conquerable  misery. 

Our  worst  foes  are  ignorance,  poverty,  and  the  uncon- 
scious cruelty  of  our  commercial  society.  These  are  the 
causes  of  blindness ;  these  are  the  enemies  which  destroy 
the  sight  of  children  and  workmen  and  undermine  the 
health  of  mankind.  So  long  as  these  enemies  remain  un- 
vanquished,  so  long  will  there  be  blind  and  crippled  men 
and  women. 

To  study  the  diseases  and  accidents  which  cause  loss 
of  sight,  and  to  learn  how  the  surgeon  can  prevent  or  alle- 
viate them,  is  not  enough.  We  should  strive  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conditions  which  produce  the  diseases  and  accidents. 

This  case  of  blindness,  the  physician  says,  resulted  from 
ophthalmia.  It  was  really  caused  by  a  dark,  overcrowded 
room,  by  the  indecent  herding  together  of  human  beings 
in  unsanitary  tenements.  We  are  told  that  another  case  of 
blindness  resulted  from  the  bursting  of  a  wheel.  The  true 
cause  was  an  employer's  failure  to  safeguard  his  machine. 
Investigations   show  that   there  are  many  ingenious  safe- 


guards  for  machinery  which  are  not  adopted  because  their 
adoption  would  diminish  the  manufacturer's  profits.  We 
Americans  have  been  slow,  dishonorably  slow,  in  taking 
measures  for  the  protection  of  our  workmen. 

Does  it  occur  to  any  of  you  that  the  white  lace  which 
we  wear  is  darkened  by  the  failing  eyes  of  the  maker  ?  The 
trouble  is  that  most  of  us  do  not  understand  the  essential 
relation  between  poverty  and  disease.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  one  in  this  City  of  Kind  Hearts  who 
would  willingly  receive  dividends  if  he  knew  that  they  had 
been  paid  in  part  with  blinded  eyes  and  broken  backs.  If 
you  doubt  that  there  is  any  such  connection  between  our 
prosperity  and  the  sorrows  of  others,  consult  those  bare  but 
illuminating  reports  of  industrial  commissions  and  labor 
bureaus.  They  are  less  eloquent  than  oratory,  less  pleas- 
ant than  fiction,  but  more  convincing  than  either.  In  them 
you  will  find  the  fundamental  causes  of  much  blindness  and 
crookedness,  of  shrunken  limbs  and  degraded  minds.  These 
causes  must  be  further  searched  out,  and  every  condition  in 
which  blindness  breeds  must  be  exposed  and  abolished.  Let 
our  battle  cry  be,  "  No  preventable  disease,  no  unnecessary 
poverty,  no  blinding  ignorance  among  mankind." 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind. 
Boston,  February  14,  igii. 


The  Ohio  Harp 
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TO  HELEN  KELLER. 

The  following  sweet  touching  little  poem  was  written  by  a  Texas 
student,  Blaine  Ingraham.  He  attended  the  Polytechnic  college  at  Ft. 
Worth,  receiving  the  B.  A.  degree  there  last  spring.  While  in  that  school 
he  was  the  stafif  poet  of  the  Independent  the  paper  published  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  college,  and  in  the  issue  for  April  29  last  appeared  the  poem. 
He  is  now  taking  courses  in  the  University  of  Texas  preparatory  to  go- 
ing into  journalism.     The  poem  follows: 

I  ,  TO  HELEX  KELLER. 

I  ^■ 

Though  the  darkness  of  ages  enfold  you 
In  its  depths  of  abysmal  gloom; 
I  Though  the  silence  of  aeons  enclose  you, 

As  the  calm  and  the  hush  of  the  tomb; 
Yet  your  spirit  bursts  forth  from  its  prison 

And  drinks   from  the  streams  of  delight 
As  a  soul  lliat  has  ever  known  music. 
As  a  sou!   that  has  never  known  night. 

IL 

For  you  there's  no  moonlight  nor  starlight. 

No  blush  and  no  bloom  of  the  rose; 
•     No  liquid  notes  of  the  golden  harp 

Can  soothe  ihat  deaf  ear  to  repose; 
Yet  I  learn  from  your  life  that  all  beauty 

And  truth   and  jov  are  within. 
That  the  realm  of  the  soul  as  the  Master  has  told. 

Is  not  in  the  bodies  of  men. 

III. 

I'm   gladdened,  a  thousand  times  gladdened, 

Bv  the  sleam  of  the  truth  that  vou  bring; 
By  the  heights  ytm  have  won,  by  the  work  you  have  done; 

By  the  cheerful  songs  that  you  sing. 


M.1 


COMMENDED     BY     HELEN     KEElvEn, 

FloTver  Mission  Ministrations  ^oir  ...thft 
mind  Appeal  to  Her  Sympathetic  In- 
terest 

Helen  Keller,  blind  herself  and  with  pe- 
culiar sympathy  for  other  sightless  persons, 
has  heard  of^Mrs.  Samuel  Wright  Simpson 
and  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  unfortu- 
nates living  in  Boston  through  the  Flower 
Mission  of  the  Massachusetts  W.  C.  T.  U. 
She  has  written  a  letter  of  commendation 
of  this  work  in  which  she  expresses  her 
interest  in  it  and  the  hope  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  support. 
Miss  Keller  says: 

Flowers  are  among  the  chief  delights  of 
my  life.  My  study  window  is  filled  with 
plants.  The  odor  of  heliotrope  mingles 
with  my  thoughts  and  gives  them  sweet- 
ness. There  are  some  narcissi  on  my  win- 
dow-seat, and  we  expect  a  greeting  from 
them  on  Christmas  Day. 

I  am  glad  that  the  blind  workers  are  so 
kindly  remembered  by  the  mission.  Their 
pleasures  are  few,  and  the  fragrance  and 
the  lovely  forms  of  flowers  mean  real  hap- 
pines-s  to  them.  Many  a  lonely  blind  girl 
finds  her  greatest  comfort  in  the  plants 
which  bloom  under  watchful  fingers.  The 
beams  of  your  kindness  wljl  surely  bring 
good  cheer  to  many  hearts,  brighten  dull 
hours,  and  encourage  those  who  tread  a 
'bard  path. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty  Christmas  bas- 
kets will  be  sent  out  by  the  Flower  Mis- 
sion. Two  hundred  and  fifty  will  *be  dis- 
tributed by  the  district  nurses  to  their  sick 
patients  and  one  hundred  will  go  Into 
homes  where  there  is  a  blind  member  of 
the  family.  Bach  of  the  baskets  contains 
three  apples,  three  oranges,  a  can  of  soup, 
another  of  condensed  milk,  a  jar  of  jelly, 
packages  of  tea  and  sugar,  a  box  of  candy 
and  a  bottle  of  grape  juice.  On  the  top  of 
each  is  a  choice  bunch  of  grapes.  "With 
white  tissue  paper,  holly,  red  ribbons  and 
a  branch  of  balsam  fir  these  are  very  at- 
tractive. The  blind  people  will  find  a  hand- 
kerchief, in  addition,  and  all  have  a  writ- 
ten message  conveying  the  old,  old  wish 
of  the  holiday  season,  and  a  verse  of  love 
and  joy  and  peace. 

In  the  vestry  of  the  Church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  lent  through  the  kindly  inter- 
est of  the  ministers  and  the  society,  busy 
scenes  are  going-  on  before  these  baskets 
are  finally  carried  to  the  sick  and  the 
6huts-lrie.  At  the  flr';t  glance  the  Vg-  roo.'ns 
Beem  to  be  a  confusion  of  boxes,  barrels, 
;  sacks  of  evergreen,  rows  of  jellies  and  pre- 
^serves,    barrels   of    fruit,    with    expressmen 


llJiiiliiiiiUiipi! 
!  tending  to  all  the  details.  But  those  who 
'are  familiar  with  this  work  know  that  it  is 
carefully  systematized. 

It  is  the  poor  hlind  people  who  have  in- 
spired the  superintendent  to  take  a  plot  of 
land  in  North  Pepperell.  This  is  to  be  set 
out  with  hardy  and  fragrant  plants  so  that 
In  time  these  may  be  transplanted  to  city 
tenements  to  delight  the  occupants. 

For  the  Christmas  distribution,  contribu- 
tions have  come  from  as  far  away  as  South 
Ryegate,  Vt.,  Madison,  N.  H.,  and  West 
Lebanon,  Me.  Many  cities  and  towns  be- 
;ween  these  intervening  points  are  repre- 
fented  by  donations.  Sunday  schools,  wo- 
nen's  clubs,  unions,  guilds  and  individuals 
ihow  their  appreciation  of  this  undertak- 
ng,  year  after  year.  The  Massachusetts 
;;ommission  for  the  Blind  also  gives  i*:s 
teasrty  indorsemen:  of  the  mission. 


